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ADVERTISEMENT, 







•L HE Booksellers having determined to pub- 
lish a body of English Poetry, I was persuaded 
ta promise them a preface to the works of each 
author ; an undertaking, as it was then presented 
to my mind, not very extensive or difficult. 

My purpose was only to have allotted to every 
poet an advertisement, like those which we find 
in tfa^ French Miscellanies, containing a few dates 
and a general character; but I have been led beyond 
my intention, I hope by the honest desire of giving 
useful pleasure. 

In this minute kind of history the successioB of 
facts is not easily discovered ; and I am not without 
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suspicion that some of Dryden's works are placed 
in wrong years. I have followed Longbaine, as 
the best authority for plays : and if I shall here- 
after obtain a more correct chronology, will pub-, 
lish it ; but I do not yet know thut my account i^ 
erroneous. 

Dryden's remarks on Rhymer have been some-, 
where printed before. The former edition I have 
not seen. This was transcribed for the press from 
his Qwn manuscript. 

As thi!{ undertaking was occasional srmF ubibre- 
seen, I must be supposed to have engaged in it with 
less provision of materials than might have been 
accumulated by longer premeditation. Of the 
hatter writers at least I might, by attention and en- 
quiry, have gleaned many particulars which would 
have diversified and enlivened my biography. These 
omissions, which it is now useless to lament, have 
keen often supplied by the kindness of Mr. Steevcns 
and other friends ; and great assistance has been 
given me by Mr. Spence*s Collections, of which I 
consider the communication as a favour worthy of 
public acknowledgement. 
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MME life of Cowley, notwithstanding the penury 
of English biography, has been written by Dr. 
Sprat, an author whose pregpaancy of imagination 
and elegance of language have deservedly set him 
high in the ranks of literature; but his zeal of 
friendship, or ambition of eloquence, has produced 
a funeral oration rather than a history : he has given 
the character, not the life, of Cowley; for he writes 
with so little detail, that scarcely any thing is dis- 
tinctly known, but all is shewn confused and en- 
larged through the mist of panegyric. 

Abraham Cowley was bom in the year one 
thousand six hundred and eighteen. His father 
was a grocer, whose condition Dr. Sprat conceals 
under the general appellation of a citizen; and 
what would probably not have been less carefully 
suppressed, the omission of his name in the register 
of St. Dunstan's parish gives reason to suspect that 
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2 COWLEY. 

his father was a sectary. Whoever he was, he died 
before the birth of his son, and consequently left 
him to the care of his mother ; whom Wood repre- 
sents as struggling earnestly to procure him a liter- 
ary education, and who, as .she lived to the age of 
eighty, had her Tsolicitude rewarded by seeing her 
son eminent, and, I hope, by seeing him fortunate, 
and partaking his prosperity. We know at least, 
from Sprat's account, that he always acknowledged 
her care, and justly paid the dues of filial gratitude. 

In the window of his mother's apartment lay 
Spenser's Fairy Queen; in which he very early 
too^L delight to read, till by feeling the charms of 
verse, he became, as he relates, irrecoverably a poet. 
Such are the accidents which, sometimes remem- 
bered, and perhaps sometimes forgotten, produce, 
that particular designation of mind, and propensity 
for some certain science or employment, which is 
commonly called genius. The true genius is a 
mind of large general powers, accidentally deter- 
mined to some particular direction. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the great painter of the present age, had 
the first fondness for his art excited by the perusal 
of Richardson's treatise. 

By his mother's solicitation he was admitted into 
Westminster-school, where he was soon distinguish- 
ed. He was wont, says Sprat, to relate, " that he 
had this defect* in his memory at that time, that his 
teachers never could bjring it to retain the ordinary 
rules of grammar." 

This is an instance of the natural desire of man 
to propagate a wonder. It is surely very difficult- 
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to tell any tiling as it was heard, when Sprat oould 
not re&ain from amplifying a commodious incident, 
thougb the book to wtuch he prefixed his narrative 
contained its confutation. A memory admitting 
some things, and rejecting others, an intellectual 
digestion that concocted the pulp of learning, but 
refused the husks, had the appearance of an instinc^ 
tive elegance, of a particular provision made by 
nature for literary politeness. But in the author's 
own honest relation, the marvel vanishes : he was, 
he says, such '< an enemy to all constraint, that his 
master never could prevail on him to learn the rules 
without book." He does not tell that he could not 
learn the rules ; but that, being able to perform his 
exercises without them, and being an << enemy to 
constraint," he spared himself the labour. 

Among the English poets, Cowley, Milton, and 
Pope, might be said '^ to lisp in numbers ;" and have 
given such early proofs, not only of powers of lan- 
guage, but of comprehension of things, as to more 
tardy minds seem scarcely credible.. But of the 
learned puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt, 
since a volume of his poems was not only written^ 
but printed in his thirteenth year ; containing, with 
other poetical compositions, ^'the tragical history 
of Pyramus and Thisbe," written when he was ten 
years old ; and «* Cohstantia and Philetus," written 
two years after. 

While he was yet at schocd he produced a comedy 
called •< Love's Riddle," though it was not pub- 
lished till he had been some time at Cambridge. 
This comedy is of the pastoral kind, which requires 
no acquaintance with the living world, and there- 
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fbte the tiitie at which it wbs conipoBiedi a^Mbs littte 
to the wondei^ of Cowley YiilikKifity, 

In 1686, hfe wksTefflbTcd toCafaMdge/wherfc 
he continued his studies with greet inteiis^ness; for 
he is sild to have written, while he was yet a young 
student, the greater part of hiis ** DavMds f a Worlc 
of which th^materials could not have b6en collected 
without the study of many years, hut by a mind of 
the gl^atest vigour and activity. 

Two yeai« after his settlement at Cambridge, he 
publisHM ^' Lovers Riddle,*" with a poetical dedi- 
cation tb Sir Eeiielm Dtgby ; of whose atqtraintattce 
all his contempoitiries teem to have been aftibitious ; 
and •• Naufragiutn Joculare," a comedy written 
in Latin, but without due attenti6n to the andeiit 
models ; for it is not loose v^rse, but mere pros^ 
It was printed with a dedication in verse, to Dr 
Comber, master of the college ; but, having nei- 
thel* the fecility of a popular, nor the accuntcy of a 
learned work, it seems io be now universally tieg- 
lected. 

At the beginning of the mil war, as the prince 
fo^^ed through Cambridge in his way to York, he 
iMas entertained with a representation of the "Guar- 

» 

dian,*' a comedy Which Cowley says was neither 
written noi* acted, btrt rough-drawn by him, aiid 
reputed by the scholars. That this comedy was 
printed during his absence from his country, he 
appears to have considered as injurious to his repu- 
tation ; though, during the suppression of the thea- 
tres, it was solnetimes privately acted with sufficient 
i^pprobalidiK 



J» 1^M$ being now master of arts* lie wai, l^ 
tl»# prevAlj^noe of tk^ parliament ^ected from Cam- 
hndge, and abeltesed himself at St John's colli^ 
in Obdbid; wh^re> as is said by Wood, he publish-> 
ed a satife^ oaU^d '' The Puritan and Papist*'' w 
was. only inserted in the last ooUection of 
woiks ; and so diatinguished himself by the warmUi 
of faklc^alty* and the elegance of his conversalann^ 
that he gained the kindness atti oonfi^nee of those 
who a^i3dedihe king^and amoi^pt otheffs of Lord 
Falkland*, wboae notice caat a bistre ob all to wbom 
it wais extendi^ 

About the time when Oxford was surrendered to 
the parliament he followed the queen to Paris* 
wh^ce he became secretary to the Lord Jermyn, a£> 
terwards Ead of St Alban's, and was employed, in 
such coire^ondence a& the royal cause required^ 
and particularly in cyphering and decyphering the 
letteiis that passed betwe^i the king and queen ; a» 
employment of the highest confidence and; honour: 
So> wide was his. pjoviace of intelligence^ that* for 
scY^^ years, it filled all his. days* and two or three 
nights in the week^ 

In the year 16^7* hia " mistress" was published; 
for he imagined* aa he declared in his pre&oe tO; a 
subsequcmt edition* that "* poets are scarcely thought 
freemen of their company* without paying some 
duties* or obliging themselyes.to be true to. love." 

This obligation to am(»rous. ditties owes* l beiiew^ 
its original, to the fame of Petarchv who^ iaan age 
rude and uncultivatecl* by hiatunefiilhomagerto his 
Laura* refined the manners of the lettered world* and 
filled Europe with love and poetry. But the basis 
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of all excellence is truth : he that prc^esses love 
ought to feel its power. Petarch was a real lovery 
and Laura doubtless deserved his tenderness. Of 
Cowley, we are told by Barnes*, who had means 
enough of information, that, whatever he may talk 
of his own inflammability, and the variety of cha- 
racters by which his heart was divided, he in reality 
was in love but once, and then never had rescdu- 
tion to teU his passion. 

This consideration cannot but abate in some mea- 
sure the reader's esteem for the work and the author. 
To love excellence, is natural ; it is natural likewise 
for the lover to solicit reciprocal regard by an ela- 
borate display of his own qualifications. The desire 
of pleasing has in different men produced actions of 
heroism, and e^sions of wit ; but it seems as rea- 
sonable to appear the champion as the poet of an 
** airy nothing," and to quarrel as to write for what 
Cowley might have learned from his master Pindar 
to call " the dream of a shadow." 

It is surely not difficult, in the solitude of a col- 
lege, or in the bustle of the world, to find useful 
studies and serious employment. No man needs to 
be so burthened with life as to squander it in vo- 
luntary d.reams of fictitious occurrences. The man 
that sits down to suppose bimself charged with 
treason or peculation, and heats his mind to an ela- 
borate purgation of his character from crimes which 
he was never within the possibility of committing, 
differs only by the infrequency of his folly, fix)m him 
who praises beauty which he never saw ; complains 

* Bamesii Anacreontem. 
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i^ jealousy which he never felt ; supposes himself 
sometimes invited, and sometimes forsaken; fa- 
tigues his fancy, and ransacks his memory, for 
images which may exhibit the gaiety of hope, or 
the gloominess of despair ; and dresses his imagina- 
ry Chloris or Phyllis sometimes in flowers fading ai} 
her beauty, and sometimes in gems lasting as her 
virtues. 

At Paris, as secretary to Lord Jermyn, he was 
engaged in transacting things of real importance 
with real men and real women, and at that time did 
not much employ his thoughts upon . phantoms of 
gsdlantry. Some of his letters to Mr Bennet, after- 
wards Earl of Arlington, from April to December, 
in 1650, ane preserved in " Miscellanea Aulica," a 
collection of papers published by Brown. These 
letters, being written like those of other men whose 
minds are more on things than words, contribute 
no otherwise to his reputation, than as they shew 
him to have been above the affectation of unseasonw 
^ble elegance, and to have known that the business 
of a statesman can be littie forwarded by flowers of 
rhetoric. 

One passage, however, seems not unworthy of 
tsome notice. Speaking of the Scotch treaty then 
in agitation ; 

" The Scotch treaty," says he, " is the only thiug 
now in which we are vitally concerned ; I am one 
of the last hopers, and yet cannot now abstain from 
believing that an agreement wiU be made; all 
people upon the place incline to that of union. 
The Scotch will moderate something of the rigour 
of their demands ; the mutual necessity of an ac- 
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cord is viinble ; the king is per$ufi4ed o£ it J^nd 
to tell tyou the truth (whiob I take to be an Mrgu^ 
ment above all the rest)» VurgU has told the saipe 
tbing to that purpose.** 

The ^spiK^sioD, from a secretary di tbe pr^ent 
time» wotild be considered as merely ludicH>u8, or at 
most as an ostentatdous dispky of scholarsfaqp ; but 
the manners of that time were so tinged with sur 
perstitiOq, that I cannot but suspect Cowley of ha- 
iring Gcmsulted on this great (MoaAion the Virgilian 
lots, and to have given some CT^dit to the answer of 
bis erode. 

Some years aftetwards, ^^ business,^ says Sprat, 
<^ passed of course into other hands f and Cowley, 
being no Icmger use&l at Paris, wa^ in 10£[6 sent 
back into England, that, <^ uuder pretence of priva*- 
ey and retirement, he nngbt take occasion of giving 
notice of the posture of things in this nation." 

Soon after his return to London, be was seized by 
some mess^gers of the usurping powers, who were 
sent out in quest of another man ; and being exa^ 
mined, was put into confinement, from which he 
was not dismiissed without the security of ^ thou-^ 
sand pounds given by Dr Scarborough. 

This year he puUished his poems, widi a pre&ce, 
in which he seems to have inserted sopaetdiing sup- 
pressed in subsequent editions, which was inters 
pceted to denote some relaxation of his loyalty. 
In tiais preface he ded^res, that ^ \ns desire had 
been for soiB^ days past, aad did stiU veiyvdie- 
mently continue, to letire hiipaelf to. soime of tbe 
Apo^erieaji plaapttatiQits, and to fi»:sake this world for 
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Twm ^e oUoquy Mhicb tlw ^nwanince of aub* 

mission to the usurpers brought upon hini» bfs Inch 
gfpiPter has bfeo yery diUgenli lo dnr hkn, md in- 
^Ofd it do9s iv>t utmi to have leseeped his wputa^ 
tipa. Bifl wi»b fisf wiTivsqfait we can euUy belike 
to h^ tmcUsieiiiUad t a man Ijaiaase^ in one* king* 
ima, and pcMcjpiited in another, who, after a oouim 
of bufiineM that employed all his days and half his 
nights, in ejrpberaig and dfoyphering, oomes to hit 
own copnby fwd stq^ intoaprisop, will be willing 
enough to retiie to some pboe of quiet and of safe^ 
ty. Yet 1^ neither . our reverenos finr ^ genius, 
nor our pity for a sufl&rer, dispose us to foiget, 
that if his activity was Tirtue, his netreat was 
oofv^idiae. 

He then took upoa hki^sdf the charaeter.cf phy» 
sieian, istiU, aeeordiiig to Sprat, with intention ^< to 
dissemble the Hiain design of his coming over ;" 
and, as Mv Weed relatep, f* complying with the 
jnen (hen in "pmar (which was much taken notiee 
af by the royal patty), he obtained an order to be 
created doctor of physic ; which being done to his 
mind (whem^lg^ h^ gained the ill-will <^ some of his 
iliends), he went into Frai^pe again, having made a 
copy of vetacB cm Oliver's deafJhJ' 

/This is no ^ouidble repsesgfitation; yet even in 
this not much wrong can be diseovered. How &r 
he c^plied with the men in power, is to be en^ 
quired before be can be blamed. It is not said that 
he told them any secrets, or assirted them by inteU 
ligmce or aiq^ eHheM act. If he only pr^^imsed to be 
^uiet, that they iii whose ha^ds he was, might free 
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him fiom oonfinement, he did what no law of so- 
ciety prohibits. 

The man whose miscarriage in a just cause has 
put him in the power of his enemy, may, without 
any violation of his integrity, regain his liberty, or 
preserve his life, by a promise of neutrality : for the 
stipulation gives the enemy nothing which he had 
not before. The neutrality of a captive may be al- 
ways secured by his imprisonment or death. He 
that is at the disposal of another may not promise 
to aid him in any injurious act, because no power 
can compel active obedience. He may engage. to 
do nothing, but not to do ill. 

There is reason to think that Cowley promised 
little. It does not appear that his compliance gain- 
ed him confidence enough to be truilted without 
security, for the bond of his bail was never can* 
celled ; nor that it made him think himself secure, 
for, at that dissolution of government which follow- 
ed the death of Oliver, he returned into France, 
where he resumed his former station, and staid till 
the restoration. 

'* He continued," says his biographer, *^ under 
these bonds till the general deliverance;" it is 
therefore to he supposed, that he did not go to 
France, and act again for the king, without the 
consent of his bondsman : that he did not shew his 
loyalty at the hazard of his friend, but by his 
friend's permission. 

Of the verses on Oliver^s death, in which Wood's 
narrative seems to imply something encomiastic, 
there has been no appearance. There is a discourse 
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ftonceming his gdvertiment, indeed, with verses in- 
termixed, but such as certainly gained its author no 
friends among the abettors of usurpation. 

A doctor of physic, however, he was made at Ox- 
ibrd in December 1657; and in the commence^ 
ment of the Royal Society, of which an account 
has been given by Dr Birch, he appears busy among 
the experimental philosophers with the title of Dr 
Cowley. 

There is no reason for supposing that he ever af> 
tempted practice : but his preparatory studies have 
contributed something to the honour of his country. 
Considering botany as necessary to a phyrician, he 
retired into Kent to gather plants ; and as the predo- 
minance of a ^vourite study affects all subordinate 
operations of the intellect, botany in the mind of 
Cowley turned into poetry. He composed, in Latin, 
several books on plants, of which the first and se- 
cond display the qualities of herbs, in elegiac verse ; 
the third and fourth, the beauties of flowers, in va- 
rious measures ; and the fifth and sixth, the uses of 
trees, in heroic numbers. 

At the same time were produced, from the same 
university, the two great poets, Cowley and Milton,^ 
of dissimilar genius, of opposite principles, but 
concurring in the cultivation of Latin poetry ; in 
which the English, till their works and May's po- 
em appeared, seemed unable to contest the palm 
with any other of the lettered nations. 

If the Latin performances of Cowley and Milton 
be compared (for May I hold to be superior to both), 
the advantage seems to lie on the side of Cowley. 
Milton is generally content to express the thoughts 
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of the ftnciettts in tbw kngiioga; CQwIey^ witbaut 
vwok \om of purity v ^sm(»f Mocmmodatea the 
diction of Borne to hia owo eanc^t^Qiia. 

At the r^^toratknn, s^r all tb? 4Uig^f^ of his 
long ^ervioe, a»d with coosi^ousnesi^ iipt only of the 
merit of fidelity^ but of the dignity of great ahiU.ties» 
he naturaUy expected ample prefeymenta; and, that 
he might not be forgotten by hia own faulty wrote 
a song of triumph. But this was a time o£ such 
general hope, that great numbera weire inevitably 
disappointed ; and Cowley found his reward very 
tediously delayed. He bad been promised by both 
Charles the If irst and Second, the mastership of the 
Savoy ; « but he lost it," aaya Wood, ** by certain 
persons, enemies to the muses.'* 

The neglect of the court was not lua only .mcMrti'^ 
acatian; having by auch altmtiaii « he thought 
proper, fitted his old comedy of '' tlie Guardian" 
for the sb^ge^ he produced it under th^ titl^ of 
** The Cutter of Coleman-street." It was treated 
on the atage with great severity, and waa afterwards 
censured as a satire on the ]png'a party. 

Mr Drydeui, who waijt with Mr Sprat to the first 
exhibition, related to Mr Depnis, ^ thati when 
they told CowJ\ey how kittle favour Ijiad been shewn 
him^ he received the news of his ill success, not 
wi^h so much fimmess a& might have been expected 
from so great a man." 

What firmness they expected, or what weakness 
Cowl^ ^scovered, cannot be knpwn. He that 
i^isses his end will nev^w be aisi much pleased as he 
that attains it, even when he can impute no part^f 
his failure to himself ; aibi when the en4 ia to please 
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the multittld^, ho than perhaps has a light, in 
things admitting of gradation andl comparison, to 
throw the whole blame tipon hia judges, and to* 
tally to exclude diffidence and shame, by a haughty 
eonsdousness of his owii excdlehce. 

For the rqeetiian dT this jplay it is difficult now 
to find thd reasoil : it certainly h^ in a rery great 
degree^ the powisr of fiking attention and exciting 
meitiment; Frcnn the (ehai^ of disaffection he ex« 
eulpates himself in his preface, by observing how 
unlikely it iia^ that» harii^ followed the royal fami* 
ly throUgb all their flktresses, *< he should choose 
the time of th^ restoration to begin a quahiel 
ttrith tbeni^'' Jt ap]^tiars^ however^ fioiiii the diea^ 
tnbai legist^ of Downes the : prompter, tx> have 
b£en pofiifadiy eonMdeted lis a satire od the royal- 
ists. . 

That h^ mqiht sfaorleti this tedipus ittispense, hk 
publi Aed his pretetisveinj^ and hib discbntent, in an 
bde called '* The Cbmplaiiit f in which he stytes 
himself the mekmckolg Cowley. This met \vith th^ 
uiiuaL fortune of oon^|daints^ and serais to harb ex- 
dted more contem|>t duin pity. 

These bnlucky iheidents are bimigfat^ malidously 
enough^ together in some stahB^, writiten About 
that timd on the choice of a iaUreit ; a mode of 
satire by whidh, sinc^ it was first introduced by 
Suckling, perhapi ^rery gitoeration of poets ha^ 
been teazed. 

Savoy-missnjag (Rowley came into the eourt^ 

Makifag apologies for his bad play ; 
Every one gave him so good a report. 

That Apollo gave heed to Ul he could say : 
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Nor would he have had, 'tis thought, a rebuke^ 

Unless he had done some notable folly : 
Writ verses unjustly in praise of Sam Tuke^ 

Or printed his pitiful Melancholy. 

His vehement desire of retirement now came 
again upon him. •* Not finding," says the morose 
Wood, " that preferment conferred upon him which 
he expected, while others for their money carried 
away most places, he retired discont^ited into 
Surrey." 

• " He was now," says the courtly Sprat, ** weary 
of the Vexations and formalities of an active con- 
dition. He had heen perplexed with a long com- 
pliance to foreign manners. He was satiated with 
the arts of a court ; which sort of. life, though his 
virtue made it innocent to him, yet nothing could 
make it quiet. Those were the reasons that moved 
him to follow .the violent indination of his own 
mind, which, in the greatest throng of his former 
business, had still called upon him, and* represented 
to him the true delights of solitary studies, of tem- 
perate pleasures, and a moderate revenue below the 
malice and flatteries of fortune." 

So differently are things seen ! and so differently 
are they shewn ! But actions are visible, though mo- 
tives are secret. Cowley certadnly retired ; first to 
Barn-elms, and afterwards to Chertsey, in Surrey. 
He seems, however, to have lost part of his dread 
of the hum of men * He thought himself now safe 
enough from intrusion, without the defence of moun- 
tains and oceans ; and, instead of seeking, shelter in 

* L'Alle^ro of Milton. 
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America, wisely went only so &r from the bustle 
of life as that he might easily find his way back, 
when solitude should grow tedious. His retreat 
was at first but slenderly accommodated ; yet he 
soon obtained, by the interest of the Earl of St Al- 
ban's, and the Duke of Buckingham, such a lease 
of the queen's lands as afforded him an ample in- 
come. 

By the lovers of virtue and of wit it will be soli- 
citously asked, if he now was happy. Let them 
peruse one of the letters accidentally preserved by 
Peck, which I recommend to the consideration o{ 
aU that may hereafter pant for solitude. 



^ To Db Thomas Spbat. 

« Chertsey, May 21, 1665. 

<< The first night that I came hither I caught so 
great a cold with a defluxion of rheum, as made 
me keep my chamber ten days. And, two after, 
had such a bruise on my ribs with a fall, that I 
am yet unable to move or turn myself in my bed. 
.This is my personal fortune here to begin with. 
And, besides, I can get no money firom my tenants, 
and have my meadows eaten up every night by 
cattle put in by my neighbours. What this signi- 
fies, or may come to in time, God knows ; if it be 
ominous, it can end in nothing less than hanging. 
Another misfortune has been, and stranger than all 
the rest, that you have broke your word with me, 
and failed to come, even though you told Mr Bois 
that you would. This is what they caU monstri 



t 
> 



^inile. 1 do hope to t&myet my tftt6 htut so fhr 
tirithin five oi- six ddys (though it b^ tihc^tfallh yet 
mrhethei I shall ever recover it) as to wklk ftbdut 
nij^aiii^ And then, tnethifiki^, you and t sfctid ttie 
dean might be teiy me^ upori St Anrfs hill. 
Yitfti might vety cotivetiientiy ettme hliher the tvay 
uf Hampton towii, lyihg thete irtie night 1 write 

this in pain, and can say no more : verbum sapierUL^ 
He did not long enjoy the pleasure ot mttdr the 
uneasiness of sdlitude ; fo^ he died at the ^I'ch- 
hdiise* in Chert^y, in 1607, irf tM 4gtH yeto 6f 
his ag&. 

He was bflhed With gi^t pbftlp nettr Chfttieet ahd. 
Spenser ; and king Charles pronounced, *' That Mr 
Cowley had not left behind him a better man in 
England;* He is i-epi-esfentM by Br Sprat as the 
most amiable of mankind; and this posthumous 
praise may safely be credited, as it has never been 

c«)Attadict6d by envy ot by faetioh. 

Such are the remarks mA meihdft^^ T^fiii^h I have 
befen able to add to the n&rfaflt^ iff Dr Spftit j Who, 

wHtlhg When the feuds &£ the civil wftr Weite yet 
recent, md the minds of either painty ti^i^rfe eafeily 
irritated, was obliged to pass over mihy ttaflsa^ 
tioniJ in general expressions, and to leave ciiiriosity 
ofteti unsatisfied. What he did hot tell, cannot 
howeM^r now be known ; t must therefore recom- 
mend the pentskl of his Work, to which my Aarra- 
tibh dan be considered bhly as a slender stip|)Iement. 
Cowley, like other poets Who have written with 
narrow views, and, instead of tracing intellectual 
pleasures in the, minds of itoen, paid theilr court to 

* Now in the possession of Mr Clarfc^ alderman of London. 



tempordiy ][>iejudices» has been At one time too 
much praised, and too. much neglected at another. 

Wi(^ like all other things subject by their nature 
to the choice of man, has its changes and feshions; 
and at different tiikies takes different forms. About 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, appeared 
a race, of writers that may be termed the raetaphy-^ 
sical poets ; of whom, in a criticism on the works 
of Cowley^ it is not improper to give some accounts 

The metaphysical poets wei^ men of learnings 
^nd to shew their learning was their whole endea- 
vour t but, unluckily resolving to shew it in rhyme^ 
instead of writing poetry they only wrote verses^ 
and very often such verses as stood the trial of the 
finger better than of the ear ; for the modulation 
was so imperfect, that they were only found to be 
verses by counting the syllables^ 

If the father of criticism has rightly denominated 
poetry ^»^n f^i^tM^.j an imitative art, these writers 
will, without great wrong, lose their right to the 
name of poets ; for they cannot be said to have 
imitated any thing : they neither copied nature nor 
life ; neither painted the forms of matter, nor repre- 
sented the operations of intellect. 

Those however who deny them to be poets, allow 
them to be wits. Dryden confesses of himself and 
his contemporaries, that they fall below Donne in 
wit ; but mamtains, that they surpass him in poetry. 

If wit be well described by Pope, as being " that 
which has been often thought, but was nevfer before 
so well expressed," they certainly never xittained* 
nor ever sought it ; for they endeavoured to be 
singular in their thoughts, and were careless of 

VOL. IX. c 
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their dictioti. But Pope's aeoount o| wit is mu 
doubtedly eiroi^oas : he depresses it below its iia* 
tural dignity, and reduces it from stren^h. of 
thought to happiness of language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate conception^ 
that be considered as wit which is at once natural 
and new, that which, though not obvious, is, u{k)n 
its first production, acknowledged to be just ; if it be 
Ihat which he that never found it, wonda^ bow he 
missed ; to wit of this kind the metophysical poets 
have seldom risen. ' Their thoughts are often new^ 
but seldom natural ; they are not obvious^ but ne- 
ther are they just ; and the reader, for from wondef^ 
ing that he missed them, wotiders more frequently 
by what perverseness of industry they w«e ever 
feund. 

But wit, abstracted from its efiSscts upon the 
bearer, may be more rigorously and philosophically 
considered as a kind of dhfcordia concors ; a combi^ 
nation of dissimilar images, or discovery c£ occult 
resemblances in things apparently unlike^ Of wit, 
tiius defined, they have m<»*e th^ enough. The 
most heterogeneous ideas are yoked by vidlence 
together ; nature and art are ransacked for ilhistra-^ 
tions, comparisons, and allusions; their learning 
instructs^ and their subtilty surprises; but the 
reader commonly thinks his improvement dearly 
bought, and, thoirgh he sometimes admires, is sel« 
dom pleased. 

From this account of their cwnpositicmsit will be 
readily inferred, that they were not successful in re- 
presenting or moving the affections. As they were 
wholly employed on something unexpected and sur* 



j^risiiig, they tiad no regard to that uniformity of 
sentiment which enables us to conceive and to excite 
the pains and the pkasui'e of other minds: they never 
enquired what» on any occasion, they should have 
sasid or done ; but wrote rather as beholders than 
partakers of human nature ; as beings looking upon 
good and evil» impassive and at leisure ; as epicurean 
deities^ making remarks on the actions of men, and 
th6 vicissitudes of life, without interest and without 
emotion. Their courtship was void of fondness, and 
their lamentation of sorrow^ Their wish was only to 
aay what they hoped had been never said before. 

Nor was the sublime more within their reach than 
the pathetic ; for they never attempted that com-^ 
prehension and expanse of thought which at once 
fills the whole mind, and of which the first effect is 
sudden artoiiishment, and the second rational admi- 
ration. Sublimity is produced by aggregation, and 
littleness by dispersion. Great thoughts are always 
general^ and consist in positions not limited by ex* 
eeptions, and in descriptions not descending to min^ 
utenesa. It is with great propriety that subtilty, 
which in its original import means exility of particles^ 
is taken in its metaphorical meaning for nicety of 
.distinction^ Those writers who lay on the wateh for 
novelty^ could have little hope of greatness; for gre^t 
things cannothave escapedformerobservation. Their 
attempts were always analytic ; they broke every 
image into fragments ; and could no more repre-^ 
sent, by their slender conceits and laboured particu- 
.laritdes, the prospects^of nature, or the scenes of 
•life, than he who dissects a sun beam with a prism 
can exhibit the wide effiklgenoe of a $un^mer noon. 
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What they wanted however of the suUitney they 
endeavoured to supply by hyperbole ; their amplifi* 
cation had no limits ; they left not only reason bat 
fancy behind them ; and produced combinations of 
confused magnificence, that not only could not be 
credited, but could not be imagined. 

Yet great labour, directed by great abililies, is 
never wholly lost ; if they frequently threw away 
their wit upon false conceits, they likewise some- 
times struck out unexpected truth : if their concdts 
were far-fetched, they were often worth the carriage 
To write on their plan, it was at least necesiary to 
read and think. No man could be bom a metaphy- 
sical poet, nor assume the dignity of a writer, by 
descriptions copied from descriptions, by imitations 
borrowed from imitations, by traditional imagery* 
and hereditary similes, ^by readiness of rhyme, and 
volubility of syllables. 

In perusing the works of this race of autiiors, the 
mind is exercised either by recollection 6r inquiry ; 
either something already learned is to be retrieved, or 
something new is to be examined. If their greatness 
seldom elevates, their acuteness often surprises ; if 
the imagination is not always gratified, at least the 
powers of reflection and comparison are employed ; 
and in the mass of materials which ingenious absur- 
dity has thrown together, genuine wit and useful 
knowledge may be sometimes found buried perhaps 
in grossness of expression, but useful to those who 
know their value ; and such as, when they are ex- 
panded to perspicuity, and polished to elegance, 
may give lustre to works which have more propriety 
though less copiousness of sentiment. 



This kind c^ writting, which was^ I bdieye bor- 
rowed 'from Marino and his followers, had been 
recommended by the example of Donne, a man of 
very extensive and various knowledge ; and by Jon- 
son, whose Boanner resembled that of Donne more 
in the ruggedness of his lines than in the cast of nis 
sentiments. 

When their reputation was high, they had un- 
doubtedly more imitators than time has left behind. 
Their immediate successors, of whom any remem- 
brance can be said to remain, were Suckling, Wal- 
ler, Denham, Cowley, Cleiveland, and Milton. Den 
ham and Waller sought another way to fame, by im- 
proving the harmony of our numbers. Milton tried 
the metaphysic style only in his lines upon Hobson 
the carrier. Cowley adopted it, and excelled his 
predecessors, having as much sentiment and more 
music. Suckling neither improved' versification, 
nor abounded in conceits. The fashionable style 
remained chiefly with Cowley ; SuckUng could not 
leach it, and Milton disdained it 

Critical remarks are not easily understood with 
out examples ; and I have therefore collected in- 
stances of the modes of writing by which this species 
of poets (for poets they were called by themselves 
and their admirers) was eminently distinguished. 

As the authors of this race were perhaps more 
desirous of being admired than understood, they 
sometimes drew their conceits from recesses of learn- 
ing not very much frequented by common reader? 
of poetry. Thus, Cowley on knowledge : 

The sacred tree 'midst the fair orchAi^ grew ; 
The phoenix truth did on it rest^ 



Sit COWLEY, 

And biiOt his pcrfam'd nest, 
Tbat right Propherian tree which did true ^giq shew. 

£adi leaf did learned notions givcj 

And the apples were demonstrative : 
So dear their colour and divine^ 
fhe very shade they cast did other lights outshine 

On Anacreon continuing a lover in }A^ old age ; . 

Love was with thy life entwin^d^ 

Close as heat with fire is join'd ; 

A powerful brand prescrib'd the date 

Of thine, like Meleager^s fate. 

Th' antiperistasis of age 

More enfiam'd thy amorous rage. 

In the following verses we have an allugioti to ^ 
rabbinical (pinion concerning manna : 

Variety I ask not: give me one 
To live perpetually upon. 
The person love does to us fit. 
Like inapna, has the taste of all in it, 

Thus Donne shews his m^cinal knowledge in 
jsome encomiastic verses ; 

In every thing there naturally grows 
A balsamum to keep it fresh and new. 
If 'twere not injur'd by extrinsic blows ; 

Your youth and beauty are this balm in you. 

But you, of learning and religion. 
And virtue and such ingredients, have made 

A mithridate, whose operaticm 
ICeeps ofi*, or cures what can be done or said. 

Though the following lines of Donne, on the last 
night of the year, have something in them too 
scholastic, they are not inelegant : 



Ibis twilight of two yeaM, not fmtt nor nex^ 
Some emhkm is of nio> or I of thu, 

Wbo, meteor^'like^ of stuff and form pelrplext, 
Whose what and where in disputation is. 
If I should cfdl me any thing, should miss. 

I sum the years Ittid me, and £nd ttie not 
Debtor to th' old, nor creditor to th' new* 

That cannot say, itiy thrnks I have forgot, 
Nor trust I this with hopes ; and yet scarce true 
This bravery is^ since these times shew'd me you. 

Donne. 

Yet more abstirase and profound i$ Donne*^ re- 
flection upon man as a microcosm : 

If men be worlds^ there is in eyery one 
Something to answer in some proportion ; 
All the world's riches ; and in good men, this 
Virtue, our form's form, and our soul's soul« is* 

Of thoughts so far-fetched, as to be not only un- 
eig>ected, but unnatural, all their books are fuU^ 

To a lady, who wrote poesies for rings : 

They, who above do iarious circles find. 
Say, like a ring, th' equator Heaven does bind. 
When Heaven shall be adom'd by thee, 
(Which then more Heaven than 'tis will be) 
Tis thou must write the poesy there^ 

For it wanteth one as yet. 
Then the sun pass through't twice a year. 

The sun, which is esteem'd the god of wit. 

Cowley* 

The difficulties which have been raised about 
identity in philosophy, are by Covy^ley, with still 

more perplexity, applied to Love : 
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Five years ago (says story) Mov'd joa. 

For which you call me moat inconstant now ; 

Pardon me, madam, yon mistake the man ; _ 

For I am not the same that I was then ; 

No flesh is now the same 'twas then in me. 

And that my mind is diang'd yourself may see* 

The same thoughts tb retain still, and intents. 

Were more inconstant far ; for accidents 

Must of all things most strangely inconstant prove. 

If from one subject they t' another mov0 ; 

My members then the father members were. 

From whence these take their birth, which now are here^ 

If then this body Iqve what th' other dhdj, 

'Twere incest, which by nature is forbid^ 

The love of different women is, in geographical 
poetry, compared to travels; through different 
countries : 

Hast thou not found each woman's breast 
(The land where thou hast travelled) 

Either by savages possest. 
Or wild, and uninhabited ? 

What joy could'st take, or what repose. 

In countries so uncivilized as those ^ 
JLust, th^ scorching dog-star, here 

Rages with immoderate heat ; 
Whilst pride, the rugged northern bear. 

In others makes the cold too great. 
And where these are temperate known, 

T^e soil's all barren sand, or rocky stone, 

CaWLEY. 

A lover, burnt up by his affection, is compared 
to JEgypt : 

The fate of Egypt I sustain, 
» And never feel tlie due of rain 

From clouds which in t,he head appear ; 



Birt an my too*nuch moutitre owe 
To oyerftpwings of the heart bdow. 



COWJLKT. 



The lover supposes his lady acquainted with the 
ancient laws of augury and rites of sacrifice : 

And yet this death of mine, I fetor. 
Wilt omihoiu to her qipear : 

When sound in every other part. 
Her sacrifice is found without an heart 

' For the last tempest of my death 
Shall sigh out that too, with my breath. 

That the chaos was harmonized^ has been recited 
of old ; but whence the different sounds aros^ re* 
mained for a modem to discover : 

Th' ungov^m'd parts no correspondence knew ; 
An artless war from thwarting motions grew ; 
Till they to number and fixt rules were brought 
Water iind air he for the tenor chose, 
Earth made the base ; the treble, flame arose. 

Cqwlky, 

The tears of lovers are aiwa}'^s of great poetical 
accoimt ; but Donne has extended them into worlds. 
If the lines are not easily understood, they may be 
read again : 

On a round ball 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe, Afiric, and an Asia, 
And quickly make that which was nothing, alt 
So doth each tear. 
Which thee doth wear, 
A globe, yea world, by that impression grow. 
Till thy tears mixt with mine do overflow 
This world, by waters sent from thee my heayoi di8solve4 

80, 



reading tiie following Iktes, tiie jUsiAer may 
perhaps ciy out — Confhsion worse confounded. 

Here fies a die sun^ and a he moan here, 

Sbe gires the best li^^t to his sphei^ 

Or each is both^ and aD, and so 
They unto ooe another nothing owe. 

DONHB. 

Who but Donne would hare tiiougbt fhat a good 
man is a telescope ? 

Though God be our true glass through which we aee 
All^ shice the being of all things is he^ 
Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion Bt, by perspective 
Deeds of good men ; for by their living here. 
Virtues, indeed remote, seem to be near. 

Who would imagine it posdble that in a very 
few lines so many remote ideas could be brought 
together? 

Since 'tis my doom, love's undershrieve. 

Why this reprieve ? 
Why doth my she advowson fly 

Incumbency ? 
To lett thyself doit thoa intend 

By candles end> 
And hcdd the contrast thus in doubt. 

Life's taper out > 

Think but how soon the market fails. 

Your sex lives faster than the males ; 

And if to measure age's tpan. 

The jober Julian were th' account of man. 

Whilst you live by the fldet Gregorian. 

Cleivelanjp. 

Of enormous and disgusting hyperboles, these 
may be examples : 

^ By every wind that comes this way. 
Send me at least a sigh or two. 



As shall ^emselfira make winds to get to jroiL 

CpWLBT, 

In tears I'll Vaste these eyes. 
By love so vainly fed ; 
So last c£ old tl^e'deluge punished. 



All annM in brass, the tidiest dress ctitilit, 
(A dismal glorious sight !) he shone Afar, 
llie siin himself started with sadden fHght, 
To see his h^fuas raturn sq dismal bright. 



COWLKT. 



toWtSY, 



An universal o(Mistoniatk>n ; 

lUs bloody eyes hehutls round, his sharp powft 

Tear tkp ^e ground ; then rans he wild aboat. 

Lashing his angry tail and roliriAg oat* 

Beasts creep into ^ir d^ns, and tiraible there ; 

Trees, though no wind is stirring, shake with fesr ; 

l^ilence and horror fill the place around ; 

Echo itself dares scarce repeat the sound. 

Cowi,KT.. 

Their fictions were often tiolent $nd unnatunU. 

Of his mistress 1>atliitig. 

The fish around her crowded, as they do 

To the false light that treacherous fishers shew> 

And all with as much ease might taken be; 

As she fit first took me ; 

For ne'er did light so dear 

Among the waVes appear^ 
Tl^ough every night the sun himself act Aere. i 

Gowi«Ev. 

The poetical effect of a lover^s name upon glass : 

My name engrav'd'herein 
Doth contribute my firmness to this gltas; 
^ Which, ever since that charm, hath been 
As hard as that which gr^v'd it was. 
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Their conceits were sentunenta slight and trifling. 

On an inconstant woman : 

He enjoys the calmj sunshine now. 

And no breath stirring hears. 
In the clear heaven of thy brow. 
No smallest doad appears. 
He sees thee gentle, fair, and gay. 
And trusts the faithless April of diy May. 

COWLKT. 

Upon a paper written with the juice of lemon^ 
and read by the fire : 

Nothing yet in thee is seen. 

But when a genial heat warms thee within, 

A new-bom wood of various lines there grows : 

Here buds an h, and there a B, 

Here spouts a V, and there a T, 

And all tb^ flouzishiiig letters stand in rows. 

Cowley. 

As they sought only for novelty, they did not 
much enquire whether their allusions were to things 
high or low, elegant or gross ; whether they com- 
pared the little to the greats or the great to the 
little. 

Physic and chirurgery for a lover : 

Gently, ah ! gently, madam, touch 
The wound, which you yourself have made ; 

That pain must needs be very much. 
Which makes me of your hand afindd, 

Cordiids of pity give me now. 

For I too weak of purgings grow. 

Cowley. 

, The world and a clock : 

Mahol th' inferior world's fantastic face 
Thro' all the turns of matter^s maze did trace ; 
Great Nature's well«8et clock ia pieces took ; 
On all the springs and smallest wheels did lool^ 




COtfLSY. •• 

Of life and motion, and widi e^oiil art ' *' 

Made up the whole again of ev«y part 

C0WI.BY. 

A coal-pit has not often found its poet ; but^tbat 
it may not want its due bonour^ Cleiveland has p»» 
ralleled it with the sun : 

The moderate value of our guiltless ore 

Makes no man atheist, and no woman whore ; 

Yet why should haUow*d vestal's sacred shrine 

Deserve more honour than a flaming mine ? - 

These pregnant womhs of heat would fitter be^ 

Than a few embers^ for a deity. 

Had he our pits, the Persian would admire 

No sun, but warm's devotion at our fire : 

He'd leave the trotting whisper, and prefer 

Our profound vulcan *bove that waggoner. 

For wants he heat, or light ? or would have store 

Of both ? 'tis here : and what can suns give more ? 

Nay, what's the sun, but in a different name, ' 

A coal-pit rampant, or a mine on flame ! 

Then let this tn^th reciprocally run. 

The sun's heaven's coalery, and coals our sun^ 

De^tb, a voyage : 

No family 
E*er rigged a soul for heaven's discovery. 
With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Venture their stakes, with him in joy to share. 

Donnje:^ 

Their thoughts and expressions were sometimeB 
grossly absurd, and such as no figures or licence 
can reconcile to the understanding. 

A lover neither dead nor alive : 

Then down I laid my head 

Down on cold earth ; and for a while wa6 ^ad. 

And my freed soul to a strange somewhere fled ; 



Ah ! sottish soul» teid I, 

When back to its ^e again I saw hAji 
' ' ('ool tb resume her broken chain^ 

And f ow her galley her^ agaii^ • 

Pool, to that body to return 
Wliexis it tondemti^d and destined i» to bom 1 
Once dead, how can it be. 
Death should a thing so pleasant seem to thee. 
That thou should'^t come to lire it o'er again in me ? 

*■'"."' " Cowtklr* 

A iiOVer^s heart, a hand grettado: 

Wo to her stubborn heart, if once mine con^ 

Into the self-sapi]^ roq^ ; 

'Twill tear and blow up all within. 
Like a grenado $hot into a magazine. 
Then shall love keep the ashes, and torn parts^ 

Of both om; bjok^n hearts : 

Shall <^t of both one new one make t _ ' 
From her's th' ?i\lay, from mine th^ metal take. 

CoWlElf. 

The poetical pi^opagatioft of light : 

The prince's favour is diffused o'er all. 

From which all fottunos* names, and natures fall : 

Then firom thpse wombs of stars, the bride's bright eyes> 

At every glance a constellation flies> 
And sows the cqurt with stars, and doth prevent, 

In light aiid power, the all-ey'd firmament : 
First her eye' kindles other ladies' eyes. 

Then from their beams their jewels' lustres rise i 
^^4 fi^om lixeir. jewels torches do take fire, 

* • " • 

And all its warmth, ^xid light, and good desire. 

DoKMlfi 

They were iii very little care to clothe their ikm 
tions with ©leganee of dreijs, and therefore miss the 
notice and the praise which are often gained by 
those wh^ think lesa» but are qaore diUgent to adorn 
their thoughts. 



oowlbt; si 

; : l%i&t a 'nktiew Movvd is ftirar m idM lUii in 
reality, is by Cowley thus expimsed : 

Thou ininy fimoy dosi much Uglier tftani, 
Tbaii woman ttm be plac'd by nature** hand ; 
And I tpuat needa^ Tm sure, a loaer be^ 
To change thee aa thou'rt diere^ for very thee* 

That prayer and kbcmr should oo-opexate, are 
thus taught by Donne : 

In none but us are such mixM engines found. 
As haiiids of double office : for die ground 
We till with tttem, and diem to heaven we raise: 
^Q pi^eriess labour^ or, without this^ prays^ 
Doth but oi\e \alf, that's none. 

By the same author, a common topic, the danger 
of procrastination, is thus illustrated : 

■ That which I should have b^guo 

In my youth's momii^ now lats must la»e doqe ; 

And I, as giddy traveljera qiu^t do^ 

Which stray or sImp att diiy, mfi btmog lapt 

Light and strength, dark and tir'd, must then ride post. 

All that man has to do is to live and die ; the 

sum of humanity is comprehended by Donne iii the 

toUowing lines : 

Think in. how poor a^ prison tbou didst lie; 
^ AAcr enabled but to suck and cry. 
Think, when 'twas grown to most, 'twas a poor inn, 
A province packed up in two yards of skin> 
And that usurp'd,.ar threatened with a rage 
Of aidsneeaes, or dieir tme modier, ag& 
fiut think that daath hath now enfiraodiia'd thae; 
Thou hast thy expansion now, and hber^ ; 
Think, that a rusty piece discharged is flowa 
In pieces, and the bullet is his own. 
And freely fiies : this to thy soiil idlow. 
Think Uiy shell broke, think thy soul hatch'd but now. 






: Tfa^ Wjfere sametimeis inddleate and dufgu^slirig. 
Cowley thus apostrophises beauty : 

■ Thou tyrant, vhidi leav'st no nuva freel . : 
Thou subtile thiefj from whom nought safe can be 1 / 
Thou murderer^ which ha3t kill'd; and devil, 
would^'at danm me ! 

Thus he address^il \n6 mistitfsit : r 

Thou who, in many a propriety, ' . 

So truly art the sun to n^e. 

Add one more likeness, which Fm sure you can. 

And let me and my sun beget a man. 

Thus he fepl'esents the meditations of a lover : 

Though in thy thoughts scarce any tracts liave been 
So much as of original sin. 
Such charms thy beauty wears, as might 
Desires in dying confest saints exdte* 

Thou with i^trange adultery 
Dost in ^h breast a brothel keep ; 

Awake, all men do lust for thee, ■ 
And some enjoy thee when they sleep. - 

The true taste of tefu:^. 

Hither with crystal vials, lovers, come. 
And take my tears, which are love's wine. 

And try your mistress' tears at home ; 
For all are fidse, that taste not just like mine. 

DOMKC« 

This is yet mc^re indelicate : 

As the sweet sweat of roses in a stiB, 

As that which from chaf' d musk-cat's pores doth tr3I« 

As the almighty lyilm of the early east ; 

Such are the sweet drops of my mistress' breast. 

And on hef^eck her skin such lustre sets. 

They seem no sweat-drops but pearl coronets : 

Rank, sweaty froth thy mistress' brow defiles. 

DoNKi:« 
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exprearions sometimes raise hxmat, yurhtik 
they intend perhaps to be pathetic : 



AM meii in hell are from diseases free. 
So f^m aU other ills am I, 
Free from their knowif formality : 

Bat all pains eminently lie in thee« 
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They were not always strictly curious, whether 
the opinions from which they drew their illustrations 
were true ; it was enough that they were popular. 
Bacon remarks, that some falsehoods are continued 
by tradition, because they supply commodious al- 
lusions. 

It gave a piteous groan, and so it broke : 
In vain it something would have spdce; 
The love within too strong Ibr't was, 
like poison put into aVenioe«glass« 

CoWLBT. 

In forming descriptions, they looked out, not 
for images, but for conceits. Night has been n 
common subject, which poets have contended to 
adorn. Dryden's Night is well known ; Donne's if 
as follows : 

^ Thou seest me here at midnight, now all rest 2 
Tim^s dead low-water ; when all minds divest 
To-morrow^s business ; when the labourers have 
Such rest in bed, that their last churdi-yard grave, 
Subject to change, will scarce be a type of this ; 
Now wh^i the client, whose last hearing is 
To-morrow, sleeps ; wh^i the condemned man, . 
Who, when be opes his eyes, mudt shut them then 
Again by deaths although sad watch he keep. 
Doth practise dying by a little sleep ; 
Thou at this midnight seest me. 
TOL. IX. B 
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It mtuit be however confessed of these writers, 
that if they are, upon common subjects, often unne- 
cessarily and unpoetkally subtUe ; yet, whare scho- 
lastic speculation can be properly admitted, their 
copiousness and acuteness may justly be admired. 
What Cowley has written upon hope shews an un- 
equalled fertility of invention : 

Hope^ whose weak being ruin'd is, 

Alike if it i Qcoeed and if it miss ; 
Whom good or ill does equallj confound. 
And both the horns of Fate's dUemma wound; 

Vain shadow ! which dost vanish quite, 
^ Both at full noon and perfect night ! 

The stars have not a possibility 

Of blessing thee ; 
If things then fiom Aeiv end w happy caU, 
'Tis Hope is the most hopeless thii^ of ali 

Hope, thou bold taster cif delight^ 

Who, Whilst thou should'st but taste, devour'st it quite^ 

Thou bring'st us an estate, yet leav'st us poor. 

By ck>gging it with legacies before ! 

The joys which we entire should wed. 

Come deflowerM virgins to our bed; 
Good fortunes without gain imported be. 
Such mighty customls paid to thee : 
For joy, like wine kept dose, does better taste ; 
If ittalce air before its i^irits waste. 

To the following comparison of a man that tra- 
vels and his wife that stays at home, with a pair of 
compasses^ it may be doubted whether absurdity or 
ingenuity has better claim : 

Our two souls, therefore, which are one. 

Though i must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an, expansion. 

Like gold to airy thinneta beat 
If they be two, they are two so 
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As ^flTtwin compAMtg are two ; 
Thy toui, the fix'd fbot> makes no show 

To mG¥e, but doth if th' other do. 
And though it in the centre sit, 
j Yet, when the other far doth roam. 

It leans and hearkens after it. 

And grows erect as that comes home. 
Such wilt thou he to me, who must 

Uke th' other foot obUquely run. 
Thy firmiless makes my circle just. 

And makes me end where I begun. 



Donne. 



In all these examples it is apparent, that what- 
ever is improper or vitions is produced by a volun- 
taiy< deviation from nature, in pursuit of something 
new and strange ; and that the writers &il to give 
delight by liieir desire of exciting admiration* 

Having thus endeavoured to exhibit a general 
representation of the style and sentiments of die me- 
taphysical poets, it is now proper to examine parti- 
culary the works of Cowley, who was almost the 
last of that race, and undoubtedly the best 

His Miscellanies contain a coUecticm of short com- 
positions, written some as they were dictated by a 
mind at leisure, and some as they were called forth 
by different occasions ; with great variety of style 
and sentiment, from burlesque levity to awful gran* 
deur. Such an assemblage of diversified excelleince 
no other poet has hitherto afforded. To choose the 
best, am<nig many good, is one of the most hazard- 
ous attempts of critidsm, I know not whether 
Scaliger himself has persuaded many readers to join 
with him in his preference of the two favourite odes, 
which he estimates in his raptures at the value of a 
kingdom. I will, however, venture to recommend 
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Cowley's first jnece, which ought to be inscribed To 
my Muse, for want of which the second couplet is 
without reference. When the title is added, there 
will «till remain a defect ; for every piece ought to 
contain in itself whatever is necessary to make it 
intelligible. Pope has some epitaphs without 
names; which are therefore epitaphs to be lett, oc- 
cupied indeed for the present, but hardly appropri- 
ated. 

The ode on wit is almost without a rival. It was 
about the time of Cowley that wit, which had been 
tin then used for inteUeotion, in contradistinction to 
will, took the meaning, whatever it be, which k 
now bears. 

Of all the passages in which the poets have exem« 
plified tl^ir own precepts, none will easily be foun^ 
of greater excellence than that in which Cowleg^ 
condemns exuberance of wit : 

Yet 'tis not to adorn and gild each part^ 

That shews more cost than art. 
Jewels at nose and lips but ill appear ; 

Rather than a]! things wit, let none be iherr* 

Several lights will not be seen. 

If there be nothing else between.. 
Men doubt, because they stand so thick V th' sky;^ 
If those be stars which paint the galaxy. 

In his verses to Ix)rd Falkland^ whom every man 
of his time was proud to praise, there are, as there 
must be in Cowley's compositions^ some striking 
thoughts, but they are not well wrought. Hi» Elegy 
on Sir Henry Wotton is vigorous and happy : the- 
series of thoughts is easy and natural; and the con^ 
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elusion, though a little weakened by the intrudoa 
of Alexander, is elegant and forcible. 

It may be remarked, that in this elegy, and in 
most of his encomiastic poems, he has forgotten or 
neglected to name his heroes. 

In his poem on the death of Hervey, there is 
much praise, but little passion*; a very just and ample 
delineation of such Yirtues as a studious privacy ad* 
mits, and isuch inteflectud excellence m a mind not 
yet called forth to action can display. He knew 
how to distinguish, and how to commend, the quali- 
ties of his companion ; but, when he wishes to make 
us weep, he forgets to weep himseif, and ^yerts his 
sorrow by imagining how his crown of bays, if he 
had it, would crackle in the fire. It is the odd fiite 
of this thought to be the worse for being true. The 
bay-leaf crackles remarkably as it bums; as there*- 
fore this property was not asisigned it by chance, the 
mind must be thought sufficiently at ease that could 
attend to such minuteness of physiology. But the 
power of Cowley is not so much to move the affec- 
tions, as to exercise the understanding. 

The Chronicle is a composition unrivalled and 
alone : such gaity of fancy, such facility of ex- 
pression, such varied similitude, such a succession 
of images, and such a dance of wcnrds, it is in vain to 
expect except from Cowley. His strength always 
appears in his agility ; his volatility is not the flutter 
of ^ light, but the bound of an elastic mind. His 
levity never leaves his learning behind it ; the mo- 
ralist^ the politician, and the critic, mingle their 
influence even in this airy frolic of genius. To such 
a perlprmanc^ Suckling could have brought the 
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gfiityf but not the knowledge ; Dry den oould have 
supplied the knowledge, but not the gaity. 

The verses to Davenant, which are vigorously. be- 
gun, aiid happily concluded, contain some hints of 
criticism very justly conceived and happily express^ 
ed. Cowley's critical abilities have not been si:^- 
dently observed : the few decisions and remarks, 
which his prefaces and bis notes on the Davideifi 
supply, were at that time accessions to English li- 
terature, and show such skill as raises our wish for 
more examples. 

The lines from Jersey are a very curious and 
pleasing specimen of the &miliar descending to the 
burlesque. 

His two metrical disquisitions for and against 
reason are no mean specim^is of metaphysical 
poetry. The stanzas against knowledge produce 
little conviction. In those which are intended to 
exalt the human faculties, reason has its projj^er 
task assigned it ; that of judging, not of things re-^ 
vealed, but of the reality of revelation. In the 
verses for Reason is a passage which Bentiey, in 
the only English verses which he is known to have 
written, seems to have copied, though with the in- 
feriority of an imitator. 

The holy book like the eighth sphere doth shine. 

With thousand lights of truth divine ; 
So numberless the stars, that to our eye 

It makes all but one galaxy. 
Yet reason must assist too ; for^ in seas 

So Yast and dangerous as these. 
Our course by stars above we cannot know 

Without the compass too below. 



J 
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Aft» this says Bentii^y * ; 

Who travels m rdigiooB jmts, 
Trwth Bux'd with eivor, shade with nji, 

L3Le Whiston wanting pyx or stars. 
In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 

Cowley seems to have had what Mflton is he- 
fieved to have wanted, the skill to rate his own 
performances by their just value, and hw therefore 
closed his Miscellanies with the verses upon Cra- 
«haw, which apparently excel all that have gone 
before them, and in which there are beauties which 
common axithors may justly think not only above 
their attainment, but above their ambition. 

To the Miscellanies succeed the Anacreontiquec^ 
or paraphrastical translations of some little poems, 
which pass, however justly, under the name of Ana- 
creon. Of these songs dedicated to festivity and 
gaiety, in which even the morality is voluptuous, 
and which teach nothing but the enjoyment of the 
present day, he has ^ven rather a pleasing than a 
faithful representation, having retained their spright- 
liness, but lost their simplicity. The Anacreon of 
Cowley, like the Homer of Pope, has admitted the 
decoration of some modem graces, by which he is 
undoubtedly more amiable to common readers, and 
perhaps, if they would honestly declare their own 
perceptions, to far the greater part of those whom 
courtesy and ignorance are content to style the 
learned. 

These little pieces will be found more finished in 
their kind than any other of Cowley*s works. The 

* Dodsley's Collection of Poems. 
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dictkm shews nothing of the mould of time, and 
the sentiments are at no great diistance from our 
present habitudes of thought. R6al mirth must be 
always natural, and nature is uniform. Men have 
been wise in very different modes ; but they have 
always laughed the same way. 

Levity of thought naturally produced familiarity 
of language, and the familiar part of language con- 
tinues long the same ; the dialogue of comedy, when 
it is transcribed from popular manners and real life, 
is read firom age to age with equal pleasure. The 
artifices of inversion, by which the established or- 
der of wojds is changed, or of innovation, by which 
n^w words or meanings of words are introduced, is 
practised, not by those who talk to be understood, 
but by those who write to be admired. 

The Anacreontiques, therefore, of Cowley, give 
now all the pleasure which they ever gave. If he 
was formed by nature for one kind of writing more 
than for another, his power seems to have been 
greatest in the familiar and the festive. 

The next class of his poems is called " The Mis- 
tress," of which it is not necessary to select any par* 
ticular pieces for praise or censure. They have all 
the same beauties and faults, and nearly in the 
same proportion. They are written with exube* 
ranee of wit, and with copiousness of learning ; and 
it is truly asserted by Sprat, that the plentitude of 
the writer^s knowledge flows in upon his page, so 
that the reader is commonly surprised into some 
improvement. But, considered as the verses of a 
lover, no man that Jbias ever loved will much com*^ 
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mend them. They are neither courtly nor pathe- 
tic, have neither gallantry nor fondness. His 
praises are too far sought, and two hyperbolical, 
either to express love, or to excite it ; every stan- 
za is crowded with darts and flames, with wounds 
and death, with mingled souls and with broken 
hearts. 

The principle artifice by which ^ The Mistress'* 
is filled with conceits, is very copiously displayed 
by Addison. Love is by Cowley, as by other poets, 
expressed metaphorically by flame and fire; and 
that which is true of real fire is said of love, or fi- 
gurative fire, the same word in the same sentence 
l^t^ining both significations. Thus, ^ observing 
the cold regard of his mistress's eyes, and at^ the 
same time their power of producing love in him, 
he considers them as burning glasses made of ice. 
Finding himself able to live in the greatest extre- 
mities of love, he concludes the torrid zone to be 
habitable. Upon the dying of a tree on which he 
had cut his loves, he observes that his fiames had 
burnt up and withered the tree." 

These conceits Addison calls mixed wit ; that is, 
wit which consists of thoughts true in one sense of 
the expression, and false in the other. Addison's 
representation is sufiidently indulgent : that con- 
fusion of images may entertain for a moment ; but, 
l)eing unnatural, it soon grows wearisome. Cow- 
ley delighted in it, as much as if he had invented 
it; but, not to mention the ahdents, he might 
have found it full-blown in modem Italy, Thus 
Sannazaro : 
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Aspioe quam variis dutringar Vesbia curis ! 

Uror, et heu ! nostro manat ab igae liquor : 
Sum Nilud> sumque ^tna simul ; restxingite ilammas 

O lacrimae, aut lacrinMs dbibe flamina meat. 

One of the severe thecdogians of that time, cen-' 
sured him as having published ** a book of profane 
and lascivious . verses." From the charge of pro- 
faneness, the constant tenour of his life, which 
seems to have been eminently virtuous, and the 
general tendency of his opinions, which discover 
no irreverence of religion, must defend him ; but 
that the accusation of lasciviousness is unjust, the 
perusal of his work will sufficiently evince. 

Cowley's ** Mistress" has no power of seduction i 
she '^ plays round the head, but reaches not the 
heart" Her beauty and absence, her kindness and 
cruelty, her disdain and inconstancy, produce no 
correspondence of emotion. His poetical account 
of the virtues of plants, and colours of flowers, is 
not perused with more sluggish frigidity. The com- 
positions are such as might have been written f(M* 
penance by a hermit, or for hire by a philosophical 
rhymer who had only heard of another sex; for 
they turn the mind only on the writer, whom, with- 
out thinking on a woman but as the subject for his 
task, we sometimes esteem as learned, and some- 
times despise as trifling, always admire as ingeni* 
ous, and always condemn as unnaturaL 

The Pindaric odes are now to be considered; 
a species of composition, which Cowley thinks Pan- 
drolus might have counted in his *^ List of the 
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lost kiventioDs of antiquity,'' and wUeh he hu 
made a bold and vigorous attempt to recover. 

The purpose with which he has paraphrased an 
Olympic and Nema»n ode is by himself sufficient- 
ly explained. His endeavour was, not to show pre- 
cisely what Pindar spoke, but his manner of speak- 
uig. He was tiierefore not at all restrained to his 
expresaions, nor much to bk sentiments ; nothing 
was required of him, but not to write as Pindar 
would not have written. 

Of the CHympic ode, the beginning is, I think, 
above the original in elegance, and the conduaion 
below it in strength. The connection is supplied 
with great perspicuity ; and the thoughts, which to 
a reader of less skill seem thrown together by chance, 
are concatenated without any abruption. Though 
the English ode cannot be called a tjBonslation, it 
may be very properly consulted as a commentary. 

The spirit of Pindar is indeed not every where 
equally preserved. The following pretty lines are 
not such as his deep mouth was used to pour : 

Gceiit Rhea'a son. 
If in Olympus top, where thou 
Sltt'st to behold diy sacred show^ 
If in Alpheus's silver flight, 
If in my verse thou take delight. 
My verse, great Rhea's son, which is 
Lofty as that and smooth as this. 

In the Nemaean ode the reader must, in mere 
justice to Pindar, observe, that whatever is said of 
*' the original new moon, her tender forehead and 
her horns/* is superadded by his paraphrast, who 
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has mahy other plays of words and &ncy unsuitable 
to the orighial^ as 

The Uble^ free from every guests 
No doabt will thee admit. 
And feast more upon thee, than tbou on it 

^ He sometimes extends his author's thoughts 
without improving them. In the Olympionick an 
oath is mentioned in a single word, and Cowley 
spends three lines in swearing by the Castalian 
Stream* We are told of Theron's bounty, with a 
hiiit that he had enemies, wluch Cowley thus eii^ 
larges in rhyming prose : 

But in this thankless world the giver 
Is envied even by the receiver ; 
'Tis now the cheap and frugal fiishion 
Rather to hide than own the obligation.: 
Nay, 'tis much worse than so ; 
It now an artifice does grow 
Wrongs and injuries to do, 

^st men should thidk we owe. 

» 

It is hard to conceiye that a man of the first rank 
in learning and wit, when he was dealing out such 
minute morality in such feeble diction, could ima* 
gine, eith» waking or dreaming, that he imitated 
Pindar* 

In the following odes, where Cowley chooses his 
own subjects, he sometimes rises to dignity truly 
Pindaric ; and, if some deficiencies of langiaage be 
forgiven, his strains are such as those of the The- 
ban bard were to his contemporaries : 

Begin the song, and strike the giving lyre: 
Lohow the years to come, a numerous and well-fitted quire^ 



All hsnd in hand do decently advance. 
And to mj song with smooth and equal mcaiure danee; 
While the dance lasta, how long soe'er it be. 
My music's voice shall bear it company ; 

Till all gentle notes be diown'd 
In the last trumpet's dreadfbl sound. 

After such enthusiasm, who will not lament to 
find the poet condude with Mnes like these : 

But stop, my Muse-i^ 
Hold thy Pindaric Pegasus closely in. 
Which does to rage begin— 
— •*Tis an unruly and a hard-mouth'd horse-^ 
'TwDl no unskilful touch endure. 
But flings writer and reader too that sits not sure. 

The &ult of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writem 
of the metaphysical race, is that of pursuing his 
thoughts to the last ramifications^ by whidi he loses 
the grandeur of generality; for of the greatest 
things the parts are little ; what is little can be but 
pretty, and by claiming dignity becomes ridiculous^ 
Thus all the power of description is destroyed by a 
scrupulous enumeration, and the force of metaphors 
is lost, when the mind; by the mention of partiou* 
lats, is turned more upon the original than the se- 
condary sense, more upon that from which the il- 
lustration is drawn, than that to which it is ap- 
plied. 

Of this we have a very eminent example in the 
ode entitled ^ The Muse,'' who goes to take the air 
in an intellectual chariot, to which he harnesses 
Fancy and Judgment, Wit and Eloquence, Me- 
mory and Invention. How he distinguished Wit 
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from Fancy, or how Memory could properly con- 
tribute to motion, he has not explained: we are 
however content to suppose that he could have jus- 
tified his own ficticm, and wish to see the Muse 
begin her career ; but there is yet more to be done. 

Let the pcmdllipn Nature mounts and let 
The coachman art be set ; 
And let the airy footmen^ runnmg all beside> 
Make a long row of goodly pride ; 
Figures^ conceits, raptures, and sentences, 
' In a well-worded dress. 
And innocent loves, and pleasant truths and useful lies. 
In all their gaudy liveries. 

Every mind is how disgusted with this cumber 
of magnificence ; yet I cannot; refuse myself the 
four next lines : 

Mount, glorioas queen, thy travelling throne. 
And. bid it to put on ; 
For long though cheerful is the way. 
And life, alas ! allows but <»ie ill winter's day. 

In the same ode, celebrating the power of the 
Muse, he gives her prescience, or, in poetical lan- 
guage, the foresight of events hatching in futurity ; 
but, having once an egg in his mind, he cannot for- 
bear to show us that he knows what an egg contains : 

Thou into the close nests of Time dost peep. 

And there with piercing eye. 
Through the firm shell and the thick wlute, dost spy 

Years to come a-forming lie. 
Close in their sacred fecundine sleep. 

The same thought is more generally^ and tihere* 
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Ibre more poetically expressed by Carimir, a ^writer 
who has many of the beauties and £iultg of Cowley : 

Omnibus mundi dominator horis 
Aptat urgendas per inane pennas. 
Pars adhuc nido ktet^ et futoros 

Crescit in annos. 

Cowley, whatever was his sub}ect^ seems to have 
been carried, by a kind of destiny, to the light and 
tlie fiumliajr, or to ccxiceits which require still more 
ignoble epithets. A slaughter in the Red Sea new* 
dies the water's name ; and England, during the 
civil war, was Albion no more, nor to be named 
firom white. It it surely by some fasdnatikm, not 
easity surmoimted, that a vniter professing to re- 
vive the noblest and highest writing in verse^ makes 
this address to the new year : 

Naj, if thou lov'st me, gentle year. 

Let not so much as love be there;. 

Vain, fhutless love I mean ; for, gentle year. 

Although I fear 
There's of this caution little nee4» 

Yet, gentle year, take heed 

How thou dost make 

Such a mistake ; 
Such love I mean alone 
As by thy cruel predecessors has been shewn : 
For, though I have too much cause to doubt it, 
I &in would try, for once, if life can live without it 

The reader of this will be inclined to ay out 
with Prior — 

** Ye critics, say. 
How poor to this was Piodars style T* 
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Even thote who cannot perhaps find in the Isthmian 
or Nemaean songs what antiquity has disposed them 
to expect^ will at least see that they are ill repre- 
sented hy such puny poetry ; and all will determine^ 
that if this be the old Tfaeban strain, it is not worthy 
of revival. 

To the disproportion alid incongruity of Cow- 
ley's sentiments must be added the uiioertaitity and 
looseness of his measures. ' He takes the liberty of 
using in any place a verse of any length, from two 
syllables to twelve. The verses of Pindar have, as 
he observes, very little harmony to a modem ear ; 
yet, by examining the syllables, we perceive them to 
be regular, and have rea^n enough for supposing 
that the ancient audiences were delighted with 
the sound. The imitator ought therefore to have 
adopted what he found, and to have added what was 
wanting; to have preserved a constant return of 
the same numbers, and to have supplied smooth- 
ness of transition and continuity of thought 

It is urged by Dr Sprat, that the irregularity of 
numbers is the very thing which makes that kind of 
poesy fit for all manner of subjects. But he should 
have remembered, that what is fit for every thing 
can fit nothing well. The great pleasure of verse 
arises from the known measure of the lines, and uni-* 
form structure of the stanzas, by which the voice is 
regulated, and the memory relieved. 

If the Pindaric style be, what Cowley thinks it, 
the highest and noblest kind of writing in verse, it 
can be adapted only to high and noble subjects ; 
and it will not be easy to reconcile the poet with the 
adtic, or to conceive how that can be the highest^ 
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kind of writing in verae which^ according to Sprat» 
is chiefly to be preferred for its near affinity to ptoses 

This lax and lawless versification so much con- 
cealed the defidences of the barren, and flattered 
the lazsiness of the idle^ that it immediately over-^ 
spread our books of poetry ; all the boys and giiis 
caught the pleasing fashion, and they that could Ad 
nothing else could write Uke Pindar. The rights of 
antiquity ^ere invaded, and disorder tried to break 
into the Latin : a poem on the Sheldonian theatre,: 
in which all kinds of verse are shaken together, is 
unlmppily inserted in the Mime AngUcance. Pin* 
darism prevailed about half a century ; but at last 
died gradually away, and other imitations supply 
its places '^ 

The Pindaric 6des have so long erQoyed the 
highest degree of poetical reputation, that I am not 
willing to dismiss them with unabated' censure t 
iand surely, though the mode of their composition 
be erroneous, yef n^ny parts* deserve at leiast that 
admiration which is due to great comprehension 
»of knowledge, and great fertility of fatncy. The 
houghts are often new^ and 6fl)en striking ; but the 
greatness of *one part is disgraced by the Uttleness 
of another ; and total negUgence of language ^ve9. 
the noblest conceptions the appearance of a fabric 
august in the plan, but mean in the materisds. Yet 
surely those verses are not without a just daim to 
praise ; of which it n^y be said with truth, that no 
man biit Cowley could haVe written them; ^ 

The Davideis now remains to be considered; a 
ppem which the author designed to have extended 
to twelve books,^ merely, as he msakes no saruple-of 
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dedaring, because the Mneid had that number ; but 
he had leisure or perseverance only to write the 
third part. Epic poems have berni left unfinished 
by Virgil, Statins, 8penoer, and Cowley. That we 
have not the whole Davideis is, however, not much 
to be regretted ; for in this undertaking Cowley is, 
tacitly at least, confessed to have miscarried. There 
are not many examples of so great a work, pro- 
duced by an author generally read, and generally 
praised, that has crept through a century with so 
little regard. Whatever is said of Cowley, is meant 
of his other works. Of the Davideis no mentkn 
is made; it never appears in books, nor emerges 
in conversation. By the Spectator it has been once 
quoted ; by. Ryiiter it has once been praised ; and 
by Dryden, in '' Mack Flecknee," it has once been 
imitated ; nor do I recollect much other notice fix>m 
its publication tiU now, in the whole succession of 
Engliish Uteiature. 

Of this silence and neglect, if the reascm be in* 
quired, it wiU be found partly in the dioiceof the 
subject, and partly in the performance of the work. 

Sacred history has been always read with. sul>* 
missive reverence, and an imagination overawed 
and controuled. We have been accustomed to ac- 
quiesce in the nakedness and simplicity of the au- 
thentic narrative, and to repose on its veracity with 
such humble confidenoe as suppresses curiosity. 
We go with the historian as he goes, and stop with 
him when he stops. All amplification is frivolous 
and vain ; all addition to that which is already sufii* 
dent for the purposes of religion seems not only 
useless, but in some degree pro&ne. 



tvenite W ^i^^ere produe^ by the viubkr vi- 
terposlt¥ili of diYifie^ paw«r are above the pow«r <€ 
kii«im 0»iuB ^ dpi^^. The miiiajcle oC ereQt^ 
hoiwev^ it iQi^ ^m with images, ia best described 
with Kt^e difusioa ef langoag^ : ^^ lie qpc^e the 
Trard» ami th^ w^e made." 

We are told that Saul was trouUed with an evil 
spirit ; from this Cowley takes aa opportunity of 
describing belt and teQing the hUtory of I^udfiar, 
who was, he says. 

Once general of a gilded host of sprites. 
Like Hesper leaSing ibrth the spangled a%hts; 
Bq^ down, liHe Ughfoing which him struck, he carae^ 
And roar'd at his first plimge ipto the flame. 

Lucifer makes a speech to the inferior agents oC 
mischief, in which thene is something of heatbeniao)^ 
and therefore of impropriety ; and* to give e^cafiy 
to his woidfl^ concludea by lashing his breast with, 
his long tail Eavy^^ after a pause, steps out, aodl 
among other 4^^!^t?^^ ^ her zeel utters these 
Mnes: 

4 

Do thou but direat, loud storms shall make reply. 
And thunder echo to the trembling sky ; 
Whilst raging seas swell to so bold an height^ 
As shall the fire's proud element afir^ht : 
Th' old drudging sun, from his long-beaten way. 
Shall at thy voice start, and misguide the day : 
The jocund orbs shall break their measured place. 
Heaven's ^ded troops shall flutter here <^id there, 
Leaving their boasting songs tun'd to a sphere. 

Every reader feels himself weary with this use- 
less talk of an allegorical bdng. 

It is not only when the events are confessedly 
miraeulous, that fancy and fiction lose thehr effect : 
the whole system of life, while the theocracy wa« 
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yet visible, has an appearance so different from all 
other scenes of human action; that the reader of the 
sacred volume habitually considers it as the pecu- 
liar mode of existence of a distinct species of man- 
kind, that lived and acted with manners uncommu- 
tiicable; so that it is difficult even for imaginati<»i 
to place us in the state of them whose story is re- 
lated, and by cmisequence their joys and griefs are 
not easily adopted, nor can the attention be often 
interested in any thing that befalls them* 

To the subject thus originally indisposed to the 
reception of poetical embellishmefHts, the writer 
brought little that could reconcile impatience, or 
attract curiosity. Nothing can be more disgusting 
than a narrative spangled with concdits ; and con- 
ceits are all that the Davideis supplies. 

One of the great sources of poetical delight is- 
description,* or the power of presenting pictures ta 
the mind. Cowley gives inferences instead of ima- 
ges, and shews not what may be supposed to have 
been seen, but what thoughts the sight might have 
suggested. When Virgil describes the stone which 
Tumus Ufted against ^neas, he fixes the attention 
an its bulk and weight : 

Saxuni circumspidt ingens^ 
Sazum antiquum^ ingens, campo quod forte jacebat ' 
Limes agro positus^ litem ut discemeret arvis. 

Cowley says of the stone with whiidh Cain slew 
his brother, 

I saw him fling the stone, as if he meant 
, At once his murther and his monmnent 

* Dr Warton discovers some contrariety of opiqion between 
this and. what is said of description, in p. 49. C. 
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Of tiiiB sword taken from Goliah^ he says, 

A sword 80 great, that it was only fit 

To cut off his great head that came with it 

Other poets describe death by some of its com- 
mon appearances. Cowley says, with a learned al- 
lusion to sepulchral lamps, real or fabulous, 

'Twiidt his right ribs deep piefc'd the furious blade. 
And open'd wide those secret vessels where 
life's light goes out, when first they let in air. 

But he has allu«u>ns vulgar as well as learned' 
In a visionary succession of kings : 

Joas at first does bright and glorious shew. 
In life's fresh xnorp his fam6 does early crow. 

Describing an undisKapled army, after having 
said with elegance. 

His forces seem'd no army, but a crowd 
Heardess, unarm'd* disorderly and loud^ 

he gives them a fit of the agi^e. 

The allusions, however, are not always to vulgar 
things ; h^ offend^ \}y exaggeration as muph as by 
diminution : 

The king was plac*d alone, and o'er his head 

A well- wrought heaven of ^ilk and gold was spread* 

Whatever he writes is always pottuted with somg 
conceit : 

Where the sun's fruitful beams give metals birth. 
Where he the growth of fatal gold doth see. 
Gold, which alone more influence has than b$. 



In one passage fa^ starts « svtdden^estioii to the 
confusion of philosophy : 

Ye learned heads, whom ivy garlmids .grace. 
Why does that twining plant the oak embrace-* 
The'iMik, lor oourtsfaip moft nilAmS^ 
And rough as are the winds -that 4ght with it ? 

His expifessions have sometimes a ^legree ^ 
meanness that surpasses expectation : 

Nay, gentle guests, he <a4e's,iAnoe tibw y<ni^re iOy 
The 8t(^ df yoiar gallant fHend hegjin. 

in a inmiie descri^ve of lihe mottling : 

As glimmering dtars, jifst at the approadi isf day, 
Cashier'd by troops, at last drop all away. 

The dress of Gabriel deserves attention : 

^e tddk i^ skin a doad t»isi:softaiid UHg^ 

That e'er the nlid*day sun pierc'd through with^^^ ; 

Upon his cheeks a lively blush he spread, 

Wash'd from the morning 'beaiities' deepest red ; 

An harmless ilaccf ring meteor ^one for habr. 

And fell adown his shoulders with loose care ; 

He cuts out a silk mantle from the skies. 

Where the most sprightly azure pleas'd the eyes ; 

This he with starry vapours sprinkles all, 

Took in their prime ere they grow ripe and fall ; 

Of a new rainbow ere it fret or fade. 

The choicest piece cut out, a scarf is made. 

This is a just spedmen of Cowley's imagery : 
what might in general expressions be great and for- 
cible, he weal^ens and makes ridiculous by branch- 
ing it into small parts. That Gabriel was invested 
with jthe softest or brightest colours of the sky, we 
might have been told, and been dismissed to im« 
prove the idea in our different proportions of con- 
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eeption ; but Cowley could not let us go till he 
bad vdafed where Oabridl got first his skiii, and 
tlien his mantle, then his laoe, and then his scarf, 
akid related it in the terms of the mercer and tailor. 
Sometimes 1^ indulges hunself in a digression, 
always conceived with his natural exuberance, and 
ooEmmonly, even where it is not long, continued till 
it is tedious. 

r th' library a few choice authors stood. 

Yet 'twas well stor'd^ for that small store was good ; 

Writing, men's spiritual physic^ was not then 

Itself, as now grown a disease of men. 

Learning (young virgin) but few suitors knew ; 

The common prostitute she lately grew. 

And with the spurious brood loads now the press ; 

Laborious effects of idleness. 

As the Davideis afibrds only four books, though 
intended to consist of twelve, there is no opportu* 
nity for such criticism as epic poems commonly 
supply. The plan of the whole work is very unper* 
fectly shewn by the third part The duration of an 
unfinished actimi cannot be known. Of characters, 
either not yet introduced, or ^hown but upon few 
occasions, the fuU extent and the nice diserimina^ 
tions cannot be ascertained. The fable is plainly 
implex, formed rather from the Odyssey than the 
Iliad : and many artificers of diversification are em- 
ployed, with the sldll of a man acquainted with the 
best models. The past is recalled by narration, and 
the future anticipated by vision : but he has been so 
Mvish of his poetical art, that it is difficult to ima- 
gine how he could fill eight books more without 
Tpnctiamg again the same modes of disposing his 
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matter ; and perhaps the perception of this growing 
incumbrance inclined him to stop. By this abnip- 
tion, posterity lost more instruction than delight. 
If the continuation of the Davideis can be missed, 
it is for the learning that had been difiused over 
it, and the notes in which it had been explained. 

Had not his characters been depraved like every 
other part by improper decorations^ they would 
have deserved uncommon praise. He gives Saul 
both the body and mind of a hero : 

His way once chose^ he forward thrust outright> 
Nor tum'd aside for danger or delight. 

And the diflPerent beauties of the lofty Menih and 
the gentle Michol are very justly conceived and 
strongly painted, 

Rymer has declared the Davideis superior to the 
Jerusalem of Tasso, " which," says he, " the poet, 
with all his care, has not totally purged from 
pedantry." If by pedantry is meant that minute 
knowledge which is derived from particular sciences 
and studies, in opposition to the gerleral notions sup- 
plied by a wide survey of life and nature, Cowley 
certainly errs, by introducing pedantry far more 
frequently than Tasso. I know not, indeed, why 
they should be compared ; for the resemblance of 
Cowley's work to Tasso's is only that they both ex- 
hibit the agency of celestial and infernal spirits, in 
which however they differ widely ; for Cowley sup- 
poses them commonly to operate upon the mind by 
suggestion ; Tasso represents them as promoting on 
obstructing events- by external agency. 

Q{ particular passages that can be properly com- 
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pared» I remember only the description of heaven, 
in ^wfaich the different manner of the two writers is 
sufficientiy discernible. Cowley's is scarcely de- 
scriptien. Unless it be possible to describe by nega* 
tives : for he tells us only what there is not in hea^ 
yen. Tasso endeavours to represent the splendours 
and pleasures of the regions of hajqpiness. Tasso 
affords images, and Cowley sentiments. It happens, 
however, that Tasso's description affords some rea* 
son for Rymer's censure. He says o£ the Supreme 
Being, 

Ha sotto i piedi e fato e la natura 
Minidtri l^oxnili^ e'l moto, e ch'il misura. 

The second line has in it more of pedantry thaij 
perhaps can be found in any other stanza of the ' 
poem. 

In the perusal of the DavideiiS, as of all Cowley's 
works, we find wit and learning unprofitably squan- 
dered. Attention has no relief; the affections are 
never moved; we are sometimes surprized, but never 
delighted ; and find much to admire, but little to 
approve. Still however it is the work of Cowley, 
of a mind capacious by nature, and replenished by 
study. 

In the general view of Cowley's poetry, it will be 
found, that he wrote with abundant fertility, but 
negligent or unskilful selection ; with much thought, 
Ibut with little imagery ; that he is never pathetic, 
and rarely sublime ; but always either ingenious or 
learned, either acute or profound. 

It is said by Denham in his elegy, 

To him no author wa9 unknown. 
Yet what he writ was all his own. 
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This wide positbn requites less limitation when it 
is affirmed of Cowley^ than perhaps of any otiier 
poet^'^He read much^ and yet bonrowed little. 

Hii^ charact^of writing was indeed not his own : 
be unhappily adopted that which was predominant 
He saw a certain way to present praise ; and, not 
sufficiently en^iriog by what mtem the ancients 
have continued to delight through all the changes 
of humioi maoiners, be contented himself with a 
dedduous laurel^ of which the verdure in its spring 
was bright and gay, but wliich time has been conti* 
nually stealing from his brows. 

He was in his own time considered as of unrivalled 
excellence. Clarendon represents him as having 
taken a flight beyond all that went before him ; and 
Milton is said to have declared, that the three 
greatest English poets were Spenser, Shakspeare^ 
and Cowley. 

His manner he had in common with others ; but 
his sentiments were his own. Upon every subject 
he thought for himself; and such was his copious- 
ness of knowledge, that something at once remote 
and applicable rushed into his mind ; yet it is not 
likely that he always rejected a commodious idea, 
merely because another had used it ; his known 
wealth was so great that he might! have borrowed 
without loss of credit. 

In his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the last lines 
have such resemblance to the noble epigram of 
Grotius on the death of Scaliger, that I cannot but 
think them copied from it, though they are copied 
by no senrile hand. 

One passage in his Mistress is so apparently bor- 



toweAlfOfm Donnc^ tfast be prdbabty would tiM have 

'ivvritteh it, lmd*it npt n^mgled with his own thoi:^ht«, 

so as that he did not perceive himself taking it ttaat 

AMioogh i think thou nevfr fbcmd >Rri)t be^ 

Yet Ttn vegdl^^a to ftetf ch ibr tfaeie ; 

The search itself rewards the pains. 
So, though the chjrmic his great secret miss 
(For neither it in art or nature is). 

Yet tilings wcAl worth his toil he gains : 

And does his charge and labour pay 
With good unsought experiments by the way. 

CowtEY. 

Some that have deeper digg'd love's mine than I, 
Say, where his centric happiness doth lie : 

I have lov'd, and got, and told ; 
But should I love, ge^ tell, till I were old^ 
I should not find that hidden mystery ; 

Oh> tis imposture all ! 
And as no chymk yet th' elixir got> 

But glorifes ihis |M«gnant pot> 

iib^ the way to him befal 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. 

So lovers dream a rich and long delight. 

But g«t a 'winter^seeming summ^'s night. 

Johnson ^and Donne, as Dr Hurd remarks, wete 
then in the highest esteem* 

It is related by Clarendon, tliat Cowley always" 
acknowledges his obligation to the learning and 
industry of Johnson ; but I have found no traces of 
Johnson in his works : to emulate Domie appears to 
have been his purpose ; and from Donne he may 
have learned that familiarity with religious imageis, 
and that light allusion to sacred things, by which 
ireaders, far shcHrt of sanctity, are frequently offended; 
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and which would not be borne in the present age, 
when devotion, perhaps not more fervent, is more 
delicate^ 

Having produced one passage taken by Cowley 
from Donne, I will recompense him by another 
which Milton seems to have borrowed from him. 
He says of Goliah, 

Hi» spear^ the trunk was of a lofty tree. 

Which nature ipieai^t some tall ship's mast should be. 

^ilton of Satan : 

His spear^ to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand 
He walked with. 

His diction was in his own time qensured as neg» 
ligent. He seems not to have known, or not to 
have considered, that words being arbitrary must 
pwe their power to association, and have the influ- 
ence, and that only, which custom has given them. 
Language is the dress of thought : and as the no^ 
blest mien, or most griaceful action, would be de-r 
graded and obscured by a garb appropriated to the 
gross employments of rustics or mechanics ; so the 
most heroic sentiments will lose their efficacy, and 
the most splendid ideas drop their magnificence, if 
they are conveyed by words used conunonly upon 
low and trivial occasions, debased by vulgar mouths, 
and contaminated by inelegant applications. 

Truth indeed is always truth, and reason is always; 
reason ; they have an intrinsic and unalterable value, 
and constitute that intellectual gold which defies de- 
struction : but gold may be so concealed in base^ 
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itiatfer, that only a chymist can redoyer it ; sense 
may be so hidden in unrefined and plebeian words, 
that nope but philosophers can distinguish it ; and 
both may be so buried in impurities^ as not to pay 
the cost of their extraction. 

The diction, being the vehicle of the thoughts^ 
first presents itself to the intellectual eye : and if the 
first appearance offends, a further knowledge is not 
often sought Whatever professes to benefit by 
pleasing, must please at once. The pleasures of the 
miiid imply something sudden and unexpected: 
that which elevates must always surprise. What is 
perceived by slow degrees may gratify us with the 
consciousness of improvement, but will never strike 
with the sense of pleasure. 

Of all this, Cowley appears to have been without 
knowledge, or without care. He makes no selection 
of words, nor seeks any neatness of phrase ; he has 
no elegances either lucky or elaborate : As his en- 
deavours WCTe rather to impress sentences upon the 
understanding, than images on the fancy ; he has 
few epithets, and those scattered without peculiar 
propriety or nice adaptation. It seems to follow 
from the necessity of the subject, rather than the 
care of the writer, that the diction of the heroic 
poem is less familiar than that of his slightest writ- 
ings. He has given not the same numbers, but 
the same diction, to the gentle Anaereon and the 
tempestuous Pindar. 

His versification seems to have h^ very Uttle of 
his care ; and if what he thinks be true, that his 
numbers are unmusical only when they are ill read^ 
the art of reading them is at present lost ; for they 



ara opmmonfy faarsk to mcHterit ears. Hefassindiscd 
niany nobfe lines, such as the feeble care of Walbr 
nemer oovid produce. Tbe bulk of his thooghki 
sometimes sweUed his verse to unexpected aindki* 
evitable grandeur ; but his exceHenee of tfai» hind 
is merely fortuitous : be sinks willingly down to 
his general earekssness, and avoids with tery little 
care either meanness or asperity. 

His Gontractkms are oitoi nigged and handd : 

One fKn|^ a moontain^ and iU rivers too 
Tomupirkh't 

His rhymes are very often made by pronouns^ or 
particles, or the like unimportant words, which 
disappoint tbe ear> and destroy the energy of the 

line. 

His combination of different measures is some- 
times dissonant and unpleasing ; he joins verses to^ 
gether» of which the former does not slide easily 
into the latter. 

The words do and did, which so much degrade in 
present estimation the line that admits them, were 
in the time of Cowley little censured or avoided ; 
how often he used them, and with how bad an effect, 
at least to our ears, will appear by a passage, in 
which every reader will lament to see just and noble 
thoughts defrauded of their praise by inelegance of 
language : 

Where honour or where conadence does not bind^ 

No other law shall shackle me; 

Slave to myself I ne'er will be ; 
Nor shall my future actions be confin'd 

By my own present mind. 
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Who Iqr rcflohn Mid Tovt engaged doM 0taul 

For dBf$, tbat yet belong to fiite. 
Does like an unthrift mortgage his estate, 
I Before it falls into his hand ; 

The bondman of the cloister so» 
All that he does receive does always owe. 
And still as time comes in, it goes away. 

Not to enjoy, but debts to pay ! 

Unhappy slave, and pupil to a bell ! 
Which his hour's work as weQ as hours does tdl : 
Unhappy till the last, the kind releasing knelL 

His heroic lines are often formed of monosyllables ; 
but yet they are sometimes sweet and sonorous* 

He says of the Messiah, 

Bound the whole earth his dreaded name shall sound. 
And reach to worlds that must not yet be found. 

In another place, of David, 

Yet bid him go securely, when he sends; 
Tis Saul that is his foe, and we his ftiends* 
The man who has his God, no aid canlack ; 
And we who bid him go, will briug him back* 

Yet amidst his negligence he sometimes attempted 
an improved and scientific versification ; of which 
* it will he best to give his own account subjoined to 
this line : 

Nor can the glory contain itself in th' endless space. 

** I am sorry that it is necessary to admonish the 
most part of readers, that it is not by negligence, 
that this verse is so loose, long, and, as it were, 
vast ; it is to paint in the number the nature of 
the thing which it describes, which I would have 
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observed in divers dther places of this poent^ that 
eke will pass for veiy careless versejs : as before, 

'' And ov^r-runs the neighboring fields with violent coi^se/" 

^ In tbe second book; 

" Down A precipiee deep^ down he, casts tbdm alL'^ 



•* And, 

'' And fell &-dowh his shoulder^ with Io6se car6.'* 

^ In the thu-d, 

'' Brass was his hetmet> his boots^brass^ and o'er 
His breast a thick plate of strong brass he wore*'' 

** In the fourth, 

'* Like some fair pine o'er-looking all th' ignobler wood/^ 

«*And, 

**^ Some ^rom the rocks cast themselves down headlong.'^ 

^^ And many more : but it is. enough to instanc^^ 
in a few. The thing is, that the disposition of words^ 
and numbers should be such, as that, out of the 
order and sound of them, the things themselves 
may be represented. This . the Greeks were not so 
accurate as to bind themselves to ; neither have our 
English poets observed it for aught I can find^ 
The Latins {qui musas colunt severiores) sometimes 
did it ; and their prince, Virgil, always : in whom 
the examples are innumerable, and taken notice of 
by all judicious men, so that it is superfluous to 
collect them/' 

I, know not whether he has in many of these in- 
stances attained the representation or resemblance 
that he purposes. Verse can imitate only sound 



and motkML A boundless versei a headlong verse^ 
and a.venie of brass or of strong brass, Mem to 
comprise rery incongruous atid unsociable ideas. 
Wluit there is peculiar in the sound of the line ex« 
pressing loose care, I cannot discover ; nor why the 
pine is taller in an Alexandrine than in ten syllables^ 
But» not to defraud him of Ms due praise, he has 
given one example of representative versificatioui 
which perhaps no other English line can equal* 

Begin^ be bold^ and venture to be wise : 

He who defers thid work firom day to day^ 

Doe* on a rive's blulk expediag stay 

Till the whole stresm that stopp'd hhn shall be gone^. 

Which runs, and, as it runs, for ever shall run on. 

Cowley was, I believe, the first poet that mingled 
Alesandrines at pleasure with the comfnon heroic 
of ten syllables ; i^nd from him Dryden borrowed 
the practice, whether ornamental or licentious. He 
con^dered the verse of twelve i^Uables as elevated 
and majestic, and has therefore deviated into that 
measure when he supposes the voice heard of the 
Supreme Being. 

. The author of the Bavideis is commended by 
Dryden for having written it in couplets, because 
he discovered that any staff was too lyrical for an 
heroic poem ; but this seems to have been kifoWA 
before by May and Sandys, the translators of the 
Pharsatia and Metamorphoses. 

In Hke Davideis are some hemistichs, or veri^ 
left imperfect by the author, in imitation of Virgil; 
whom he supposes not to have intended to complete 
th^nni. That this opinioiif is erroneous, may be pro- 
bably concluded, because tbts tuiicatioti ijs imi- 

VOL. IX. F 
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tated by no subsequent Roman poet ; because Vir* 
gil himself filled up one broken line in the heat of 
recitation; because in one the sense is now un- 
finished ; and because all that can be done by a 
broken verse, a line intersected' by a ccesura, and a 
full stop, will equally effect. 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no use, and 
perhaps did not at first think them allowable ; but 
he appears afterwards to have changed his mind^ 
for in the verses on the government of Cromwell 
he inserts them HberaUy with great happiness. 
' After so much criticism on his poems, the essays ' 
which accompany them must not be forgotten. 
What is said by Sprat of his conversation, that no 
man could draw from it any suspicion of his excel- 
lence in poetry, may be applied to these composi- 
tions. No author ever, kept his verse and his prose 
at a greater distance from each other. His thoughts 
are natural, and his style has a smooth and placid 
equability, which has never yet obtained its due 
commendation. Nothing is far sought, or hard 
laboured ; but all is easy without feebleness, and 
familiar without grossness. 

It has been observed by Felton, in his essay on 
the classics, that Cowley was beloved by every 
muse that he courted ; and that he has rivalled the 
ancients in every kind of poetry but tragedy. 

It may be affirmed, without any encomiastic fer- 
vour, that he brought to his poetic labours a mind 
replete with learning, and that his pages are embel- 
lished with all the ornaments which books could 
supply ; that he was the first who imparted to Eng-^ 
lish numbers the enthusiasm of the greater ode, and 
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the gaiety of the less ; that l^e was equally qualified 
for sprightly sallies, and for lofty flights; that he was 
among those who JGreed translation from servility, 
and, instead of following its author at a distance 
walked by his nde ; and that if he left venification 
yet improveable, he left likewise from time to time 
such specimens of excellence as enabled succeeding 
poets to improve it. 



DENHAM 



Of Sir John Denham very little is known but 
what is related of him by Wood, or by himself. 

He was bom in Dublin in 1615 ; the only son 
of Sir John Denham, of Little Horsley in Essex, 
then chief baron of the exchequer in Ireland, and 
of Eleanor, daughter of Sir Garret More, baron of 
Mellefont 

Two years afterwards, his fether^ being made one 
of the barons of the exchequer in England, brought 
him away from his native country, and educated 
him in London. 

In 1631 he was sent to Oxford, where he was con- 
sidered ** as a drt aming young man, given more to 
dice and cards than study-/' and therefore gav^ 
no prognostics of his future eminence; nor was 
suspected to conceal, under sluggishness and laxity^ 
a genius bom to improve the literature of bi^ 
cQunify. 
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"Wh^b^ W88, HkTte years irfborwaords, demovfed to 
Xiincoln's Ijih^ be jpioaecnted tbe ootnmon law with 
stuffidenit appeannc^ of applictitioii ; yet did ttot lose 
his propensity to cards and dice ; but was verf o£- 
ten pltttideied by gaAieMers. 

Being severely reproved for tiiis Icdly, he pro- 
fessed» and perhaps believed^ himaeif redaimed; 
trad, to testify the sincerity <}f his r(spentanoe^ wrote 
and puUiriied ^ An Essay upon Gaining.^ 

He seems to hbve divided his studies between law 
and poetry ; fbr^ in 1696, he translated the teoond 
book of the iElneid. 

Two years after, his fath^ died ; and tfaen^ not- 
withstanding his re8oluti<ms and professions, he re- 
turned again to tbe vice of gaming, and lost several 
thousand pounds that had been left him. 

In 1641, he published "The Sophy." This 
seems to have given him his first hold of the pub- 
lic attention; for Waller remarked, ** That he 
broke out like the Irish rebellion, three-score thou- 
sand stnmg, when nobody was aware, or in the leaist 
suspected it ;" an observation whidi could have 
had no propriety, had his poetical abilities been 
known before. 

He was after that pricked for sheriff of Surrey, 
and made governor of Farnham Castle for the king ; 
but he soon resigned that charge^ and retreated to 
Oxford, where, in l643, he published •* Coopef s 
HilL" 

This poem had such reputation as to excite the 
common artifice by which envy degrades excel- 
lence. 

A report mas lipread, that the performance was 
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not his own, but that he had bought it df a vicar 
for forty pounds. The same attempt was made to 
rob Addison of his Cato^ and Pope of his Essay on 
Criticism. 

In 1647» the distresses of the royal family requi- 
red him to engage in more dangerous employments. 
,He was entrusted by the queen with a message to 
the king ; and, by whatever means, so far softened 
the ferocity of Hugh Peters, that by his intercession 
admission was procured. Of the king's condescen- 
sion he has given an account in the dedication of 
his works. 

He was afterwards employed in carrying on the 
. king's correspondence ; and, as he says, discharged 
this office with great safety to the royalists : and, 
being accidentally discovered by the adverse party's 
knowledge of Mr Cowley's hand, he escaped hap- 
pily both for himself and his friends. 

He was yet engaged in a greater undertaking. 
In April 1648, he conveyed James the Duke of 
York from London into France, and delivered him 
thei*e to the queen and prince of Wales. This 
year he published his translation of *vCato Major*" 

He now resided in France, as one of the follow- 
ers of thp exiled king ; and, to divert the melan- 
choly of their condition, was sometimes enjoined by 
his master |to write occasional verses ; one of which 
amusements wa£( probably his ode or song upon the 
embassy to Poland, by which he and Lord Crofls 
: procured a contribution of ten thousand pounds 
. from the Scotch that wandered over that kingdom. 
Poland was at that time very much frequented by 
itinerant traders^ who, in a country pf v^ry little 
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potamierce and of great extent, where every man re* 
sided on his. own estate, contributed very much to 
the accommodation of life, by bringing to every 
man's house those little necessaries which it was 
very inconvenient to want, and very troublesome 
to fetdu I have formerly read, without much re* 
flection, of the multitude of Scotchmen that travel- 
led with their wares in Poland; and that their 
numbers were not small, the success of this negoda* 
tion gives sufficient evidence. 
. About this time, what estate the war and the 
gamesters had left him, was sold by order of the 
parliament: and when, in 165S, he returned to 
England, he was entertained by the Earl of Pem« 
broke. 

Of the ne:^t years of his life there is no. account. 
At the restoration he obtained that which many 
missed, the reward of his loyalty ; being made sur* 
veyor of the king's buildings, and dignified with 
the order of the Bath. He seems now to have leam« 
ed some attention to money ; for Wood says, that 
he got by this place seven thousand pounds. 

After the restoration, he wrote the poem on Pru- 
dence and Justice, and perhaps some of his other 
pieces; and as he appears, whenever any serious 
question comes before him, to have been a man of 
piety, he consecrated his poetical powers to reU- 
gion, and made a metrical version of the Psalms of 
David. In this attempt he has failed ; but in sa- . 
cred poetry, who has succeeded ? 

It might be hoped that the favour of his master^ 
and esteem of the public, would now make him 
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happy. But human felicity is short and uncertain ; 
a second marriage brought upon him so much dis- 
quiet, as for a time disordered his understanding ; 
and Butleir lampooned him for his lunacy. I know 
not whether the malignant lines wiere then made 
public, nor what provocation incited Butler • to do 
that which no provocation can excuse. 

His frenzy lasted not long ; and he seems to have 
regained his full force of mind ; for he wrote after- 
wards his excellent poem upon the death of Cow- 
ley, whom he was not long to survive ; for on the 
19th of March 1668, he was buried by his side. 

Denham is deservedly considered as one of the 
fathers of English poetry. <* Denham and Wisiller," 
says Prior, " improved our versification, and Dry- 
den perfected it He has given us sp^imens of va- 
nous compositions, descriptive^ ludicrous, didactic^ 
and sublime. 

He appears to have had, in common with almost 
all mankind, the ambition of being, upon proper 
occasions, a merry feUow; and in common with mo^ 
of them, to have been by nature, or by early habits, 
debarred from it Nothing is less exhilarating than 
the ludicrousness of Denham ; he does not &il for 
want of efforts ; he is familiar, he is gross ; but he is 
never merry, unless the ** Speech against Peace in 
' the close Committee'' be excepted. For grave bur- 
lesque, however, his imitation of Davenant shews 
him to have been well qualified. 

Of his more elevated occasional poems, there is 
perhaps none that does not deserve commendation. 
In the verses to Fletcher, we have an image that 
has since been often adopted 
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•'BtitwliilteMiIstngr'd? I need not nMe 

'' Trophiefl to thee from other inen'a diqmifle ; 

'' Nor is thy fame on leaser ruins boilt^ 

'' Nor need thy juater title the foul guilt 

'f Of eaatem Idngs, who^ to secure thefa* nign, 

^ Moat hate their brothan^ aona^ and kindrad^ aUn.^ 

After Denham, Orrery, in one of his prologues, 

'' Poets are aultana, if they had their will; 
** For every author would hia brother kill," 



And Pope, 

'' Should sudi a man^ too fond to rule alone« 
'' Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne/ 

But this is not the best of his little pieces : it is 
excelled by (lis poem to Fanshaw, and his degy on 
Cowley* 

His praise of Fanshaw's version of Guarini con* 
tarns a very sprightly and judicious character of a 
good translator : 

'' That aervile path thou nobly doat decline^ 

*' Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 

*' Those are the labourM births of slavish braina, 

" Not the effect of poetry, but pains ; 

** Cheap vulgar arts^ whose narrowness affords 

** No flight for thoughts, but poorly stidc atVords, 

^* A new and noblar way thou dost pursue 

f* To make translations and translators too : 

** They but p]:eserve the ashes, thou the flame ; 

'' True to his sense, but truer to bis fame." 

The excellence of these lines is greater, as the 
truth which they contain was not at that time ge- 
nerally known. 

poem on the death of Cowley was lis last, 
mLoaR his sborter wctt'ks, his best paform* 
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ance : the numbers are musical^ and the thoughts 
are just 

•*Xooper^s Hdl" is the work which confers upon 
him the rank and dignity of an original author. He 
seems to have been, at least among us, the author 
of a species of composition that may be denominat- 
ed local poetry, of which the fundamental subject 
is some particular landscape, to be poetically de- 
scribed with the addition of such embellishments as 
may be supplied by historical retrospection or inci- 
dental meditation. . . 

To trace a new scheme of poetry has in itself a 
very high claim to praise ; and its praise is yet more 
when it is apparently copied by Garth and Pope ; 
after whose names little will be gained by an enu- 
meration of smaller poets, that have left scarcely a 
comer of the island not dignified either by rhyme 
or blark verse- 

•* Cx)pef s EDU,'* if it be malidously inspected^ 
will wi be found without its faults. The digres- 
sions are too long, the morality too frequent, and 
the smtiments sometimes such as will not . bear a 
rigorous enquiry. 

Th^ four verses, which, since Dryden has com- 
mended them, almost every writer for a century 
' past iias imitated, are generally known. 

" could I flow like thee^ and make thy stream 
. '^ My great example^ as it is my theme ! 

** Though deep9 yet clear ; though gentle, yet not duU ; 
** Strong without rage> without overflowing fulL" 



The lines are in themselves not perfect ; for most 
of the words, thus artfully opposed, are to be un^ 
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^dcfrstood simply on one side of the oomparison, and 
metaphorically on the other ; and if there be any 
language which does not express inteUectual opera* 
tiond by material images, into that langu^e they 
eannet be translated. But so much meaning is oom- 
pri^^ in so few words ; the particulars of resem- 
blance are so perspicaciously collected, and every 
mode of excellence separated from its adjacent fault 
by so nice a line of limitation ; the different parts of 
the sentence are so accurately adjusted ; and the 
flow of the last couplet is so smooth and sweet ; that 
the ]^assage, however celebrated, has not been 
praised above its merit. It has beauty peculiar to 
itself and must be numbered among those felicities 
which cannot be produced at will by wit and labour, 
but must rise unexpectedly in some hour propitious 

topoetiy. 

He appears to have been one of the first that un- 
derstood the necessity of emancipating translation 
from the drudgery of counting lines and interpret- 
ing single words. How much this servile practice 
obscured the clearest, and deformed the most beau- 
tiAil parts of the andent authors, may be discovered 
by a perusal of our earlier versions ; some of them 
are the works of men well qualified, not only by 
critical knowledge, but by poetical genius, who yet, 
by a mistaken ambition of exactness, degraded at 
once their originals and themselves. 

Denham saw the better way, but has not pursued 
it with great success. His versions of Virgil are 
not pleasing : but they taught Dryden to please 
better. . His poetical imitation .of Tully on <' Old 
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Age*" has neither die deamess of pnte» nor the 
(^rightliness of poetry. 

The *• strength of Denham,'' whidi Pope so em- 
phatically mentions, is to be found in many lines 
and couplets, which convey much meaning in few 
words, and exhibit the sentiment with more weight 

th^m bulk. 

On the Thames. 

^^ Though with thpse rtreams be nd res^nManee hidU^ 
^' Whose foam is amber^ and their gncwd gold ; 
'' His genuine and less gitilty wealth t* ei^plore, 
^ Search not his bottom, but survey bis short." 

On Stafford. 

^' His wisdom such, at once it did appear 

^* Three kingdoms' wonder, and three kingdomflT fear* 

^ While single he stood forth, and seem'd, although 

*' Each had an aimy, as an equd foe, 

'^ Such was his £irce of eKoqu^ce to make 

** The hearers more ooneem'd than he that qpakft : 

*' Each seem'd to act that part he came to sec^ 

^ And none was more a looker-on than he ; 

^ So did he tiQove our passions, some Were kiibWli 

^ To wish, for the defence, the crime thehr own. 

** Now private pity strove with public hate# 

*' Season with rage, and eloquence witib ftLte," 

On Cowley^ 

'^ To him no author wair unknown ; 

'* ,Yet what he wrote wa« all his own : 

'* Horace's wit, and Virgil's state, 

'' He did not steal, but emulate ! 

'^ And, when hfc would like them appear, 

^' Their garb, but not their clothes, did wear/' 
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Ab ODe of Denhim'a principal dbdma to tbe re- 
g»d of porterity ari^s fr^ 1^ improvement of 
our mifflben^ fais ▼ersificataon ought to be oona* 
dered It will afford that pleasure whkh arises 
from the observation of a man of judgment natu* 
rally right, forsakhig bad copies by degrees, and 
advancing towards a better practice as he gains 
more confidence in himself. 

In his translation of Virgil, written when be was 
about twenty *one yeara oild, may be.stiU found the 
cdd manner of continuing the sense ungracefully 
from verse to verse : 



'^ Tbeii all those 
*' Who in the dark our ftiry did escape, 
'^ Beturnii^, know our borcow'd oraaai and shape, 
'' And difering; dialect ;. then their aambera tfmeU 
^' And gro V upon ua : first Cl¥>n£bMii feU 
'^ Before Minerva*s ateus ;. noit di4 bleed ^ 
'^ Just R^>]iei|8, whom. 9e TM^^an did exceed > 
" In vittift^ ;^el;tbe godebis fiite dscrecdL* J 
" Then Hypania and Dymae^ wounded hp 
'' Their friends ; noii thee, Fantheus^ tl^y pie^^ 
*' Nor conaeerated mkre, frens the some 
" ill fiite could save ; my country's funeral flame 

And TiK>y*s oold ashes I atteslv and eail! 

lo witaeas, foF myself, that in theis faU 

*' No foes, no death, nor danger, I declined, 

" Did and deserved no less, my fate to find." 
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Vrom tMs kind of concatenated metre he sdt»- 
Wards re&sinsd^ and taught Ms ft^owers the art ai 
QonAm&ig their sense in couplets^; which has per- 
hi^s been with rather too imid) constancy* pvursued. 
. This passa^ exhifavte one ol those trq>let» which 
ai» not BBifrequent in tilis first essay, but which it 
ifi to be snq^ipoeed his maturer judgment ^Ksapproved, 
since in his latter works he bas totally forborne them. 
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His rhymes ajre such as seem found without diffi- 
culty, by following the sense ; and are for the most 
part as exact, at least as those of other poets, though 
now and then the reader is shifted off with what he 
can get: 

*' O how transfonn'd ! 
^* How much anEke that Hector, who retum'd 
*' Clad in Achilles* spoils !*» 

And again : 

'^ Frm thence a thousand lesser poets sprung 
^' Like petty princes from the fall of Rome." 

Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid upon a 
word too feeble ta sustain it : 

^ Troy confounded fiiUs 
'^ From all her glories : if it might have stood 
By any power, by this right hand it should. 
And though my outward state misfortune hath 
Deprest thus low, it cannot reach my faith.** 
— - Thus, by his fraud and our own fsith o*ercome^ 
A feigned tear destroys us, against whom . 
^' Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
^' Nor ten years conflict, nor a thousand saiL'* 
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He is not very careful to vary the ends of hia 
verses ; in one passage the word ** die*' rhymes 
three couplets in six. 

Most of these petty faults are in his first produc- 
tions, when he was less skilful, or at least less dex- 
trous in the use of words ; and though they had 
been more frequent, they could only have lessened 
the grace, not the strength of his composition. He^ 
is one of the writers that improved our taste, and 
advanced our language, and whom we ought there- 
fore to r^ad with gratitude, though, having done 
much, he left much to do. 
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Xhe life of Milton has been already written in so 
many forms, and with such minute enquiry, that I 
might perhaps more properly have contented my- 
self with the addition of a few notes on Mr Fenton's 
degant abridgment, but that a new narrative was 
thought necessary to the uniformity of this edition* 

John Milton was by birth a gentleman, de- 
scended from the proprietons of Milton, near Thame, 
in Oxfordshire, one of whom forfeited his estate in 
the times of York and Lancaster, Which side he 
took I know not ; his descendant inherited no vene- 
ration for the white rose. 

His grandfather John was keeper of the forest of 
Shotover, a zealous papist, who disinherited his 
son, because he had forsaken the religion of his an- 
cestors. 

His father John, who was the son disinherited, 
had recourse for his support to the profession of a 
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Knvinef* He was a man eminent for his skill in 
music, many of his compositions being still to he 
found; and his reputation in his profession was 
such, that «he grew rich, and retired to an estate. 
He had probably more than common literature, as 
his son addresses him in one of his most elaborate 
Latin poems. He married a gentlewoman of the 
name of Caston, a Welsh family, by whom he had 
two sons, John the poet, and Christopher, who stu- 
died the law, and adhered, as the law taught him, 
to the king's party, for which he was a while perse- 
cuted, but having, by his brother's interest, obtain- 
ed permission to Uve in quiet, he supported himself 
so honourably by chamber-practice, that, soon after 
the aceesston of King Jamei^ he was knighted, and 
made a judge; but hkr constitution being too weak 
for business^ he retired before any disreputable com- 
pltanoes became necessary. 

He had likewise a danghter Am^, whom he mar- 
ried with a coQi^deraUe fortuneto Edwaid Philips^ 
who came from Shrewsbury, and rose in the crown- 
office to be secondary : by him . she had two BOms, 
John and Edward, who were edofated by the poet, 
and from whom is derired the cofy auttientic ac- 
oounrt of hi^ domestic maimers. 

John, the pcfet, wasT bom in his fath^s bonse^ at 
the Spread-Eagle in Bread-street, Dec. % lfi68^ 
between sbc and seven in the morning. His father 
appears to have been very gddcitous about his eda- 
^ation; lor be was instructed at first by private tin- 
tion under the care of Thomas Young, who was 
afterwards chaplain to the Enghsh merchants at 
Hamburgh, and of whom we have reason to think 
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wAh since his sdiblar considered htmas wurth^^of 
ail epistolaiy elegy. > 

He was: then sent ^ to St ^ Paul's school, tinder the 
care of Mr Gill ; and removed, in the beginning of 
his sixteenth year, to Christfs College in Cambridge, 
wkere he entered a sizar, FeK 12, 1624. : 

He was at this time ennnently skilled in the Latm 
tongue ;, and. he himself, by annexing the dates to 
his first compositions, a boast of whidi the learned 
politician hM given him aUiCxamples, eems to com? 
mend the earliness of his ownprofidency to the no- 
tice of posterity. But the products of his vernal 
fet5tility have been surpassed iiy^ many, and parti- 
cularly by his. contemporary Cowley. Of the powers 
of the mind it is difficult to form jan estimate ; many 
have excelled Milton in their first essays, who never 
.rose tq works like Paradise Lost. 

At fifteen, a date which he uses till he is sixteen^ 
he tarani^ated or versified two psalms, 114 and 1S6» 
which he thought wirarthy of the public eye; but 
they raise no great expectations : they would in any 
numerous school have obtained praise, but not eX'^ 
cited wonder. 

Many of his elegies appear to have been written 
in his eighteenth year, by which it appears that he 
had then read the Roman authors with very nice 
discernment. I once heard ^r Hampton, the tran^ 
slater of Poly bins, remai:k, what I think is true, that 
Milton was the first Englishman who, after the re- 
vival of letters, wrote Latin verses with classic ele- 
gance. If any exceptions can be made, they are 
very few : Haddon and Ascham, the pride of Eli- 
jzabeth's reign^ however they have succeeded, in 
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fgote^ no aomitr Mmapt tcim Aio they pravoiw 
deriidon. If we produced any thmg worHiy of uo* 
tke befofe the ekgiel of Mfltco^ it was perhaps 
Alabaster's Boxana. 

Of the exercise which the rules of ihe univerf 
sity required, some were published by him in his 
maturer years. They had been undoubtedly ap- 
plauded ; for ther were such as few can perform ; 
yet there |8 Reason to suspiect that he was regarded 
inhis college with no great fondness. That he ofa* 
tained no fellowship is certain ; but the unkindness 
with which he was treated was not merely n^gatiya 
I am ashamed to relate what I fear is true, that 
Milton was one of the last students in either univer- 
sity that suflfe^ the public indignity of corpond 
correction. 

It was» in the violence of contf'pverm^ hostility, 
objected to him, that he was exp^Qed : this he $tej^ 
dily d^es, and it was apparently not true ; but i^ 
4eems plain, from his own verses to Diodati^^ that he 
had incurred rustication,^ a temporary dismission 
into the country, with perhaps the loss of a term* 

Me tenet urbs reflna qoam Thamesis allidt unda^ 

• Meque nee inntum patria dukis habet. 

Jam necarandiferam mihi cura reviiere Camum, 

Nee dudum vetiti me laris angit amor.— - 
Nee duri libet usque oiinas perferre magistri^ 

Ceteraque ingenio. non subeunda meo. 
Si sit hoc exUhm patrios adiise penates^ 

£t vacuum curk oda grata eequi, 
Non e^o vel profugi nomen sortemve r^cuso^ 

Loetus et exilii eonditione fruor. 

I cannot find any meaning but this, which even 
kindness and reverence can give the term vetiti 



i»i», ^ ft habltaitlon fi^di whfdi he is vxolttdedf 
^t bow •* exaH^"^ cm be otiierwis* iMerprttj&A. H« 
d^eektf^ y«t iiiorei timt he it WMiy of endtmng the 
thirMW ^ a rigouAUM mastM^ iitid MtxHfthing ^a^ 
whM& a temper likife hid catitKit uaderga What 
^wns more than ttUMt wbs ptoimbly punishment. 
This poem, which mentions his ^ eidte,^ proves 
likewise that it was not perpetual : for it oondud^s 
with a resolntkm of returning sometime to C«m<- 
bridge. And it may be eonj vKStured, 6om the wilU 
ingness with wliich he has perpetuated the memory 
of liis €iidle» that its 6ause was such as gave Mm no 
shame. 

He ix3ck both the usual degrees ; that 6t badie* 
lor in lffjB8, and that of master in 1682 ; but he left 
thie university with no kindness for its institution, 
alienated either by the injudicious severity d hU 
p^vttnatB, or his own captious perverseness. ^e 
cause cannot now be Idiown^ but Ute «flfect appeam 
in his writings. His scheme of education, inseifbed 
to Hartlib, supersedes all acad^mic^ instruction, 
toeing intended to comprise the whole titM which 
men usually spend in li to^ure, ftom tiieir entmncii 
upon grammar, till they proceed, as it is called, mas^ 
ters of arts. And in his discourse on the likdiest 
way to remove hirelings out of the church, he inge^ 
niously proposes, that the profits of the lands for- 
feited by the act for superstitious uses should be 
applied to such academies all over the land where 
languages and arts may be taught together ; so that 
youth may be at once brought up to a competency 
of learning and an honest trade : by which means 
isuch of them as had the gift, being enabled to sup- 
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]port themselves without tiliie» by: the latter, liiay, 
by the help of the fwm^, becctee wt>ithy ^eaehefs;. 

One of his ot^ections to academical education, ap 
)t was then conducted, is, that men designed for 
orders in the church were permitted to act play% 
writhing and unboning their clergy limbs to all. the 
antic and dishonest gestures of trincalos, buffoons', 
and bawds, prostituting the shame of that ministry 
which they had, or were near having, to the eyes of 
courtiers and court ladies^ their grooms; andmadeK* 
moiselles. 

This is suiBd^ntiy peevish in a man, who, when 
he mentions his exile from the college, relates, witl^ 
great luxuriance, the compensation which the plea- 
sures of the theatre afford him. Flays were tbere^ 
fore only criminal when they were acted, by acader 
mics. 

He went to the univa*sity with a design of en^r<- 
ing into the church, but in time altered his mind , 
for he declared, that whoever became a clerg3rmaii 
must, ** subscribe slave, and take an oath witnal • 
which, unless he took with a consci^ice that could 
not retch, he must straight perjure himself He 
thought it better to prefer a blameless silence before 
the office of speaking, bought and begun with ser*. 
vitude and forswearing*" 

These expressions are^ I find, applied to the sub^ 
scription of the articles ; but it seems more probable 
that they relate to canonical obedience. I know 
not any of the articles which seem to thwart his opi- 
nions: but the thoughts of obedience, whethe^ 
canonical or civil, raised his indignation. 

His unwillingness to engage in the ministry, peir- 



kaps riot yet advanced to a settled resolution of dei 
dining it» appears in a letter to one of his ftiends^ 
who had reproved his suspended and dilatory Ufe^ 
which he seems to have imputed to an unsatiable 
curiosity, and fantastic luxury of various knowledge. 
To this he writes a cool and plausable answer, in 
which he endeavours to persuade him, that the delay 
proceeds not from the delights of desultory study, 
but fix)m the desire of obtaining more fitness for hia 
task ; and that he goes on, not taking thought of 
being late, so it gives advantage to be more fit 

When he left the university he returned to hi» 
father, then residing at Horton in Buckinghamshire; 
with whom he lived five years ; in which time he. i$ 
said to have read aU the Greek and Latin writars. 
With what limitations this universality is to be un«# 
derstood, w]^o shall inform \is ? 

It might l)^upposed, that he who read so much 
should have done nothing else ; but Milton found 
time, to write the Masque of Comus, which was prof 
sented at Ludlow, then the residence of the JjotA 
President of Wales in 1634 ; and had the honour 
of bring acted by the Earl of Bridgewater's sons and 
daughter. The fiction is derived &om H<Hner^s 
Circe ; but we never can refuse to any modem the 
libcfrty of borrowing from Homer : 

His next production was Lycidaa, an elegy, writ^ 
ten in 1637,. on the death of Mr Bang, the son of 
Sir J(An King, secretary for Ireland in the time of 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles. King was mudi. a 
&vourit^ at Cambridge, and many of the wits joined 
to do honour to his menK)ry. Milton's acquaintance 
with the JtaUan writei^ may be discovered by a 
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ifiixtaie ef locket and skovter ^romi^ attOBdhigr to 
the rules of Tuscan poetry^ andhk nuiligiuty to the 
ciiiirc^ by some tin w which are iBterpi^^ 
ening ils extermination. 

He is supposed about tMs time to have written 
bis Arcades ; for, while he tired at Horton, he used 
sometimes to steal fiom his studies a few days^ 
whseh he spent at Har^geld, the house of the Coun* 
tesB dowager of Derby, where Ae Areades made 
part of a dramatic ^^rtainment. 

He began now to gvow weary of the eountry^ 
and had some purpose of taking chambers in the 
Inns of' Court; when the death of his iDoth« set 
him at liberty ta trav^ for wUoh he obtained his 
father^ OKMuent^ and Sir Hafiry Wotton*s dkectians ; 
wiAd} the odebnited precept of pradence, s feimdri 
stretti, ed U viso sdo&o t ^ tibougfals dose^ and Ibcdcs 
loosa** 

In 1688 he left England, and went first to Vtaris t 
wkfre^ by the fiivour of L<^ Scudamore, he had 
the opportumty of vinting Giolius, than residingat 
the French court as ambassador from Christina of 
Sweden. From Faris be hasted into Italy^ of which 
he had wi1& particular ditigenoe studied the language 
and fitemtwe ; and though he seems to have intend*^ 
ed a very quick pemmbulation of the ooontryji staid 
twa tii<»ths at Florence; where he found his way 
hito the acadnoieS) and produced his compositions 
with sadi applause as appears to have exalted him 
in bis own opamon, and eonfirmed him in the hopev 
tbat, *< by labour and intense study, which/^ says he» 
^ I take to be my portion in this life, joined with a 
strong propensity ^ Qatur^** he might *« lesive some- 
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tliittg to i^ttM to aO^times^ at iliey slMyuld not 
^nOingly let it die.'' 

It appears^ in all hii writings, that ht had the 
usual concomitant of great abilities, a lofty and 
steady confidence ih himsi^, p^aps not Without 
isome OQiitempt of others ; fen* soareely any ^tttan ever 
wrote so inudi, and praised so few. Of his praise 
)»^ Was vtff frugal ; as he set its value high» and 
considered his mention of a name as a security agakist 
the waste of time, and a certain preservative from 
oblivioR4 

At Florenoe he could not indeed complain that 
his merit wanted distinction* Ca^lo Dati presaited 
him -wiA an eneomiaitic inscription, in the tunid 
lapidary atyle ; and Frandni wrote him an ode, of 
which the first stanza is only empty noise ; ,the rest 
am pelhaps too diffiise on common topics : but the 
last is natural and beautifriL 

From Florence he went to Siemia, and front 
Sienna to Aome, where he was again received with 
kindness by the learned and the great Holstenius» 
the keeper of the Vaticaii library, who had resided 
three yean at Oxfiard, introduced him to Cardhial 
Baxteflm; and he, at a musical entertnnmen^ 
waited for him at the doot, and led him by the 
hand into the assembly* Here Selvaggi praised hint 
in a distk^, and SaMIli in a tetrastie ; neither of 
them of much value. Hie Italians were gainers by 
this literary oomtnerce ; for the encomiums with 
which Milton repaid SaMQi, though not sectirti 
against a stem grammarian, turn the balance indisi? 
putably ki Milton's favour. 

Of these Italian testimonies, poor as they are^^ 



ht was proud enough to puMlsh tbem befere \Ap « 
poems ; though he says, he cannot be suspected but 
to have kno^vn- that they were said non tamde se^ 

•'At Rome, as at Florence, he staid only two 
months ; a time indeed sufficient, if he desired only 
to ramble with an explainer of its antiquities, or to 
view palaces and count pictures ; but certainly too. 
short for the contemplation of learning, policy, or 
manners. 

From Rome he passed on to Naples in company ' 
of a hermit, a companion from whom little could 
be expected ; yet to him Milton owed his introduce 
tion to Manso marquis of Villa, who bad been be* 
Sore the patron of Tasso. Manso was enough de- 
lighted with his accomplishments to honour him 
with a sorry distich, in which he commends him 
for every thing but his religion: and Milton, in 
rettun, addressed him in a Latin poem, which must 
have raised an high opinion of English elegainoe and 
literature. 

. His purpose was now to have visited Sicily and 
Greece; but, hearing of the differences between 
the king and parliament, he thought it proper to 
jiasten home, rather than pass his life in foreign 
amusements while his countrymen were contending 
for their rights. He therefore^ came back to Rome, 
"though the merchants informed him of plots laid 
against him by the Jeusits, for the liberty of his 
^nversations on religion. He had sense enough to 
judge. that there wa^ no danger, and ther^re kept 
on his way, and acted as before, neither obtruding 
nor shuQning controv^sy . ' He had perhaps given 



some offence by visiting Galileo, then a prisoner in 
the Inquisition, for philosophical here&y ; and at Ha^ ; 
j^les he was told by Manso, that, by his declarations 
on religious questions, he had excluded himself from 
some distinctions which he should otherwise haye 
paid him* But' such conduct, though it did not' 
jplease, was yet suffidentiy safe ; and Milton staid 
two months more at Rome, and went on to Florence 
without molestation. 

. From Florence he visited Lucca. He afterwards 
went to Venice ; and, having sent away a collect 
tion of music and other books, travelled to Geneva, 
which he probably considered as the metropolis of 
orthodoxy. 

Here he reposed as in a congenial element, and 
became acquainted with John Diodati and Frede* 
rick Spsnheim, two learned professors c{ divinity. 
From Geneva he passed through France, and came 
home, after an absence of a year and three months. 

At his return he heard of the death of his friend 
Charles Diodati, a man whom it is reasonable to 
suppose of great merit,' since he was thought by 
Milton worthy of a poem, intitled ^^ Epitaphium 
Damonis," written with* the common but childish 
imitation: of pastoral life. 

He now hired a lodging at the house of one 
Russel, a tailor in St Bride's chtut^h-yard, and 
undertook the education of John and. Edward Phi* 
lips, his sister's sons. Finding his rooms too littie, 
he took a house and garden in Aldergate^Street^ 
which was not then so much out of the worldas it 
is now ; and chose his dwelling at the uppa* end. of 
a passage, that he might avoid the noise of the 
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tAxeeL Here he recaved more boy s^ to be boarded 
and instructed. 

Let not our veneration for Miltoii forbid us td 
look with some degree of merriment on great pro* 
mises and small performances, on the man who has« 
tens hqpne, because his Countrymen ate contending 
for their liberty, and, When he reaches the Mceoe of 
action, rapours away his patriotism in a private 
boarding^schooL This is the period of his life froia 
which all his biographers seem inclined to shrink. 
They are unwilling that Milton should be dc^ppaded 
to a sdiooUmaster ; but, since it cannot be denied 
that he taught boys, one finds out that he taught for 
nothing, and another that his motive was only Mai 
for the prt^Migation of learakig and virtue; and> 
all tell what they do not know to be true, only to 
excuse an act which no wise man will consider as ill 
itself disgracefiil. His father was aMve ; lus ^ow«- 
anoe was not ample ; and he aupplied its de&:ieii« 
des by an honest and useful empkiyment« 

It is toid, that in tiie act of education he pet« 
fwmed wonders ; and a formidable list is given of 
the authors, Greek and Latin, that were i^sad in 
Aldersgate-sticet by youth between ten and fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. Those who tell or receive 
these stories should consider, that nobody can be 
taught faster, than he can learn. The speed of the 
bqrsemsm must be limited by the power of the 
horsa Every man, that has ever undertaken to in- 
struct others, can tell what dow advanees he has 
been aUe to make, and how much patience it re- 
qukts to recall iragrant inattention^ to stimulate 



idltggish iiicliffiefenGe^ and to rectify ab$iiid mifiap. 

' The purpose of Mflton, as it seems, was to teadi 
Kmeihmg move toHd than the common Hteratmt^e 
of schools, by reading those authors that treat of 
physiedi sa1]gects ; ndh as the geor^c and astrono* 
nieal treatises of the ancients. This was a scheme 
of unprorement which seems to have busied many 
lijkerary piojectort of that age. Cowky, who had 
more meana than Milton of knowing what was 
wanting to the embellidunents of lifc^ formed the 
eaiae pilaii of education in his imaginary college^ 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of extemal 
Bfiture, and the sciences whidi tlwt knowledge re- 
quires or inchides, are not the great or the firequait 
budness of the human mind. Whether we provide 
for action ot conrersation, whether we wish to be 
useful or pleasing, the first requisite is the religious 
and moral knowledge of right and wrong ; the next 
is an aeqnakfitanee with the histary of mankind, 
and with those examples which may be said to em- 
bod^ truth, and prerre by events the reasonableness 
of opimons. Prudence and justice are virtues and 
fxedlences of dl times and of aH places ; we are 
perpetually moralists, but we are geometricians on- 
ly by chance. Our intercourse with intdlectual 
mrtuie is necessary ; our speculations upon matter 
are voluntary, and at leisure. Fbysidogiea] learn- 
ing is of such rare emergence, that one may know 
another half his life, without being able to estimate 
his skiQ in hydrostatics or astronomy ; but his mo- 
nd and prudentkl character immediately appears^ 
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. Those authors, th^efore, are to ^be read at seho<rffi^ 
that supply most axioms of prudence, most prind* 
pies of moral truth, and most materials for conver* 
sation ; and these purposes are best served by poets^ 
icM'ators, and historians. 

Let me not be censured for this digression as pe- 
dantic or paradoxical ; for, if I have Milton against 
me, I have Socrates on my side. It was his labour 
to turn philosophy from the study of nature to spe- 
culations, upon life ; but the innovators whom I op- 
pose are turning off attention from life to nature. 
They seem to think, that we are placed here to 
watch the growth of plants, or the motions of the 
stars. Socrates was rather of opinion, that what w6 
had to learn was, how to do good, and avoid evil. 

'^Ot7< Toi h fciyd^^tci Ktixlif uyttfiofii rinntim. 

Of instittttioiis we may judge by their effects^ 
From this wonder-working academy, I do not know 
that ther^ eyer proceeded any man very eminent 
for knowledge : its only genuine product, I believe, 
is a small History of Poetry, written in Latin by 
his nephew Philips, of which perhaps^ none of my 
readers has ever heard. 

That in his school, as in every thing else which 
he undertook, he laboured with great diligence, 
there is no reason for doubting. One part, of his 
method deserves general imitation. . He was care- 
ful to instruct his scholars in religion. Every Sum 
day was spent upon theology ; of which he dictated 
a short system, gathered from the writers thi^t w^re 
then fashionable in the Dutch universities. 
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. He set Ms pvtipHu aa exampfe of bard study and 
jspare diet; oAly now>and then he allowed himself 
.to pass a day of festivity jand indulgence with some 
. gay gentlemen of Gray's Inn. 

He now began to engnge in the controversies of 
the .times, and lent bis breath to blow the flames of 
contention. In 1641 he published a ^* Treatise of 
Jleformation/' in two books, against the establish- 
ed church; being willing to help the puritans, who 
were, he says, inferior to the prelates in learning. 

Hall, bishop of Norwich, had published an 
'^ Humble Remonstrance," in defence of episco- 
pacy ; to which, in 1641, five ministers, of whose 
.names the first letters made the celebrated word 
SmectymnuuSy gave their answer. Of this answo* 
a confutation was attempted by the learned Usher .; 
and. to the c(Hifutati<m Milton published a reply, 
entitled, <^ Of Prelatical Episcopacy, and whether 
it may be deduced from the apostolical times, by 
virtue of those testimonies which are alleged to that 
purpose in some late treatises, one whereof goe9 
under the name of James Lord Bishop of Armagh/* 

I have transcribed this title to show, by his com 
temptuous mention of Usher, that he had now 
adopted the puritanical savagaiess of manners^ 
His next work was, '' The Reason of Church Go- 
vernment urged against prelacy. By Mr John MiU 
ton, 1642.'* In this book he discovers^ not with 
ostentatious exultation^ but with calm confidence^ 
his high opinion of his own powers ; and promises 
to undertake something, he yet knows not what^ 
that may be of use and honour to his country> 
^* This,** says he, « is not to be obtained but by 
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devout pftyer to diat EtariMl Sfrtrit iSiBt tm en^ 
fidi with all utterance and kinmleii^, and sends 
out his seraphiin, with the hallowed fire of hit al- 
tar, to touch and purify theHps of whom he pleasei* 
To this must be added industrious and select read- 
ing, steady observation, and ins^t into all seem- 
ly and generous aifts and affairs; till whidi in sdttie 
measure be compast, I refuse not to sustain this tx^ 
pectation.'' From a promise lik^ this» at onoe ik^ 
vid, pious, and rational^ might be expected the 
** Paradise Lost** 

He published the same year two more pamphlets, 
upon the same question. To one oF his antagonists, 
who dBrms that be was vomited '^ out of the uni- 
versity,*' he answers, in general t^tns : ^' The fel- 
lows of the college wherein I spent some yeai*s, at 
my parting, after I had t^iken two degrees, as the 
manner is, s^mfied many times bow much better 
it would content them that I should stay.«--»As fm 
the common approbation or dislike of that place, as 
now it is, that I should esteem or disesteem myself 
the more for that, too nimple is the answeter, if h& 
think to obtain with me. Of small piuctioe were 
the physidan who could not judge> by what she 
and her sister have of long time vomited, that the 
worser stuff she strongly keeps in her stomach, but 
the better she is ever kecking at, and is queasy ; 
she vomits now out of sickness t but before it will 
be well with her, she must vomit by strong physic. 
The university^ in the time of her better health, 
and my younger judgment^ I never greatly adinl- 
red, but now much less." 



that he has bem injuredf . He proceeds to describe 
the course of \m conduct^ and thetiain of his 
thoughts ; and^ because he has been suspected of 
inoontEnencei ^iyes an apeoubt of his own purity : 
f* That if I be justly charged^" (utys fae^ <' with this 
criine> it may oonje upon n^ tHUi tenfold shame*" 

The style of his piece is rough, add such, perhaps 
was that of his antagonist Tbi^ roughness he jus* 
tifies, by great exampleSi ii) a long digression. 
Sometimes he Ixies to be bumuious: ^' Liest I 
should t^e hiqi for some chaplain in lutnd, some 
squire of the body to his prelate, one who serres 
not at the altar onlyt but at the court-cupboard, he 
will bestow on us a pretty mp^el of himself; and 
sets me out half a dozen ptisical mottoes, wherever 
he l)ad thcaU) hopping i^ort in the measure of con- 
vuisuin fits ; in whidi labour the agony of bis wit 
haying esoaped narrowly, inst(^ of well-sized pe* 
liods, he greets us with a quantity of thumb^ring 
poesles.«««-And thus ends this sectiim, or rather disr 
.section, of himsdf ** Such is the controversial mer- 
riment of Milton. His gloomy seriousness is yet 
more off^msive. Such is his malignity, <* liiat hdl 
grows darker at his^frown." 

His ^)ther, after Reading was taken by Essex, 
came to reside in his house ; and his school increased. 
At Whitsuntide, in his thirty-fifth year, he married 
Mary the daughter of Mr Powel, a justice of the 
peace in Oxfordshire. He brought her to Ixmn with 
him, and expected all the advantages of a conjugal 
life. The lady, however, seems not much to have 
delisted in the pleasures of spar^ diet aqd hard 
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study; for, as Philip relates, '^ having fer a moiith 
led a philosophic life» after having been udediit 
home to a great house, and much company and 
Joviality, her friends, possibly by her own desire, 
made earnest suit to have her company the remain- 
ing p^ of the summer ; which was granted, upon 
a promise of her return at Michaelmas." 

Milton was too busy to much miss his wife : he 
pursued his studies; and now and then visited the 
Xady Margaret Leigh, whom he has mentioned in 
one of his sonnets. At last Michaelmas arrived ; 
but the kdy had no inclination to return to the 
sullen gloom of her husband's habitation, and there- 
fore very willingly forgot her promise. He sent her 
a letter, but had no answer : he sent more with the 
same success. It could be alleged that letters mis^ 
carry; he therefore dispatched a messenger, being by 
this time too angry to go himself. His messenger 
was sent bad^ with some contempt The family of 
the lady were cavaliers. 

In a man whose opinion of his own merit was 
like Milton's, less provocation than this might have 
raised violent resentment. Milton soon determined 
to repudiate her for disobedience ; and, being one 
of those who could easily find arguments to justify 
inclination, published (in 1644) '^ The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce;" which was followed by 
** The judgment of Martin Buoer, concerning Di- 
vorce ;" and the next year, his Tetrachordon, " Ex- 
positions . upon the four chief places of Scripture 
which treat of Marriage." 

. This innovation was: opposed, as might .be ex^ 
pected, by the clergy, who, then holding their fa- 
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mpus assembly at Westminsteiv procured tlxat tiie 
aulihor should be called before the Lords; but 
« that liousi?^'' say 4 Wood, ** whethet approving the 
doctrine^ f>r not &v0uriilg his accusers, did soon 
d^miss him/' 

There seeifn^ not to hbve beai much written 
against Hm% nor Imy thing by any writer c^ emi- 
n<?nce: The ftfitagbbist that appeared is styled by 
him,/* A Serving. man tiim^ solicitor/' Howel, in 
hiB l^ters^ Aientions the new doctrine with con* 
tetnpt : aud ijt was, I suppose, thought more wor- 
thy df der|in<m thab of confutation. He complains 
of thiis.ti^ect in two sonnets, of which the first is 
cbntemptiU^, and the secbnd not excellent. 

Fit)m this tiwA it is observed, that lie became 
ail enemy to the presbyterians, whom he had fa*> 
voured before. He that changes his party by Ins 
hunlour, is not inore virtuous than he that changes 
it by hii interest : he loves himself rather than truth* 

His wife isLndher relations now found tMt Milton 
was not an ttnresisting siifierer of injuries ; and per^ 
9^ving that he had b^un to put his doctriii^ in 
pnictnee, by courting a young womap of great ac* 
cbmplishments, the daughter of one Doctor Davis, 
who was ioweverhofr ready to comply, they resolved 
to i^ndeavour a re^^imon. Hie went sometimes to the 
house of one Blackborough, his rela^bn, in the lane 
of St Martin's-le-Grand, and at one of his usual 
visits Was surprised to see his wife come fjt>m another 
room, and implore forgiveness on her knees. He 
resisted her intreaties for a while : ** but partly," says 
Philips,-** his own generous nature, more inclinable 
to reconciliation than to perseverance in anger o? 
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reveiige, and partly the strong intercession of 
friends on both sides, soon brought him to an act- 
of oblivion and a firm league of peace." It were 
injurious to omit, that Miltcm afterwards received 
her father and her brothers in his own house/ when 
they were distressed, with other royalists. 

He published about the same time his ^ Areopa- 
^tica, a speech of Mr John Milton for the liberty 
of unlicensed printing." The danger of such un- 
bounded liberty, and the danger of bounding it, 
have produced a problem in the sdence of govern- 
ment, which human understanding seems hitherto 
unable to solve. If nothing may be published but 
what dvil authority shall have previously approved^ 
power must always be the standard of truth : if 
every dreamer of innovations may propagate his 
projects, there can be no settlement ; -if every mur- 
murer at government may difRise discontent, there 
can be no peac^ ; and if every sceptic in theology 
may teach his follies, there can be no religion. The 
remedy against these evils is to punish the authors ; 
for it is yet allowed that every society may punish, 
though not prevent, the publication of opinions 
which that society shall think pernicious ; but this 
punishment, though it may crush the author, pro- 
motes the book ; and it seems not more reasonable 
to leave the right of printing unrestrained because 
writers may be afterwards censured, than it would 
be to sleep with doors unbolted; because by our 
laws we can hang a thief 

. But tvhatever were his engagements, civil or do* 
mestic, poetry was never long out of his thoughts. 

. About this time (1645) a collection of his Liatin. 
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tod Gn^sli poems appeared, in which the AUegro 
and Pemeroso, with some others; were first pub* 
lished. 

He had taken a large house in Barbican for the 
reoqition of scholars ; but the numerous^relations of 
his wife, to whom he generously granted refuge for 
a while, occupied his rooms. In time, however, they 
went away ; *^ and the house again," says Philips, 
^^ now looked like a house of the muses only, though 
the accession of scholars was not great Possibly 
his having proceeded so far in the education of 
youth may have been the occasion of his adver- 
saries calling him pedagogue and school-master; 
whereas it is well known he never set up for a 
public school, to teach all the young fry of a parish ; 
but <mly was willing to impart his learning and 
knowledge to his relations, and the sons of gentle- 
men who were his intimate friends, and that neither 
his writings nor his way of teaching ever savoured 
in the least of pedantry." 

Thus laboriously does his nephew extenuate what 
cannot be denied, and what might be confessed 
without disgrace. Milton was not a man who could 
become mean by a mean employment. This, how- 
ever, his warmest friends seem not to have found ; 
they therefore shift and palliate. He did not sell 
literature to all comers at an open shop ; he was a 
chamber-milMner, and measured his commodities 
only to h|s friends. 

Philips, evidently impatient of viewing him in 
this state of degradation, tells us that it was not long 
continued ; and, to raise his character again, has a 
mind to invest him with military splendour : ^^He 
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tlfis thne; a design bS nndgtin^ liim oix ad^ibri^ 
general in Sir William Waller's army. But thij 
nd^^diodeUxitg ^ ttie amby prdved aftjbHstahiction 
lo the d^&igfij" An evdit cidnHrt bef seiat a tni^ 
^ater QistiEinbe than byhaTiiig^lfeen dnly Id^Mgnecb 
abdUt seme €mei if d man be ricft; mneb raistalbenu 
Miltbii i^all be a pedagdgiH^ lip lemgeir i fdr^ if 
PhUififis be not moeh ttilstaken^ sodi^body dt som<i 
tifide deiignM l^]il for a soMien ^ 

Ataoht. the tiihe. that the arm^ was ^e^^inodelsd 
(l#il%), M rbmoFved to^ a sinaller hoH«e in^Helbbun^ 
whi^h Ofiened bdekward into Lineoln's-^Iiai^Fieldd; 
He is not known to have pubiisH^ an^ thing eSbitk 
Wffinls till the king^s deaih^ wtten^ finding fai£ ihur^ 
dei^rs c6nde^ned by the prfesbyt^ani!^ he Mrrot^ d 
tr^tise to justify ii, and to tedmpose the mifads of 
th6 peo^ie; . * 

He made some ifemArks xm the articles bf peae^ 
between Ormond and the Irfrfl rebek While h8, 
dotitent^ ki^'^lf td W)itiev ht^ perhapiididb^lytiirliat 
)A^ ^ttMemfe ^ifeteitea j and if h* did teot vity 14- 
gilaMfy Wa«(^ thei^fltienlfe o^his oWH pMJsidtid^ knd 
thi^ gUtfayal pt«\igtleir)c« t^ tc^inidns^ fir^t t^rSlitlgly 
admitl)(sd^ lahd th^ ik^bitMl:^ iiifdis^i^ ; iif objeic^ 
iionsi by bbing AverWdklSdi Wete!b%dtt6n, ahd dfe- 
siri^ lfi!iperind*d^ded ^nViiti^ ^ he y^ shal^ otll^r 
tiie i£ci>mm(5il wdikniesd^if «Aankhid|^dlk¥A might be Mb 
less sincere than his opponents. iBiit iis ^tj^n $dl« 
€tem 14ve» a Man !h!oil(^§«,%[o w^v^ It mi^tl^ii bim, 
]IIlit(M is i^a^pect^ of having interj^late^ the bodit 
afi^A fgott Basilike, whteh the c6uneil 6f sl&lfe, «& 
wliom te *w lii W6\v toi^te Latin secrefeiiy, feniptoyed 
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him to eensure, by ms^neting 3 {N^ear tpken fr^i^m 
fiid|i€9f's Aroadm, apd' imputing k to»thfe long; 
Hi^kom'iie efaargei^ in bis l^idnboiastes^ m&t ^he lise 
of this prayer, as with a j^eary xtrime, in the ihdo- 
ibeat Jangttageiwith wfaieh prosperity had embolden* 
ed the aidvocait^s for idbdiioa <p insult all that is 
v^tiefabfe or gtssat: ^^ Who would faisure imagined 
9&>]i/tds tear S^ him of the true all-isgeing Dedty-*^ 
as, immediately bf fore kos di^ath, p^ pop into the 
bands iofjlihe gmve £ishop tbqt attended liim, as a 
fifpeeial veMe li^his saintly exievGises, a pray^ stolen 
word lor wofd fmm ithe moutbictf aheathen ^osoan 
jpraying 4o a heathen god ?^ ' 

Th^ papem whidi the king gave to Dr Jui^onon 
4ke ^^eaffcdd the re^ddes took away, £o thi^ they 
"vv^ere at Ifiacit tli^ publishers of this prayer ; and Dr 
Birofa, who liad exafi^ned the question with great 
«ai^e, was$ncfin<e|l to think them the forgeri». l%e 
^me of it by isidttptation was innt^pent ; d»d tHey who 
^vfl<| s6 nmslly censure It, w^th a little e&tiensiobiof 
4heir ^alic^ ebuld coni^ve what they wanted t4 

King diaprles the Second, b^ing npwshdt^ed in 
Holls»;^, ^^loyed Ss^maisiu^, professor of polite 
iBaxfliifig at Leyden, to write a defence of Ms faAhel: 
andof fnonardiy ; and, to exdfy^ Ifis industry, g^ve 
luin,^ ag^was reported, a hundred jaeptiuses. Ssi^ 
Uias[ius.was a man of skill in latiguagl^, knowledge « 
of antiquity, and isiagaeity of etoendatory <^tiei$in, 
^most exceeding all fiope of butoaii' attftinftifent ; 
^nd-havirfg, by ,ext^sive'pa:i8tises, fceen confirm^ in 
great €(9ifldence^ MwseH;ttK)ugh he probably 4^£id 
not much considered thi^ piiindpki^ of s4)M0letydrlthe 
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rights of government, undertook the employment 
without distrust of his own qualifications; and, as 
his expedition ih writing was wonderful^ in 1649 
published ** Defensio Regis.** 

To this Milton was required to write a suffident 
answer ; which he performed (1651) in such a man- 
ner, that Hobbes declared himself unable to decide 
whose language was best, or Whose arguments were 
worst. In my opinion, Milton's periods are smooth- 
er, neater, and more pointed ; but he ddights him- 
self with teasing his adversary as much as with con- 
futing him; He makes a foolish aUusion of Sahna- 
sius, whose doctrine he considers as servile and un- 
manly^ to the stream of Salmads, which, whoever 
entered, left half his virility beMnd .him. $alma^ 
sius was. a Frenchman* and was unhappily married 
to a scold. Tu es GoMtts, says Milton, et, ut aiunt, 
nimium gaUinaceus. But his supreme pleasure is 
to tax his adversary, so renowned for criticism, with 
vicious Latin. He opens his book with telling that 
he has used persona^ which, according to Milton« 
signifies only a mask, in a sense not known to the 
Romans, by applying it as we apply person* But 
as Nemesis is always on the watch, it is TOemorabfe 
that he has enforced the charge of a solecism by an 
expression in itself grossly soledstical, when for one 
x)f those supposed blunders, he says, as Ker^ and I 
think some one before him> has remarked* ^ropi/io 
te grammatistis tuts vapulandum. From vapulo^ 
which has a passive sense, vapvlandus cn^n never b^ 
4erived. No man forgets his original trade : the 
rights of nations, and of kings, sink into questions 
of grammar, if gramm^krians discuss them. 
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Miltoh^ when he tindertook this answer, was 
"weakofbody and dim of sight; but his will was 
forward, and what was wanting of health was siip* 
plied by zeaL He was rewarded with a thousand 
pounds, and' his book was mudbi.read ; for paradox, 
recommended by spirit and el^ance, easily gains 
attention ; and he, who told every man that he was 
equal to his king, could hardly want an audience. 

That the performance of Salmasius ^as not dis- 
persed with equal rapidity, or read with equal eager- 
ness, is very credible. He taught only the stale 
doctrine of authority, and the unpleasing duty of 
sttbmissipn ; and he had been so long not only the 
monarch but the tyrant of litaratiu-e, that almost all 
mankind were delighted to find him defied and in- 
sulted by a new name, not yet considered as any 
one's rival. If Christins^ as is s^d, commended the 
defence of the people, her purpose must be to tor^ 
m&kt Salmasius, who was then at court ; for neither 
ber dvil station,, nor her natural character, could 
dispose her to favour the doctrine, who was by 
bixth a queen, and by temper despotic. 

That Ssiln^asius was, from the appearance of Mil- 
ton's book, treated with neglect, there is not much 
p^oof ; but to a man, so long accustomed to admira- 
tion, a little praise of his antagonist would be sufii- 
cientiy offensive, and might incline him to leave 
Sweden, from which, however, he was dismissed^ 
not with any mark of contempt, but with a train of 
attendance scarcely less than regal. 

He prepared a reply, which, left as it was imper- 
fect, was published by his son in the year of the 
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restQration. In tile begfainiiig, being piohably most 
in pain for bis Latinity, he endea^roucs to deftmd 
his use of the vror^ persona ; buti if I remember 
tight, he misses a better authority than any that fcf 
hasfound, that of Jurenal in Us^inrth siitiw ^ 

— * Quid agas, cum datA et fodior onmi 
Ctimme ptrtana e»tf 

As Salmasius reprcmched Milton tvfth losing hit; 
eyes in the quarrel, Milton delighted himself with 
the belief that he had shortened Salmasius's life, 
knd both peihaps with more matignify thasi reason^ 
Balmasius died at the Spa, Sept. 3, 1653; and, as 
controvertists are commonly said to be kffled % 
their last dispute, Milton was flattered wMi the 
credit of destroying him. 

Cromwell had now dismissed the parliament by 
the authority of which he had desftroyed monarchy, 
and commenced monarchy himself, under the title 
of protector, but with kingjy, arid more than 
Idrtgly power. That his authority Was lawftil, liever 
was pretended : he himself fouhded Ws right only 
in necessity ; but Milton, having now tasted the 
honey of public employment, would not return to 
hunger and philosophy, but, coiitimiing to exercise 
his office under a manifest usurpation, betrayed to 
his power that liberty which he had defended. No- 
thing can be more just than that rebellion should 
fetid in slaivery ; that he who had justified the mur^ 
der of his king, for some acts which seemed to him 
unlawful, should now sell his services and his flat- 
teries to a tyrant, of whom it was evident that he 
could do nothing laWftil. 

He had now been blind /or some years ; but his 
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i4gme of intriloBfc ww tdeb^ ihflt 1^ iKrainot dis*- 
^ed'to discbaffge hii cfficse of Latiii ^cbratary, or 
^btltMie his leontniversies. HiiUindwuril^Mgef 
^'be dii^ertel; afiid tM itiipiig to be mbdoedr 

Alibtit this tnM fak fif^ t^e ditd in dUHtfaad, 
lurtitig left hutt ' ith]«6 daughttn. ' Asbepmbably 
dldiibt in^eh lM^« lier, hd dM ttot Icmg^coiilinu* 
tiie appearance bf^ainentlrig her ; tut after affaifft 
€Uixe fnarried C^hs(]ritie, • tte ' daughter <^ one Ckp^ 
tliiA Woodoodc ef Hackney ; a traman dcmbtless 
^ticatediii <^fii^ons lik^ Ilk oWn: 3he dieA widi- 
iti a year, <^ chSlS^birth, ^or ^i^tM ^^temper that fid* 
l)[^e4'lt ; Bsfi la/eat husband tionoured her ny^moiy 
With a paol< s5iifi«t ^ 

-' iPhe first reply to MHtoifs ^ Defensio Pppttlit* 
Wipl^uyijshed ill I6tfl, called «' Apologia pro rege 
^ pdj^iilb^n^caiio, eontta Johannis Polyimigma- 
<Sd (s&s Miltdhi) defensioftem ^es^metiVam reg^ 
<^t j^pioH.'^ Of this the author \^s ncft known; 
hc^ Miltan {n^ his nephew PhUi^s^ under whie^ 
name he published an answers it^eh coneet«d 1^^ 
hitn ibiit it mi^t be caJted Ms^Win;im{Ait^ it to 
!ffitoflial ; aiid^ ktibwihg hiiB iid friend «o ¥^^ei|l^» 
fhdught thems^es atliberCJr to tttat him as if they 
had kiiown-wliat ttiey oiily riusp^iteA. 

• I » f r r 

' Next yfear aj[jf)ea!red ^ Regii i^ahgMAis etafunor ad 
co^liim.*' Of this tlie author 'v^ l^er dii Mbnlir]', 
who was afterWaitls prebendary ch GaiSerbiiry ; 
but Mcrus, OT M6re, a FrencTi'^ttiinistet, harin^ the 
care -of its publication, was treated as the writer by 
MiltP9».in Jp« **vPrfw«o seeiind^" ^nd overwhelm- 
ed l^r sudi viotenee;ofviii«^etive, that be xbegan to 
shrink ^dw^t^Ki tempest; ^d gatve^bis persec^ors 
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tbe meaas of knowing the true author. t)\x >fo«^ 
was now in great daiiger; but Miltpn's pride oipe* 
rated against his inalignity ; and both he • and Jm 
friends -were more willing that Du Moulin should 
escape tiian that he should be oonvicted of .mistake. 
In this seooiid defaice he shows that his eloquence 
is not.merely.satijdcal; the i^d$nessof his invective 
is.equa&ed.by.the,grossness of his flattery. '^ Jpie^ 
«erimur, Cromuelle, teu solus supere^, ad te summa 
nostmruni.rerumtediit^in te solo consistil^ i^su- 
perabiM tuae yirtuti cedin^us cuncti, neinine velpbr 
loquente, nisi qui ^equales ,inaequa]is ipse honpres 
sibi qussrit, :aut difpaicri^ concessps inv^det, aut .noQ 
intelligit nihil esse in societate hominum magis v^l 
'Deo gratum,.velrationi oons^nt^n^um^ esse incdvi- 
tate nihil ^equius, nihil utilius, quam potiri rerum 
dignissimum. £um te agnoscunt omnes, Cromuelle» 
ea tu civismaadtnuset gloriosissimus*, du;^ pu]?lici» 
<3onsilii, exercituum fortissimprum impeiator, pater 
patriae gessisti. Sic tu spontanea bonorum omnium, 
et animitus missa voce salutaris." 
< r CaBSar, wh^ he. assumed the perpetual dictator^- 
^ship, had not more servile or more elegant flattery. 
A translation may shew its servility^; but its ele- 
gance is less attainable. Having exposed the un- 
iskilfulness or selfishness of the former government, 
/* We were left/\says Milton, " to ourselves: the 
whole, national interest fell. into your han^Sy.and 
subsists only in your abilities. To your virtue, oyer 

* It may be doabted whether gloriosissimus hehere used with 
'Milton^ boasted parity. Res ghriam^is an illustrioustbi^g; but 
'Wr^riosus is coaaofigAya brfiggartj as in miles gloriatus. 
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powering md^radltless, every oaan. gives yf^y, eyr 
cept some who^ witho|it equal qiiali^&Atioas, aspire 
;to eqvel tmnoura, iwhoe&vy the 4iAtfnctioii8 of 
ifierit geefdber than their own; or iwho .h|tye yet tx> 
iearn, that ii^ tlie eoajilicai of huoami soei^ nothing 
is more pleasing to Grod» or 'more agreedi>le tp rea- 
.son, than that the' highest mind should have the so- 
vereign pQW:er. : ^ch. Sir, are youhy ^^eral.oon- 
fesslcm; sueh are. the things achieved by you, the 
^reatcist' 0iid most glorious of ou)r countrymen, the 
^director of pur rpublic councils, the. leader of uncon* 
queued cyriiiies» ,the^ father of your country; for by 
that title does every good man hail you with;SiQcerse . 
land volunta^'praisev , 

\ ' Next year^havfng defended all that wanted dei* 
€eiice, he foK9d:l€ii»ure to defend himself. He unr 
dertQpk,his own vindication ; against , Kore> whon^ 
he dodareSf iQ his title; to. b^ JQitly espied the^ author 
of the ^ B^gii saiigoinis . cdiamo^.'* In this there is 
no. want of vie^menqe or elofiuenGe^ i^or ^does he 
forg^ his li^oiited wit. ^ Morus^ ^ ? an Momus ? * 
iin uterque idem est?'* He then remembeirs ti^t 
morus is I#atm for; a mi|lbeiry-tiee» and hiata at 
the known, traissformfitioii:: : ; • 

r • ■ 

— — Poma alb^ ^erebat 
Qud5 pbst nigra tulit morus. 

With this piece ended blsroobtroversieS:; and he 
from: this time gave himself i^ to his. private ^%\^ 
die& and. his civil employment 

As seotetary to the protector^ he is supposed to 
haye written the declaration of the reasons for a war 
with Spain. His ageney was considered as of gri^at 



mportaiiee; fcr, wh^n a treaty inth Sweden vmp 
iirtfoUf fiuispended, t^ d^lajr was ^pablidy iinpuledl 
to Mr Milton's Hidispoisition; ^d t^ S^^dish 
agent was ptoYolced to e^^ppdfiis^iis w^itdiar, ^bfit&tif 
dhe mkn in En^tad eottld wi^te Latii^, and thait 
Thanlilind: - - 

Behig how forty-seven yeait» ^ld> and se^ng laSm^ 
s^ dlisenbun^iered ftom e&to»ldt interWt^Htig^^, be 
seems to bave r^Ilectod ^ ibktkUt ^^mpaaesj and. 
to hnVere^kmed '^iw gtesA Wot^ "^hith hlb fa^ 
{AannM'fiSlrWs^foiiiFe eili|)l^^^^ epie'^iii, 

the history of tiis eouti^, ^M a MetiMiaa^ <^ tile 
liatlhtonguieJ';- '•' -•• ■''• , •. //•- m>'> o'"--'^ -^1:^ 

To collect a dictionary, seems a i«rol|t <)f ^ otJieA 
teast pmctical]3e in a state ef 4>Ihidlft^sd/t>^tg9U8e it 
depends u^^ perpetucd and iniiintetMipeldon^ 
tollation. ^ ^Kor wotild Mitton ^^((bldMy iialve h^egun 
it, aftor lie^ad lo6t^4a4 '^e^; Imt/katkig; M^ 
l^ays before Trim^ lie^c^ riayk|p|gli^s> al- 

most to Mi dying-day^f bilt'^e papers weFe'flo'diij-> 
composed and d^Mlfnt, that4faey"^Eiiidd H^lb^^ 
ted for *he pi^ss.P ^The^ eompSets i^tt^flt^h did- 
Ifonary, printed at Ceiiibtidge^ fa^ «iii^us^ of ^tib^^ 
collections in three folios; but wlmi '^its Ibdit ftife 
afterwards is not kpown,^ 

To compile a history frpw y^^p^s ^^HJtbArSs when 
they can only be consulted by other eyes, is pot 
«asy, nor possitde, b<it ^ith^snore sk^ifui and atton- 
^Y^ 4ielp thstn €£m ^ ^oniinbfily obtained ;aM^it 
Was probably the difSoiilt|f.oif iixkisuttii^g and ecn»- 
^i^iig, t^t Stopped Miltotfs «af riativ^ at tk^ ^con- 
quest ; a period a4; >wlii6h aH^iits vmre 'Mt y«t ^^ 
ibti3iL'«te, lior au^^o^^ 
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For the sulgeet oClm epic poan» after mu^ ddt 
liberatloilf '' long chooii&g, and beginning lat^'' hd 
fixed upon ^ ParadijBe Lost f a design so ootii|^rt»^ 
hensive, that it covdd b^ justified only by success. 
He had once derigoed ta celebrate King Arthur, as 
he hints in his verses td Mansus ; but ^ Arthur was 
reserved," says Fenton, ^ to another destiny.'' 

It appears, by some sketches of poetical prcgects 
left in manuscript, and to be seen in a library at 
Cambridge, that he h&d digeiited bis thoughts on 
&& JiubjeBt intb one. of those wild dramas which 
#ere aiAiiaitlyddltd. mysteries; and Philips ha4 
iteen %hat hk teMis part of a tmgedy, begiiming^ 
with th^ fik^t tv^line^nf^btan^s addi)^tQthe mn. 
These mjrsteiriea^ consist of aUegoiical )Ka!toiis( such 
M Jv^tict^ Mercff^ fMith. Of the tragedy or biys* 
tefy of *' F^difee Lost" tlmre are two {ribna : 



The Persons, 



The Persons. 



Michael. Mo^es. 

Chorus of Angels, Divine Justice, Wisdom, 

Heavenly Love. Heavenly Love. 

Lucifer. The Evening Star, Hes- 

Conscience. 

Death. 

Labour, 



Sickness, 
Discontent, 
Ignorance, 
with others; 



V Mutes. 



Chorus of Angels. 

Lucifer. 

Adam. 

Eve. 

Conscience. 

Labour, T 

^Sickness, > Mutes, 



Discontent^ j 
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Faith. Ignoraince, ^ 

Hope. Fear, iMutes. 

Charity. Death, J 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 



PARADISE LOST. 

The Persons. 
Moses v^Atyi'^u, recounting how he assumed his^ 
true body ; that it corrupts not, because it is with 
God in the mount ; declares the like of Enoch and 
Elijah ; besides the purity of the place, that certain 
pure winds, dews, and clouds, preserve it from cor- 
ruption ; whence exhorts to the sight of God ; tells 
they cannot see Adam in the state of innocence, by 
reason of their sin. 

^^ ' f debatinfir what should become of man 
Mercy, [- .«, ^„ ' 

Wisdom,) ^*^^^^"- 

Chorus of angels singing a hymn of the creation. 



Act II. 

Heavenly Love. 
Evening Star. 

Chorus sing the marriage-song, and describe para- 
dise. 

Act hi. 

Lucifer contriving Adaii^'s ruin. 
Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Lucifer's rebel 
lion and fall. 
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Act IV. 

^^"^^ I fallen. 
Eve, J 

Conscience cites them to God's examination. 

Chprus bewails, and tells the good Adam has lost. 

Act V. • 
Adam and Eve driven out of paradise.^ 

presented by angel with 

Labour, Grief, Hatred, Envy, War, Fa- 1 

mine, Pestilence, Sickness, Discontent, > Mutes. 

Ignorance, ^ear. Death, J 

To whom he gives their names. Likewise Winter, 

Heat, Tempest, &c. 
Faith, ^ 

Hope, > comfort him, and instruct him. 
Charity, J 
' Chorus briefly concludes. 

Such was his first design, which could have pro- 
duced only an allegory or mystery. The following 
(^etch seems to have att^ed more maturity. 

Adam nnparadised : 

The angel Gabriel, either descending or entering; 
shewing, since this globe was created, his frequency 
as much on earth as in heaven ; describes piuradise. 
Next, the chorus, shewing the reason of his coming 
to keep his watch in paradise, after Lucifer's rebeU 
lion, by command from God ; and withal expressing 
his desire to see and know more concerning this ex- 
cellent new creature, man. The angel Gabriel, as 
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by his name signifying a prince of power, tracing 
pandise with a more ft«e office, passes by the sta- 
tion of the chorus, and, desired by them^ relates 
what he knew of man ; as the creation of ^ve, with 
their love and marrii^e. After this, Lucifer ap« 
pears ; after his overthrow, bemoans bhnself, seeks 
revenge on man. The chorus prepare resistance at 
his first approaclL At last, after discourse of enmi- 
ty on either side^ he departs : whereat tiie diorua 
sings of the battle and victory in heaYen, against 
him and his accomplices : as befoR, afte^r the firat 
^Kst, was sung a hymn of the creation* Here again 
may appear Luciier, relating and exulting in what 
he had done to the destruction of man. . Man next, 
and Eve having by this time been seduced by the 
serpent, appears confusedly covered with leaves; 
Conscience ill a shape accuses him ; jiistice dtes 
him to the place whither Jehovah caUed for Him. 
In the mean while, the chorus entertains the stage, 
and is informed by some angel the manner of the 
fall. Here the chorus bewaUs Adam's fall ; Adam 
then and Eve return ; accuse one another ; but esr 
jpecially Adam lays the blame to his wife ; is stub- 
bom in his offence. Justice appears, reasons with 
him, convinces him. The.chohis admonisheth 
AdaiDi and bids him beware Lucifer^s example of 
impenitence* The aiigel is sent to banish them out 
of paradise ; but before causes to pass bdS^re his 
^es, in i^pes, a mask of all the evils of tjiis life 
end world. He is humbled^ relents^^ despairs ; at 
last appears mercy^ comi^rts faipni promise^ the 
Messiah ; then calls in fciith, hope^ and charity ; 
instructs him; he repents^ gives God the glory. 
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Mibfiito to. fab pemhf . The Affm bfieftf mo* 
^udi^^ Compare Hm ttMi the iki«Mr dbntight 
. 'l^h€«ea»T«)rfimp«iikrtmdan^ 
liMtrbMhiiiflcttsaitt to 6«& gtMt wo^ in, tb^far 
40dh»k stated pr^gnsnt Tf itb Itttent pMdbittttMof 
i^^eeOitiM ; net could tbem l« any mote delightfiil 
^iMitiiiiimiit ihais to tittee their gi^dttil gi'^&wth 
aiid e^piMmhr ^d to* observe hm^ thiey afe Moie^ 
tiifiieii^ mddmfy advaflM^^ 1^ aedden^ hint^iy aiiA 
tfmieitimeii slewj^ impMrt^ btt Meflwfy ^e^UcctfifMi 

Itviretitioii i» itlmoM; the onfy Eientty hibour whidh 
blkdiidSi^eeMidCobitfucfi anilthei^oTe hetiMuittay 
gdlaceil )ii)» aoHtttdeby 1^ ItidulgetiM ^i hte Imey; 
and the melody of hfi» mntibetg^ ^ had ddne whM; 
h0 knetr to bi^ nedi&Mdtiy previmid «»poeciait ex^ 
e^eaee; he had made hSuisdf ^iec|<^tit)^ witii 
eeraofy artor andflflhim ; )rib oompt^heiibi^ was «»t^ 
tended by vaiims^ loioitkdg^ attdhis tn4»Mif^ rtoii(« 
ed with; intilieoMLal tteaattTMi i& wiis fikUfbl in 
many iatigia^cfs^ midi^had by ^adMig: and oompMi^ 
1^]»at«adtied'the'ftitttH&ft«^efki» HeWduli 

harewatiCedl^e bet^ ftom bdiok^ had h« M»taSiied 
the powiir df pevMing' th.em« 

But white Ub gfc^aler disslgtt6 were ad^andiAg, 
\w^g nllw^ Uhe fifl»my o«bei^ aMh<^^ tittup the 
love of puldSeatioftr^ he amtfSed Iristti^lf, aft^he cmOc^ 
with U<^e prodilcCicnM. He settt tothe^mis (1^8) 
a maituM^t of Baleigb^ caHed <' The Cab^t C^otiA^ 
eU f and oexfi yea^ gtfttlfied his-malev^ence to tht 
detgyi by b*" l^i^atltie c^ Ovli Fotvre^ in Eeelesiasei^ 
cal eases, and the meiMds of removing hireimgs cmt 
4^* the ehtireb.'* 

OKver was n^w d^aidt Ricdnnrd Wweobi^^ 
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resign: the system of e:^temporary goyertimeiii 
which had been held together only by force, natur- 
ally fell into fragments when that force was taken 
away ; and Milton saw himself and his cause in equal 
danger. But he had still hope of doing somdJung. 
He wrote letters, which Toland has published, to 
such men as he thought Mends to the new common- 
wealth,; and even in the year of the restoration lie 
bated no jot of heart or hope, but was fantastical 
enough to think that the nation, agitated as it was^ 
.might be settled by a phamplet, called '' A ready 
and easy way to establ^h a free coimnonwealth f 
which was, however, enough considered to be both 
seriously and ludicrously amweiied. 
. The obstinate enthusia^n of the c<»nmonwealth- 
men was very remwkable. When the king was ap- 
pai^ntly retumiog, Harrington, with a few associates 
as fanatical as himself^ used to meet, with all the 
gravity of political importance, to settle an equal 
government by rot^^tion ; and Milton, kicking when 
he could strike no longer, was foolish enough to 
publish, a few weeks before . the restoration, notes 
upon a sermon preachecl by one Griffiths, intituled^ 
** The fear of God and the king/' To these notes 
an answer was written by L'Estrange, in a panm- 
phlet petulantly called ** No blind guides*" 

But whatever Milton could write, or men of 
greater activity could do, the king was now about 
to be restored with the irresistable approbation of 
the people. He was therefore no longer secretary, 
and was consequently obliged to quit the house 
which he held by his office ; and, proportioning his 
sense of danger to his opinion of the importance of 
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his writitigs, tibougfat it convenient to seek some 
shelter, and hid himself for a time in Bartholomew- 
t^ose, by West-Smithfield, 

I cannot but remark a kind of respect, perhaps 
tmconsdbusly, paid to this great man by his biogra- 
phers t every house in which he resided is histori- 
cally mentioned, as if it were an injury to neglect 
naming ainy place that he honoured by his presence. 

The king, with lenity of which the world has had 
perhaps no other example, declined to be the judge 
or avenger of his own or his father's wrongs ; and 
promised to admit into the act of oblivion all, ex* 
cept those whom the parliament should except ; and 
the parliament doomed none to capital punishment 
but the wretches who had immediately co-operated 
in the murder of the king. Milton was certainly 
not one of them ; he had only justified what they 
had done. 

This justification was indeed sufficiently offensive; 
and (June 16) an order was issued to seize Milton's 
defence, and Goodwin's «*obstructors of justice," ano- 
ther book of the same tendency, and bum them by 
the common hangman. The attomey^general was 
ordered to prosecute the authors: but Milton was 
not seized, nor perhaps very diligently pursued. 

Not long after (August 19), the flutter of innum- 
erable bosoms was stilled by an act which the king, 
that his mercy might want no reoommendation of 
elegance, rather called an act of oblivion than of 
grace. Goodwin was named, with nineteen more, 
as incapacitated for any public trust ; but of Milton 
there was no exception. 

Of this tenderness shewn to Milton, the curiosity 
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instance which may con^iw J^t^J^T^^P^'^ obs^irvar 
pff^f wha ssys^ "l^^li whenfv^ ^ipn^fft m^p^tlons 
are e?fi«jjip*p4» Jj# appears to b? w^lfisp.'' : 
ycffgalttj^ l»» W9fl not ;M^r, ^is^jarqjp^^ vf.afi qr- 

4^e4 k H i»»8t h? th^fi^fpi^ % 4es^ $Jm* b© ww 
illiclud^in th)B g?n€*4 oWivic«v M,^i» m^tfilm* 
^ i^iMl* »» the housf, a:^* W M^rveli .l^Ifln^ce, 
%l|4^ir ^h«iin»^ C3#rgQS: w4 w^w^MJy %.*»» 
I^Hfi Vw wmst hiiwe hwj in^«i*eft :4» veiry p«r^ 
(^iJJ^'j^UMfy pf hi^ e^c^p is. told l^ Eish^HP^te^n^ i» 
^jin$q^Qir^ whifib he re<*^yc4 Irwft lPpp«, *»^» 
JKY^^l^y ipt]^9il^t who m^ft b»y« hsfadiil ^<9i» 
il^'^fp^, In the WW betwQf». the kiif a«4 p«(^ 

^fflD^^ D4v;e«^t M^as va9t^ piiaoQ^P 8B^Qon4<»nn« 

c}d to 4le ; hmt w«fl sptnred <^t. th(^ ret^ptl ql* MBtQnv 

When the turn of success brought MfltoQ^u^ Ihd 
IJ^^^fgnger, J^ftyem^t. V^^0^^ ^«? l^Qtd^ ^ ap- 
fOfUlngi^ hii^ ftyws- Hi^r^ i» a fe^prp«ftttm ^ 

g§Ber9§^ 9p4, gwi^j^^^ so id««u^> thati ^ tdis 
q^^ i^s^ ownnv^y t)?, <?re4it. But;^ if h% wew 
i[^»tfi4, 1 Isxifm %^ where to in^ i^ The d«$igf9r 
qC "Pftv^iiwpt ift c§]ftoj» ftow. hi§ ewje i^tioft ; \m% 

t^Umi mn ^ tHijped nQ highj?F ; iJJ is «pt known that 

be li&(i it ft0iw, l^ymmt W^ %^ told idtis^ tim 
kms&k ^mhmgfA w^ Jife for life i bn* it sfe^wws mk 
ofa-tasRithftfe Mi&Pft'J5 Kfe exer wft$ i» d^age?, €!«k4- 
wjift>. vbft 1»A «Qtei»i^t^ th^ s^jpa^ Tm^ of cjrimf^ 
9i6»fif4 V5itbJij^p^^it«tiim ; w4 ^ ^^ohwie^ ftoisa 
public trust is a punishmen.t yi^biob thfi powQr aS 

gcifv^jliBi^sjj} cast QdPiraoiily. ioSicst i/^iiiiliioiit. th§ help 
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cff h pSrtietilW k#, it *6qui«d ftd gteat iilteWst to 
^emft MSiftoh fiWM A ^fensurt Httlfe m6re than V6r. 
bal. Something may he rfeas6nably ^fibed to rett- 
etfitfem aftd fcotnpa^siota-i^to veneration of his abili- 
ties and «*n^**^6!l fdr his distresses, which made 
ft fit le ft*^ his malice for his leartiihg. Hfe 
Was now poor and blind ; tod who would pursue 
wfth Virtefttee *tt fflusitridui ehemy, depressed by 
foftune, s^d dtSaiiMed h^ n^tui^ ? 

Iflie publication df the act of oblivioh put him 
m the i^me condition with his fellow^subjects. Ha 
was, htowever, up6tt mo/ihe pretence not now kiioWn, 
in the custody o^ the seijeant in December ; and 
when he Was Mleased, upon tefiisal of the fees de* 
manded, he and the seijeant were called before thei 
hotise. He was how safe within the shade of bbli- 
vion, and knew himself to be as much out of the 
power of a griping officer, as any other matt. HoW 
the question Was detettaiin^d is hot known. Mitton 
would hardly have teotttehd^, but that he kri^W 
himself to haVe tight on his side. 

He then removed to JeWin^-street, lieAr Aldei's- 
gate^street; and being blind, and by no means 
wealthy, wanted a domestic comj^fenion aftd attend- 
ant ; and thei-efblie, by the recommehdation of Dr 
Paget, married Elizabeth Mih^hul, of a ^efttlehiiah^s 
family in Cheshire, probably Without a fortune. 
An his wives Were virgins ; for he has declared that 
he thoiight it gross and indetifeate to be a secottd 
husband : upon whit other principles hii choice was 
made cannot now be knowh ; but marriage diForded 
not much of his happiness. The first wife left him 
in disgust, and was brought back only by terror ; 
the second, indeed, seems to have been more a fa- 
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vourite, but her life was shcMi;. The tlard^ as Phil- 
ips relates, oppressed his children in his life^time, 
and cheated them at hif; death. . 

Soon after his marriage, according to : an obscme 
story, he was offered the continuance of his emplbyr 
ment, and, being pressed by his wife to a^oeept it, 
answered, ** You, like other women, want to ride 
in your coach ; my wish is to live and die an honest 
man." If he considered the Latin secretary as ex- 
ercising any of the powers of government, he that 
had shared authority either with the parliament or 
Cromwell might have forborne to talk very loudly 
of his honesty ; and if he thought the office^ purely 
ministerial, he certainly might have honestly retain- 
ed it under the king. But this tale has too little 
evidence to deserve a disquisition ; large offers and 
sturdy rejections are among the most common to* 
^ics of falsehood. 

He had so much either of prudence or gratitude, 
that he forbore to disturb the new settlement with 
any of his political or ecclesiastical opinions, and 
from this time devoted himself to poetry and Utera- 
ture. Of his zeal for learning in all its parts, he 
gave a proof, by publishing, the next year (1661), 
" Accidence commenced Grammar ;" a little book 
which has nothing remarkable, but that its author, 
who had been lately defending the supreme powers 
of his country, and was then writing " Paradise 
Lost,** could descend from . his elevation, to rescue 
children from the perplexity of grammatical confu- 
sion, and the trouble of lessens unnecessarily re- 
peated. 
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About this time Elwood the Quaker, being re- 
commended to him as one who would read Latin 
to him for the advantage of his conversation, at- 
tended him every afternoon except on Sundays. 
Milton, who, in his letter to Hartlib, had declared, 
that '^ to read Latin with an English mouth is as 
ill a hearing as law French," required that Elwood 
should learn and practise the Italian pronunciation, 
which, he said, was necessary, if he would talk with 
foreigners. This seems to have been a task trouble- 
some without use. There is littie reason for pre- 
faring the Italian pronunciation to our own, ex- 
cept that it is more general ; and to teach it to an 
Englishman is only to make him a foreigner at 
home. He who travels, if he speaks Latin, may 
so soon learn the sounds which every native gives 
it, that he need make no provision before his jour- 
ney ; and if strangers visit us, it is their business to 
practise such conformity to our modes as they ex- 
pect from us in their own countries. Elwood com- 
plied with the directions, and improved himself by 
his attendance ; for he relates, that Milton, having 
a curious ear, knew by his voice when he read what 
he did not^ understand, and would stop him, and 
open the most difficult passages. 

In a short time he took a house in the Artillery 
Walk, leading to BunhiU-fiields ; the mention of 
which concludes the register of Milton's removals 
and habitations. He lived longer in this place than 
in any other. 

He was now busied by ** Paradise Lost" Whence 
be drew the original design has been variously con- 
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}&:tmedhymgfjLyrh$ o J)e» to think tiiem. 

jsielves igoprmut of tbat wlijicb^ at la»^ neitW di^ 
gence not sag^^ity aw diswvCT, Some fi»d th? 
^int in an It^Jiw trag^y- VqII;^^?^ tdls j^ m^iH 
and nnau^rized ^tory of 4 &i^ fieen Is^ MJltQii 
in Italy, wbicb opened tbui^; ^ liot the rainbow 
be the fiddlestick; of the fiddle of beaven/' it hm 
been abready ^own» that the first cpnoeptiop W9» of 
9 tragedy or mystery, not of a narrative but a dx^ 
saatic woi'k, wbidi he is anpg^ed to ha^ begun 
to reduee to its jH^esent form about the time (16€5) 
when be finished bis dispute with the d^foidep of 
the king. 

He long befi3re had proinised to adorn his native 
country by some great peiformanoe, while he bad 
yet perhaps no settled design, and was litimulatod 
only by suiph expectaticms as naturally arose fpom 
the survey ^ bis attainment^ and the conscious^ 
ness of bis powersi What be should undertake, it 

•was diifieuJt to detfiwinei ite was l<»3ig qhusing^ 

and began too late. 

While be was oUig^ to divide bis tiine between 
bis private studies and afi&irs of state^ his poetical 
labour must Have been ofi,^n inteirupted ; and per^ 
haps he did little more in that busy time than con-., 
sti^et the nairativeit adjust t^ episode* proportion 
tbe paits, accumulate images and sentimeqtS;, and 
treasure in bis memory, or preserve in wri^ng, such 
, binte as bwks or meditatic^ wo^ld supply. No- 
thing particular is known of his intellectual opera^ 
ti^^fts while be was a statsesman ; for> having every 
help and ac^Qommodation at bandi be had no need 
pf uncommon expedients, 
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Bottg ^tm; Irom ail poUie fltadona, ke is yet 
toD' gnst not; to loe tniosd hy tiunouity ta hit mkife^ 
meiMk^ wlieR he lias been famid by Mr Bidiarthon, 
the fimdest of hisadnmns^ sittiiig ^ befiofere his door 
in A grey eoat of eoaiBe cloitti, in. warm sultry vresk* 
tfaer, tq enjoy tbe fvesh air; aftd so, as weU as in 
h» own room, nxsmmg the visits of the people of 
distiBguistied pavts as wdi as qoality.^ His visitoi^ 
of hi^ quaittfey mast now be iaxa^ed to be few ; 
but tatm of puts mi^ reaisoiiAbly court tlie oonk 
v^mtim of a man so generally illustrious, that fc^ 
mgaee^ sve Mported, by Wood, to havoTisited the 
house in Bvead-rttieet wbare be was bom% 

Aeeoiding to another account, he was seen in a 
small house, << neatly enough dressed in bladt 
elotbts, >idttiiig in a room hung with' rusty green ; 
paie, but not cadaverous, with chalkstones in his 
hands. He said, that, if it were not for the gout, 
his li&tdness would be tolerable.*^ 

In the intwvalis of his pain, being made unable to 
nse the eommcoi exercises, he used to swing ui a 
ehMT, and soinetttttfes played upon an organ. 

. He was now eofrfsssediy and visibly employed 
upon his foem, of which tthe progress might be 
noted by those wkh whom he was familiar : for he 
WBL& obliged, when he had composed as many lines 
as his memc^ wot^ cbif^veniently retsuti, to em- 
ploy some ifrknd in writing them> hsfving, at least 
for part'of.tlie time, no Regular attendant This 
gave opportunity to observations and rep<»ts; 

Mr Philips observee, that th»e was a very re- 
markable cbemnsCance in the composure of ** Plara- 
^se Lost,*" ♦• which I have a particttlar reason,* says 
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he, '' to remember ; for whereas I had the perusal 
of it £rom the very begihiung, for some years^ as I 
went from time to time to visit him, in parcels of 
ten, twenty, or thirty verses at a time (which, be- 
ing written by whatever hand came next, might 
possibly want correction as to the orthography and 
pointing), having as the summer came on, not been 
shewed any for a considerable while, and desiring 
the reason thereof, was answered, that his vein 
never happUy flowed but from the autumnal equi* 
nox to the vernal ; and that whatever he attempted 
at other times was never to his satisfaction, though 
he courted his fancy never so much : so that, in all 
the years he was about this poem, he may be said to 
have spent half his time therein." 

Upon this relation Toland remarks, that, in bis 
opinion Philips has mistaken the time of the year ; 
for Milton, in his elegies, declares, that with the 
advance of the spring he feels the increase of his 
poetical force, redeunt in carmina wres. To this it 
is answered, that Philips could hardly mistake time 
so well marked ; and it may be added, that Milton 
might find different times of the year &vourable to 
different parts of life. Mr Bdchardson conceives it 
impossible that ^' such a work should be suspended 
for six months, or for one. It may go on faster or 
slower, but it must go on." By what necessity it 
must continually go on, or why it might not be laid 
aside and resumed, it is not easy to discover. 

This dependance of the soul upon the season s» 
those temporary and periodical ebbs and flows of 
intellect, may, I suppose, justly be derided as the 
iumes of vain imagination. Sapiens domnafntur 
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ustris. The author that thinks himself weather- 
bound will find, with a little help from hellebore, 
that he is only idle or exhausted. But while this 
notion has possession of the head, it produces the 
inability which it supposes. Our powers owe much 
of their energy to our hopes : possv/nt quia passe vu 
dentun When success seems attainable, diligence 
is enforced ; but when it is admitted that the facul*^ 
ties are suppressed by a cross wind, or a cloudy 
sky, the day is given up without resistance; for who 
can contend with the course of Nature ? 

From such prepossessions Milton seems not to 
have been free. There prevailed in his time an 
opinion, that the world was in its decay, and that 
we have had liie misfortime to be produced in the 
decrepitude of nature. It was suspected that the 
whole creation languished^ that neither trees nor 
animals had the height or bulk of their predecessors, 
and that every thing was daily sinking by gradual 
diminution. Milton appears to suspect th^t souls 
partake of the general degeneracy, and is not With- 
out some fear that his book is to be written in an 
age too late for heroic poesy. 

Another opinion wanders about the world, and 
sometimes finds reception among wise men; an 
opinion that restrains the operations of the mind to 
particular regions, and supposes that a luckless 
mortal may be bom in a degree of latitude too high 
or too low for wisdom or for wit. From this fancy, 
wild as it is, he had not wholly cleared his head, 
when he feared lest the climate of his country might 
be too cold for flights of imagination. 

Into a mind already occupied by such fimdes. 
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^moth^r nM: mor^ ^msonialAe t^&ght dteiy MAiU 
WBj. He chit could few test Im glg^s faAd ftlteii 
upon too old a w<»rld, <*xr too ^hfll A fe'&nate, tni^ 
Qofis&steetly m^giiify to hiiju^elf tbelttftietieeof thfe 
seasons, and beli^^ im &etiltie6 to be v^ctoes c^ 
fy half the year. 

His i^bmi»»ion to the seastflis v^BJb at least mcftt 
reasonable than his dread of decaying iiatitt^, 6t a 
frigid zone ; for general cauis^s must operate uni- 
formly in a genial at^tement of mental j>otrer ; if 
less coul4 be perfbhttcd by the wrftei', less BkewisA 
wouM content the judges of Mi3 w«k. Atnoftg this 
lagging race of frosty grdveOers he might still have 
risen into eminence by ^oducing liKMnethingf #hii6h 
they should not willingly let die, Hotr*t«f iiife- 
rior to the heroes who were bom hi better ages, h6 
might still be great among his contemporaries], witihi 
the hope of growing every da(y greater itt th6 dwin* 
die of posterity. He might still be a giant among 
the pigmies, the one-eyed mot»trch cf the l^nd. 

Of his artifices of study, or parlak^ar hoars df 
composition, we have little account, «d there waS 
perhaps little to be told. Richardson, Who seems to 
have been very diligent in his enquiries, but dis- 
covers always a wish to find Milton discriitoiiiated 
from other men, relates, that *^ he wtMLild sometimes 
lie awake whole nights, but ttot a verse could he 
make ; an^ on a sudden his poetical faculty would 
rush upon him with an impetus or c^strunli, ftrtd his 
(&ughter Was immediately called to secure what 
came. At other times he would dictate perhaps 
forty lines in a breathy and then reduce them to 
half t^ number." 



l^mei i^rmsBosni md itwolmitary excursioiis and re^ 
tjcQcemom of kumitiiNB^ having aonije appeannefr 
of 6#v»tii3D firom the cqmmosk trttn of nature^ ave 
ci^iiy eau^t by tlie krrers of a wonder^ Yet some** 
Uiiiigofthis uwqualii^ltappenstD eireryman in every 
• mode of ekgrtion, mannal or mental. The meeha* 
QIC oannofe handle bis haammer and bia &b at ail 
timeft with eiyaaL dexterity; there are houn^ he 
lmoir% not v^^ when, his hmid i& out By Mr 
Rictoidsofi^a^ rehtlMP, c^aoaDy oonveyjed,; m«icb ie« 
gard eaniiot het efaniped. That, in hi& iiKtettevtoit 
hsmr^. Ili|t0a caBed: fiur hia^ daughter ta secure what 
c^ini^^ matyi ht qwaticmed i fbr unhic^dfy it happeiur 
to he IbOfdwa th^tt his daughteia were never tau^t 
ta write ;. nor urmAd he h»ve becii oMiiged^ as ia 
iBfii3reiM% QOfifesaed, ta have employed any casiisl 
^torin didbuHheniog feds memory, if hiadftiiglit^ 
eoidd ha¥e perfinsmed the offitt. 

The stoi!y of leduciiighii exuberance has been 
tdd of 0(Aier aot^HiBs, anc^ though/ doubtless true 
of eveesy fsrtj^ and c»piou9 rnind^ seema tD> have 
hi6»p rgTAtaM^ii^y tirassSmi^ tet I^ 

Wt«)b he baa t^ w, md we eaoDofc now kiHmr 
mor^ % %it h« «QffiipQSQd wieic^ o£ this poem in the 
night and mornings 1 siip|K)se bt^lbre his mind was* 
d|stw^>ed with ooQwaon b^sitosa; and tiiat be poured 
out wi|b gjpe^X d^noy hia uBprenieditadted Terse. 
Vem£tes#^i), fi^efu Uk^ h£^ frcm the distreases^ of 
rhymes mwl;. by a. worlt so long^ be miadQ prompt 
and babijtiukii aiid»jiv^en'his th^ngfata wene once 
adjusted, the wcf^ds would come at his eomanand* 

At whi^ jmulMStlar tim^a of hia life die parts of 
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his work were writtai, cannot dteh be known. 
The banning of the thuxl book shews that he had 
lost his sight ; and the introduction to the seventh, 
that the return of the king had clouded him with 
discountenance : and that he was offended by the 
licentious festivity of the restoration. There are 
no other internal notes of time. Milton^ being liow 
cleared from all effects of his^disloyaltyv had nothing 
required from him but the common duty of living 
in quiet, to be rewarded with the common right of 
protection ; but this, which, ^hen he sciilked ftom 
the approach of his king, was perhaps more than he 
hoped, seems not to have satisfied him; for no 
sooner is hie safe, than he finds himsdf in danger, 
^< &llen on evil days and evil tongues, and with 
darkness and witibi danger compassed round.'' This 
darkness, had his eyes been bd;ter employed, had 
undoubtedly deserved compassion ; but to add the 
mention of danger was ungrateful and unjust. He 
was falleh indeed oii evil days ; the time was come 
in which regicides could no longer boast their 
wickedness. But of evil tongues for Milton to 
complain, required impudence at least equal to his 
other powers; Milton, whose warmest advocates 
must allow, that he never spared any asperity of 
reproach or brutaHty of insoW 

But the charge itself seems to be false; for it 
would be hard to recollect any reproach cast upon 
him, either serious or ludicrous, through the whole 
remaining part of his life. He pursued his studies, 
or his amusements, without persecution, molesta- 
tion, or insult. Such is the reverence paid to great 
abilities, however misus^ : they who contemplated 
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in Mflton the sdbobr and the wit, were contented 
to forget the reviler of his king. 

When the plague (1665) raged in London, Milton 
took refuge at Chalfont in Bucks ; where Elwood, 
who had taken the house for him, first saw a com- 
plete copy of ^ Paradise Lost f and, having perused 
il; said to him, ^* Thou hast said a great deal upon 
paradise lost ; wha;t hast thou to say upon paradise 
found?" 

Nex:t year, when the danger of infection had 
ceased, he returned to Bunhill-fields, and designed 
the publication of his poem. A hoence was neces- 
.sary, and he could expect no great kindness £rom a 
chaphdn of the archbishop of Canterbmry. He 
seems, however, to have been treated with tender- 
ness; for though objections were made to parti- 
eulai; passages, and among them to the simile of the 
sun eclipsed, in the first book, yet the licence was 
granted ; and he sold his copy, April 97, 1667, to 
Samuel Simmons, for an immediate payment of 
five pounds, with a stipulation to receive five pounds 
more when thirteeen hundred should be sold of the 
first edition ; and again, five pounds after the sale 
of the same number of the second edition ; and 
another five pounds after the same sale of the third. 
None of the three editions were to be extended 
beyond fifl;een hundred copies. 

The first edition was of ten books in a small 
quarto. The titles were varied fix>m year to year ; 
and an advertisement and the arguments of the 
books were omitted in some copies, and inserted in 
others. 

The sale gave him in two years a right to his se- 
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69Dd tMiytUffl^ fyv wUch,.li»imdpt war siffyal 
April 26, 1669^ The fieoosid ediihQii tras xtot giveli 
HIH l$74i; it: wfta ptmted itt: smail .0^ and the 
iUMnhef (^ hooka wi»^ acteated to twcdir^ bsjri^ ddrvi^ 
wm of the serejodh and twelfUi ; atui dome otiber 
ttHaU im|nravements w&ce toMAe. The tixbrd editioii 
«rft$ puhJ&shed in< I6f & ;;aiid lAxf widiaw^ tDyfham the 
eopy was then to deroKe^ sold ail Unt ehomft to Sim^ 
tnon^ for eight pounds, according to het itettipt 
giren Dee. £1, 16Mb Sfimtnona had abeadir agzeed 
f» toanafer the wb(»le rigbl! ta Bbafaazxm; Aylmer &r 
tyreitty^fire pomidA ', and Aylsncv sold to Jaieob 
ToRscii faidf. Auguflb VZ* l«ft»^ and hal^ March 34^ 
IfiDO, alt a pricf eoi)eiii&S9klfy eidatged. Jm tier 
Imtmy of "^ Faiadise Losl»" a dedtictioa thus q» 
note wiH mi&er givtify tibaor &til^De: 

The fitofir saib aiad tsrdy iz^utaj^on of tibtstpoeni 
hove been aUfa^ ipendonttd aai evidences of n& 
l^ecteii mmt^ loid . eS the umtertainty of IxDBrarf 
fame; and enqiifa!ks' have been fixadfi^ and eoi^eei^ 
toieaa c^Bfem^. ataaat theooifiscB o£ itfin hmg efaaoBiivkjr 
and late icei^ticoiu Bat has the ease been troljr 
alatedi ? Haore not lamentaiaoit and wcxida beedt 
i^Krishcd on; aa eirii thab was never fck ? 

Tbal iox the reigns of Chodefi andf lamest the 
^ l^indjse Lost" lecseiyed no pttibHe acelanatioM^ 
is readily confessed* Wit and Utcraticise were on 
the side of the eoiict : atrd who that solicited &vour 
oc fiKdiion irovld Ten tuxe to piaiare tha defender of the 
ngiddes ? Ali that he tiinsself eoixldi tliink Ub diie^ 
batA efiL tongmea in evit daya, was that mvemitial 
silence which was generously preserved. JioM H 
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cannot be inferred that his poem was not read, or 
not, however unwillingly, admired. 

The sale, if it be considered, will justify the pub- 
lie. Those who have no power to judge of past 
times. but by their own, should always doubt their 
conclusions. The call for books was not in Milton's 
age what it is in the present. To read was not then 
a general amusement; neither traders, nor often gen- 
tlemen, thought themselves disgraced by ignorance. 
The women had riot then aspired to literature, nor 
was every house supplied with a closet of knowledge. 
Those indeed who professed learning, were not less 
learned than at any other time ; but of that middle 
race of students who read for pleasure or accom- 
plishment, and who buy the numerous products 
of modern typography, the number was then com- 
paratively small. To prove the paucity of readers, 
it may be sufficient to remark, that the nation had 
been satisfied from l623 to 1664, that is, forty-one 
years, with only two editions of the works of Shake- 
spear, which probably did not together make one 
thousand copies. 

The sale of thirteen hundred copies in two years, 
in opposition to so much recent enmity, and to a 
style of versification new to all and disgusting to 
many, was an uncommon example of the preval- 
ence of genius. The demand did not immediately 
increase ; for many more readers than were supplied 
at first, the nation did not afford. Only three thou 
sand were sold in eleven years ; for it forced its way 
without assistance ; its admirers did not dare to pub • 
lish their opinion ; and the opportunities now given 
of attracting notice by advertisements were then 
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very, few ; the means of procla^mli^ ih^. ipihlieiktion 
of new books have been produced by that general 
literature which now prj^vades the nal^pn through 
all its ranks. 

But the reputation and price of thg copy stiU 
advanced, till the revolution put an end to th^ se- 
crecy of love, and " Paradise Lost** broke intp open 
view with sufficient security of kind reception. 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with what 
temper Milton surveyed the silent process of 14$ 
work, and marked its reputation stealing its way in 
a kind of subterraneous current through fear and 
silence. I cannot but conceive him calm and coii- 
fident, lit|;le disappointed, not at alj d^ected, rely- 
ing on his own merit with steady consciousness, and 
waiting without impatience the vicissitudes of opi- 
nion, and the impartiality of a future generation* 

In the mean time he continued his studies, and 
S[upplied the want of sight by a very odd expedient^ 
of which Philips gives the following account : 

Mr Philips tells us, "that though our author 
had daily about him one or other to read, some 
persons of man's estate, who, of their own accord,, 
greedily catched at the opportunity of being his 
readers, that they might as weU reap the benefit 
of what they read to him, as oblige him by the be- 
nefit of their reading ; and others of younger years 
were sent by their parents to the same end ; yet 
excusing only the eldest daughter by reason of her 
bodily infirmity and . difficult utterance of speech 
(which, to s?iy tjruth^ I doubt was the principal cause, 
of excujsing her), th? otiher two were condeianed to 
^e perfprmance of rq^^g, and ^?c»ctly pronpui^ 



dug of ail tibe languages of whatever book he should, 
at one time or other, think fit to peruse, viz. the 
Hebrew (and I thiiik the Syriac), the Greek, the 
Latin, the Italian, Spanish, and French. All which 
sorts of books to be confined to read, without un-* 
derstanding one word, must needs be a trial of pa* 
tience almost beyond aidurance. Yet it was en- 
dured by both for a long time, though the irksome- 
ness of tibis employment could not be alwa3rs con- 
cesJed^ but broke out more and more into expres- 
sions of uneasiness ; so at length they were aD, even 
the eldest also, sent out to learn some curious and 
ingenious sorts of manufecture, that are proper for 
women to learn, particularly embroideries in gold 
oar silveTi" 

In the scene of misery which this mode of int^- 
lectual labour sets b^re our eyes, it is hard to de- 
termine whether the daughters or the father are 
most to be lamented. A language not understoodf 
can nevar be so read as to give pleasure, and very 
seldom so as to convey meaning. If few men would 
have had resolution to write books with such em- 
barrassments* few likewise would have wanted abi- 
lity to iBnd some better expedient. 

Three years after his '* Paradise Lost," (1667) he 
published his ^ History of England," comprising the 
whole fable of Geoi&ey of Monmouth, and conti- 
nued to the Norman invasion. . Why he should 
have given the first part, which he seems not to be- 
lie ve, and which is universally rejected, it is diffi- 
cult to conjecture. The style is hai^sh ; but it has 
somethihg of rough vigour, which perhaps itofi^ 
alien strike, though it cannot please. 
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On this history the licenser again fixed his clawSjr 
and before he would transmit it to the press tore 
out several parts. Some censures of the Saxon 
monks were taken away» lest they should be ap- 
plied to the modem cl*rgy ; and a character of the 
long parliament, and assembly of divines^ was ex- 
cluded ; of which the author gave a copy to the 
Earl of Anglesea, and which, being afterwards pub- 
lished, has been since inserted in its proper place. 

The same year were printed " Paradise Regain- 
ed ;'* and " Sampson Agonistes," a tragedy written 
in imitation of the ancients, and never designed by 
the author for the stage. As. these poems were pub- 
lished by another bookseller, it has been asked, 
whether Simmons was discouraged from receiving 
them by the slow sale of the former. Why a, writer 
changed his bookseller a hundred years ago, I am 
far from hoping to discover. • Certainly, he who in 
two years sells thirteen hundred copies of a volume 
in quarto, bought for two payments of five pounds 
each, has no reason to repent his purchase. 

When Milton shewed « Paradise Regained" to 
Elwood, " This,* said he, " is owing to you ; for 
you put it in my head by the question you put to 
me at Chalfont, which otherwise I had not thought 
of/' 

His last poetical offspring was his favourite. He 
could not, as Elwood relates, endure to hear 
•* Paradise Lost* preferred to " Paradise Regained " 
Many causes may vitiate a writer's judgment of his 
own works. On that which has cost him much labour 
Ke sets a high value, because he is unwilling tos 
think that he has been diligent in vain ; what ha 
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been produced without toilsome efforts is consider- 
ed with delight, as a proof of vigorous, faculties and 
fertile invention ; and the last work, whatever it 
be, has necessarily most of the grace of novelty, 
Milton, however it happened, had this prejudice, 
and had it to himself. 

To that multiplicity of attainments, and extent 
of comprehension, that entitled this great author to 
our vencfration; may be added a kmd of humble 
dignity, which did not disdain tile meanest services 
to literature. The epic poet, the controvertist, the 
politician, having already descended to accommo- 
date children with a book of rudiments, now, in the 
last years of his life, composed a book of logic for the 
initiation of students in philosophy ; and published, 
1672, *' Artis Logicas plenior institutio ad Petri 
Rami methodum concinnata ;" that is, " A new 
scheme of logic, according to the method of Ramus." 
I know not whether, even in this book, he did not 
intend an act of hostility against the universities ; 
for Ramus was one of the first oppugner^ of the 
old philosophy, who disturbed with innovations the 
quiet of the schools. > 

His polemical disposition again revived. . He had 
now been safe so long, that he forgot his fears, and 
published "A treatise of true religion, heresy^ 
schism, toleration, and the best means to prevent 
the growth of popery." 

But this little tract is -modestly written, with re- 
spectful mention of the church of England,, and an 
appeal to the thirty-nine articles. His principle 
of toleration is, agreement in the sufficiency of the 
scriptures ; and he extends it to all who^ whatever 
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ftieit d{>inions are, prc^ess to d^^b th6ttl fiMm tb% 
sacred book& The papists tipptA to other tei^mo^ 
tiies, and are th<^refoire, in hisbpinkfti^Aot fobe per- 
mitted the liberty of either public ot private wor- 
ship; for though they plead conscience^ we have no 
warrant, he says, to regard conscience, whidi is not 
grounded in scripture. 

Those who are not convinced by his reasons, toiiy 
be perhaps delighted with his Wit. The term 
Soman catholic is, he says, one of the I^ope^s 
bulls; it is particular universal, or catholic sd&ma* 
tic. 

He has, however, something b^er. As the best 
preservative agfdnst popery, he re<C(Knmends tb^ 
d^igent perusal of the scriptures, a duty, from 
which he warns the busy part of mankind not to 
think themselves excused. 

He now reprinted his juvenile jfoems, with &iiat 
additions. 

in the la^t year of hid life he sent to the press, 
seeming to take delight in publication, a coUectfon 
of ^ Familiar epistles in Latin ;** to whidi, being too 
few to make a volume, he added sOihe academical 
bterdses, which perhaps he perused with j^deasure, 
as they reo^Iled Co his memcwfy the days of youth, 
but for which nothing but veneration fot his name 
could now procure a reader. 

When he had attained his sixty-sixth year, the 
gout, with which he had been long tormented, pre- 
vailed over the enfeebled powers of nature. He 
died by a quiet and silent expiration, about the 
10th of November 1674, at his house in Bunhill- 
fidds^; and was buried next his &ther in the chah- 
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tel of St Giles at Cripplegate, His funeral was 
very splendidly and numerously attended. 

Upon his grave there is supposed to have been no 
memorial ; but in our time a monument has been 
erected in Westminster- Abbey •* To the Author of 
Paradise Lost," by Mr Benson, who has in the in- 
scription, bestowed more words upon himself than 
upon Milton. 

When the inscription for the monument of Phi- 
lips, in which he was said to be soli Miltono secuiu 
duSy was exhibited to Dr Sprat, then dean of West- 
minster, he refused to admit it; the name of Mil- 
ton was, in his opinion, too detestable to be read on 
the wall of a building dedicated to devotion. At- 
terbury, who succeeded him, being author of the 
inscription, permitted its reception. " And such 
has been the change of public opinion," said Dr 
Gregory, from whom I heard this account, " that I 
have seen erected in the church, a statue of that 
man, whose name I once knew considered as a pol- 
lution of its walls." 

Milton has the reputation of having been in his 
youth eminently beautiful, so as to have been caU- 
ed the lady of his college. His hair, which was of a 
light brown, parted at the fore-top, and hung down 
upon his shoulders, according to the picture which 
he has given of Adam. He was, however, not of 
the heroic stature, but rather below the middle 
size, according to Mr Kichardson, who motions 
him as having narrowly escaped from being short 
and thick. He was vigorous and active, and de- 
lighted in the exercise of the sword, in which he is 
related to have been eminently skilful. His wea- 
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pen was, I believe, not the rapier, biit the back- 
sword, of which he recommends the use in his book 
on education. 

His -eyes are said never to have been bright ; but, 
if he was a dexterous fencer, they must have been 
once quick. 

His domestic habits, so far as they are known, 
were those of a severe student. He drank little 
strong drink of any kind, and fed without excess in 
quantity, and in his earlier years without delicacy 
of choice^ In his youth he studied late at night ; 
but afterwards changed his hours, and rested in bed 
from nine to four in the summer, and five in the 
winter. The course of his day was best known af- 
ter he was blind. When he first rose, he heard a 
chapter in the Hebrew Bible, and then studied till 
twelve ; then took some exercise for an hour ; then 
dined, then played on the organ, and sang, or heard 
another sing ; then studied to six ; then entertained 
his visitors till eight ; then, supped, and after a pipe 
of tobacco and a glass of water, went to bed. 

So is his life described : but this even tenour ap- 
pears attainable only in colleges. He that lives in 
the world wiU sometimes have the succession of his 
practice broken and confused. Visitors, of whom 
Milton is represented to have had great numbers, 
will come and stay unseasonably; business,' of 
which every man has some, must be done when 
others will do it. 

When he did not care to rise early, he had some- 
thing read to him by his bed-side ; perhaps at this 
time his daughters were employed. He composed 
much in the morning, and dictated in the day, sit- 
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ting obliquely in an elbow chair, with his leg thrown 
over the arm. , 

Fortune appears not to have had much of hiis care. 
In the dvil wars, he lent his personal estate to the 
parliament ; but when, after the contest was decided, 
hesolicited repayment, he met not only with neglect, 
but . sharp rebuke ; and, having tired both himself 
and his friends, was given up to poverty and hope- 
less indignation, till he shewed * how able he was to 
do greater service. He was then made Latin secre- 
tary, with two hundred pounds a-year ; and had a 
thousand pounds for his ^y Defence of the People." 
His widow, who, after his death, retired to Nampt- 
wich in Cheshire, and died about 1729, is said to 
have reported that he lost two thousand pounds by 
entrusting it to a scriviner ; and that, in the general 
depredation upon the church,, he had grasped an 
estate about sixty pounds a^year belonging to 
Westminster. Abbey, which, like other sharers of 
the plunder of rebellion, he was afterwards obliged 
to return. Two thousand pounds, which he had 
placed in the exdse-ofEce, were also lost. There 
is yet no reason to believe that he was ever reduced 
to indigence. His wants, being few, were compe- 
tently supplied. He sold his libraiy before his 
death, and left his family fift;een hundred pounds, 
on which his widow laid hold, and only gave one 
hundred to each of his daughters. 

His literature was unquestionably great. He 
read all the languages which are considered eitiier 
as learned or polite ; Hebrew, with its two dialects, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish. In 
Latin his skill was such as places him in the first 



tank 0^ writers Md critics ; and he aj^pe^ td MVe 
cultivated Italian with uncommon diligence. The 
bookie in which his daughter, who used to re^d txy 
him, represented him H^ niost delighting, Bfttr Ho- 
mer, which he could almost repeat, wete Ovid's 
Metamorphoses and Emipides. ' His Euripides is, 
hy Mr Cra^ck^k^s kindness, now in my hands : the 
margin is ik>metimei^ noted; but I have found no- 
thing remEarkable. 

Of the English p6ets he set moife value upon 
Spenser, Shakepeare, and Cowley, dj^enser wiEW 
apparently his favoiirife ; Shakspeare he may easily 
be supposed to like. With every dther skilful read- 
er ; but I should not have expected thai Cowley, 
Whose ideas of excellence Wete so different ffoin his 
own, would have had ihuch of his approbation,, 
His tharafetdt' of Diydeh, who sometimes visited 
him, wai^ that he was a godd rhymist, but no poet 

Hfisr theological o^inidhs are said to have been 
first Calvihistioal ; and afterwards, perhaps when 
fee began to hate the Presbytteriaris, to have tended 
towao^ Arminiamsih. In the mixed question of 
theology and goveirnmeht, he never thinks that he 
can recede far enough from popery* or prelacy ; but 
What Bandivs says of Erasmus seems applicable to 
him, mctgis habuit qiwdfz^eret^ qaam quod ieque^ 
retur. He had determined rather what to con- 
demn, than what to approve. He has not asso- 
ciated himself with any denomination of Protest- 
ants : we know rathfer what he wias hot, than what 
he was. He was not of the church of Koni^ ; he 
Vas not dfthe church of England. 






To be <^ ho church is dangerous. Helicon, ci 
^hich the rewards are diistftnt, and which is ani* 
mated only by fidth and hope, will glide by degrcfes 
out of the miiid, unless it be invigorated and reim- 
pressed by external ordinances, by stated calls to 
worship, and the salutary influence of example. 
Milton, who appears to have had full conviction of 
the truth of Christianity, and to have regarded the 
Holy Scriptures with the profotuidest veneration, to 
have been untainted by any heretical peculiarity of 
opinion, and to have fived in a confirmed belirf of 
the immediate and occaisional agency of providence 
yet grew old 'without any visible worship. In the 
distribution of his hours, there was no hour of 
prayed, either solitary or with his household ; omit- 
ting public prayers, he omitted sSL 

Of this omission the reason has been sought upon 
a suppantioH which ought never to be made, that 
men live with their own approbation, and justify 
their conduct to themselves. Prayer certainly was 
not thought superfluous by him. Who represents our 
first parents as prayiiig acceptably ill the state of 
innocence, and eflicaciously after their falL That 
he lived without prayer can hardly be a^Srmed ; his 
studies and meditations were an habitual priBtyer. 
The neglect of it in his family was probably a fault 
for which he condemned himself, and which he in- 
tended to correct, but that death, as too often hap- 
pens, intercepted his reformation. 

His political notions were those of dn acrimonious 
and surly republican, for which it is not known 
that he gave any better reason than that " a popu- 
lar government was the most frugal ; for the trap- 
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pings of a monarchy would set up an .qrc^ary com- 
monwealth*" . It is surely very shallow policy that 
supposes money to be the qhief good : and even 
this, without considering that the support and ex- 
pence of a' court is, for the most part, only a parti- 
cular kind of traffic, by which money is circulated^ 
without any national impoverishment. 

Milton's republicanism was, I am afraid, founded 
in an envious hatred of greatness, and a sullen de- 
sire of independence; in petulance impatient of 
controul, and pride disdainful of superiority. He 
hated monarchs in the state, and prelates in the 
church , for he hated dl who« he wa, squired to 
obey. It is to be suspected, that his predominant 
desire was to destroy rather than establish, and that 
he felt not so much the love of liberty as repug- 
nance to authority. 

It has been observed, that they who most loudly 
clamour for liberty do not most liberally grant it* 
What we know of Milton's character, in domestic 
relation, is, that he was severe and arbitrary. His 
family consisted of women ; and there appears in 
his books something like a Turkish contempt of 
females, as subordinate and inferior beings. That 
his own daughters might not break the ranks, he 
suffered them to be depressed by a mean and penu- 
rious education. He thought women made only 
for obedience^ and man only for rebellion. 

Of his family some account may be expected. 
His sister, first married to Mr Philips, afterwards 
married Mr Agar, a friend of her first husband^ 
who succeeded him in the crown-office. She had. 
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hy her. first husband^ Edward and John, the two 
neidiews whom Milton educated ; and by her ise- 
cond, two daughters. 

His brother. Sir Christopher, had two daughters, 
Mary and Catharine, and a son, Thomas, who suc- 
ceeded Agar in the crown-office, and left a daugh- 
ter living in 1749, in Grosvenor-street. 

Milton had children only by his first wife ; Anne, 
Mary, and Deborah. Anne, though deformed, mar- 
ried a master«builder^ and died of her first child. 
Mary died dngle. Deborah married Abraham Clark, 
a weaver in Spittalfields, and lived seventy-six years, 
to August 1727. This is the daughter of whom 
public mention has been made. She could repeat 
the first lines of Homer, the Metamorphoses, and 
some of Euripides, by having often read them. Yet 
here incredulity is ready to make a stand. Many 
repetitions are necessary to fix in the memory lines 
not understood. And why should Milton wish or 
want to hear them so often ? These lines were at 
the begini4ng of the poems. Of a book written in 
a language not understood, the beginning raises no 
more attention than the end ; and as those that un • 
derstand it know commonly the beginning best, its 
rehearsal will seldom be necessary. It is not likely 
that Milton required any passage to be so much 
repeated as that his daughter could leam it ; nor 
likely that he desired the initial lines to be read at 
all ; nor that the daughter, weary of the drudgisry 
of pronouncing unideal sounds, would voluntarily 
commit them to memory. 

To this gentlewoman Addison made a present, 
and promised sopne establishment, but died soon 
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aftev. Q^ueen Tarofine sent her fifty guineas. Ki«! 
bad seven sons and three daughters ; but none of 
them had any children, except her ^n Caleb and 
her daughter Elizabeth. Caleb went to Fort St 
George in the East Indies^ and had two sons, of 
whom nothing is now known. EUzabetb married 
Thomas Fost^, a weaver in Spittalfields ; and had 
seven , children, who all died. She kept a petty 
grocer's or chandler^s shop, first at Halloway, and 
afterwards in Cocklane, near Shoreditch Church. 
She knew little of her grand&ther, apad that little 
was not good She told of his harshness to hia 
daughters, and his refusal to have them taught to 
write ; and, in opposition to other accounts, repre- 
sented him as delicate, though temperate, in his 
diet 

In 1750, April 5, ^' Com^us'* was played for kei^ 
benefit She had so little acquaintance witb diver* 
sion or gaiety, that she did not know what was 
intaided when a benefit was offered her. Tlie 
profits of the night were oidy one hundred and 
thirty pounds, though Dr Newtcm Imiught a large 
contribution ; and twenty pounds were given by 
Tonson, a, man who is to be paised as often as he 
is named. Of this sum, one hundred pounds were 
placed in the stocks, after wme debate between 
her and her husband in whose name it should be 
entered ; and the rest augmented their Kttle stocky 
with which they removed to Islington^ This was 
the greatest benefaction that *< Para^se Lost*^ ever 
procured the author's descendants :* and to this he, 
who has now attempted to relate his Life, had the 
honour of contributing a prologue. 
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In the examination of Milton's poetical works* I 
shall pay so much regard to time as to begin with 
his juvenile productions. For his early pieces he 
seems to have had a degree of fondness not very 
laudable ; what he has once wi^tten he resolves to 
preserve* and gives to the public an unfiniiihed^ 
poem* which he broke off because he was <^ nothing 
satisfied with what he had^ don^'' supposing his 
readers less nice than himsel£ These preludes to 
his future labours are in Italian* Latin* and Bnglish* 
Of the Italian I cannot pretend to speak as a critic I 
but I h^ve heard them commended by a man well 
qualified to decide their merit The Latin pieces 
are lusciously elegant ; but the ddight which they 
afford is rather by the exquisite imitati9n of the 
ancient writers* by the purity of the diction* and 
the harmony of the numbers* than by any ppwer of 
invention* or vigour of sentiment They are not 
all of eq,u^ value ; the. elegies excel the odes ; and 
some of the exercises on Gunpowder Treason might 
have been spai;ed. 

The English poems, though ii^qy make i»o pro- 
mises of " ymradise Lost," have this evidence o^ 
genius* tjiat they have a cast original^ and unbofrrow- 
ed. But. their peculiarity is not excellence ; if they 
differ; fropa the verses of others* they diflfer. for the 
worse ; for they are top, p§en dis^uiguishe4 by re- 
puldve harshness ; the combmationj^. of wor4^ are 
new, but they are npt pleasing; t^ ^byweP: ap^ 
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epithets seem to be laboriously sought, and Tiolent- 
ly applied. 

That in the early part of his life he wrote with 
much care, appears fiom his manuscripts, happily 
preserved at Cambridge, in which many of his 
smaller works are found as they were first written, 
with the subsequent corrections. Such reliques 
shew how excellence is acquired : what we hope 
ever to do with ease, we must learn first to do with 
diligence. 

Those who admire the beauties of this great poet 
sometimes force their own judgment into false ap- 
probation of his little pieces, and prevail upon them- 
selves to think that admirable which is only singu- 
lar. All that short compositions can commonly at- 
tain is neatness and elegance. Milton never learn- 
ed the art of doing little things with grace ; he 
overlooked the milder excellence of suavity and 
softness ; he was a lion that had no skiU in dandling 
the kid. 

One of the poems on which much praise has been 
bestowed is Lycidas; of which the diction is harsl^ 
the rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing. 
What beauty there is, we must therefore seek in the 
sentiments and images. It is not to be considered 
as the efiusion of real passion ; for passion runs not 
after remote allusions and obscure opinions. Pas 
sion plucks no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor 
calls upon Arethuse and Mindus, nor tells of rough 
satyrs, and fauns with cloven heel. Where there is 
leisure for fiction, there is little grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there is no 
truth ; there is no art, for there is nothing new. 
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ltd fMrm Is tbftt of a pastoral-^edsy, vulgar, and 
th^refore^ dbgusfing ; whatever images it can supply 
are long ago exhausted *, and its inherent improjbar 
bilitj always forces dissatisfaction on the mind* 
Whai Cowley tells of Hervey, that they studied 
together, it ii easy to suppose how much he must 
miss the companion of his labours, and the partner 
of his discoveries ; but what image of tenderness 
can be excited by these lines ? 

We drove a fields and both together heard. 
What time the gtey fly wiftijs her sultry horn. 
Battening our flocks with the fsesh dews x)f itight. 

We know that they never drove a field, and that 
they bad no flocks to batten ; and though it be al- 
lowed that the representation may be allegorical, 
tfaet true meaning is so uncertain and remote, that 
it is never sought, because it cannot be known 
when it is foupd* 

Among the jlocks, and copses, and flowers, ap* 
pear the heathai deities ; Jove and Phoebus, Nep* 
tune and iESolus, with a long train of mythological 
imaga*y, such as a college easily supplies. Nothing 
can less display knowledge, or less exercise inven- 
tion, than to tell how a shepherd has lost his com- 
panion, and must now feed his flocks alone, without 
any judge of his skill in piping ; and how one god 
asks another god what is b^ome of Lycidas, and 
how neither god can tell. He who thus grieves wUl 
excite no sympathy; he who thus praises wiU 
confer no honour. 

This poem has yet a grosser fault. With these 
trifling fictions are mingled the most awful and sa» 
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cred truths, such tis ought Heveif to be pollilted With 
such irre^erend combinations. ^ The sbephcfrd like- 
wise is now a ifeeder of sheep, and afterwards an ec- 
clesiastical pastor, a superinteddant of a christian 
flock. Such equivocations are always uilskilfiil; 
but here they are indecent, and at least approach 
to impiety; of which, however, I believe the writer 
not to have been conscious. 

Such is the power of reputation justly acquired^ 
that its blaze drives away the eye from nice exami- 
nation. Surely no man could have fancied, that he 
read Lycidas with pleasure, had he not known the 
author. 

Of the two pieces, L* Allegro and II Penseroso, I 
believe, opinion i^ uniform ; every man thait reads 
them, reads them with pleasure. The author's de- 
sign is not, what Theobald has remarked, merely to 
shew how objects derive their colours from the 
mind, by representing the operation of the same 
things upon the gay and melancholy temper, or 
upon the same man a« he is differently disposed; 
but rather how, among the successive variety of 
appearances, every disposition of mind takes hold 
on those by which it may be gratified. 

The cheerful man hears the lark in the morning ; 
the pensive man hears the nightingale in the even- 
ing. The cheerful man sees the cock strut, and 
hears the horn and hounds echo in the wood ; th«i 
walks, not unseen, to observe the glory of the rising 
sun, or listen to the singing milk-maid» and view 
the labours of the ploughman and the mower ; then 
casts his eyes about him over scenes of smiling 
plenty, and looks up to (he distant tower, the resi- 
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jfence of tome fair inhabitant ; thus he pursues rur 
ral gaiety through a day of labour or of play, and 
delights himself at night with the fanciful narratives 
of superstitious ignorance. 

The pensive man, at one time, walks unseen to 
muse at midnight ; and at another hear^ the sullen 
curfew. If the weather drives him home, he sits 
in a room lighted only by glowing embers ; or by 
a lonely lamp outwatches the north star, to disco- 
ver the habitation of separate souls, and varies the 
shades of meditation, by contemplating the magni? 
ficent or pathetic scenes of tragic and epic poetry. 
When the morning comes, a morning <gloomy witl^ 
r^ and wind, he walks into the dark traqklessf 
woodi$, $dls asleep by some murmuring water, and 
with melancholy enthusiasm expects some dream of 
prognostication, or some music played by aerial 
performers. 

Both mirth and melancholy are solitary, silent 
inhabitants of the breast, that neither receive poi; 
transmit communication; no mentipn is therefore 
made of a pliilosophical friend, qr a pleasant com- 
panion. The ^riousnei^s does not arise from any 
participation of calamity, nor the gaiety from the 
pleasures of the bottle. 

The man of cheerfulness, having exhausted the 
country, tries what towered cities will afibrd, and 
mingles with scenes of splendour, gay assemblies, 
and nup|:ial festivities ; but he mingles a mere spec- 
tator, a^,' when the learned comedies of Jonson, or 
the wUd dramas of Sfaakespear, are exhibited, he at- 
teii^ th/e theatre. 

T)ie pensive man nevar loses himself in crowdsj, 
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but walks the cloister, d* frequents the cathedraL 
Milton probably had not yet forsaken the church. 

Both his characters delight in music; but he 
seems to think that cheerful notes would have olv 
tained from Pluto a complete dismission of Eury- 
flice, of whom solemn sounds only procured a con- 
ditional release. 

For the old age of cheerfulness he makes no pro- 
vision ; but melancholy he conducts with greaj; dig- 
nity to the close of life. His cheerfulness is with- 
out levity, and his pensiveness without asperity. 

Through these two poems the images are properly 
selected and* nicely distinguished ; but the colours 
of the diction seem not sufficiently discriminated. 
I know not whether the characters are kept suffi- 
ciently apart No mirth can, indeed, be found in 
his melancholy ; but I am afraid that I always meet 
some melancholy in his mirth. They are two noble 
efforts of imagination. 

The greatest of his juvenile performances is the 
** Mask of Comus,'* in which may very plainly be 
discovered the dawn or twilight of " Paraclise Lost.** 
Milton appears to have formed very eady that 
system of diction, and mode of verse, which his 
maturer judgment approved, and from which he 
never endeavoured nor desired to deviate. 

Nor does " Comus*' afford only a specimen of his 
language ; it eithibits likewise his power of descrip- 
tion and his vigour of sentiment, employed in the 
praise and defence of virtue. A work more truly 
poetical is rarely found ; allusions, images, and de- 
scriptive epithets, embellish almost every period 
with lavish deccftration. As a series of lines, there- 
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fore, it may be considered as worthy of all the ad-» 
miration with which the votaries have received it. 

As a drama it is deficient. The action is not pro* 
bable. A masque, in those parts where supernatu- 
ral intervention is admitted, must indeed he given 
up to all the freaks of imagination ; but, so far as 
the action is merely human, it ought to be reason; 
able, which can hardly be said of the conduct of the 
two brothers; who, when their sister sinks with 
&tigue in a pathless wilderness, wander both away 
together in search of berries too far to find their 
' way back, and leave a helpless lady to all the sad- 
ness and danger of soUtude. This, however, 19 a 
defect overbalanced by its convenience. 

What deserves more repreheninon is, that the 

prologue spoken in the wild wood by the attendant 

.spirit, is addressed to the audience ; a mode of com^ 

munication so contrary to the natur^ of dramatic 

representation, that no precedents caft support it. 

The discourse of the spirit is too long : an objec- 
tion that may be made to almost all the following 
speeches ; they have not the sprightliness of a dia- 
logue animated by reciprocal contention, but seem 
rather declamations, deliberately composed, and for- 
mally repeated, on a moral question. The auditor 
therefore ' listens as to a lecture, without passion, 
without anxiety. 

The song of Comus has airiness and jollity ; but, 
what may recommend Milton's morals as weH as 
his poetry, the invitations to pleasure are so general, 
that they excite no distinct images of corrupt enjoy- 
ment, and take no dangerous hold on the fancy. 

The following soliloquies of Comus and the lady 
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are degaht, but tedious. The song miist owe mucV 
to the voice if it ever can delight. At hi^t the 
brothers enter with too much tranquillity ; and, 
when they have feared lest their sister should be iii 
danger, and hop^ that she is not in danger, the 
elder makes a speech in praise of chastity, and the 
younger finds how fine it is to bfe a philosopher. 

Then descends the spirit in form of a shepherd ; 
and the brother, instead of being in haste to ask his 
help, praises his singing, and enquires his business 
in that place. It is remarkable, that at this inter- 
view the brother is taken with a short fit of rhym- * 
ing. The spirit telates that the lady is in the 
power of Comus ; the brother moralizes again ; and 
the spiiit makes a long narration, of no use, because 
it is false> and therefore unsuitable to a human 
being. 

In all these parts the langu^e is poetical, and 
the sentiments are generous; but there is some- 
thing wanting to allure attention. 

The dispute between the lady and Comus is the 
most animated and affecting scene of the drama, and 
wants nothing but a brisker reciprocation of objec- 
tions and replies to invite attention and detain it. 

The songs are vigorous and full of imagery ; but 
they are harsh in their diction and not vely musical 
in their numbers. 

Throughout the whole^ the figures are too bold, 
and the language too luxuritot^ for dialogue. It is 
a drama in the epic style, inelegantly isplendid, and 
tediously instructive. 

The sonnets were written in different parts of Mil- 
ton's Hfe, upon difierent occasions. They deserve 
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not any particular critidsm ; for of the best it can 
only be saici, that they are not bad ; and perhapis 
only the eight and the twenty^-first are truly entit- 
led to this slender commendation* The fabric of a 
sonnet, however adapted to the Italian language, 
has never succeeded in ours, which^ having greater 
variety of termination, requires the rhymes to be 
often changed. • 

. Those little pieces may be dispatched without 
mudi anxiety ; a greater work calls for greater cara 
I am now to examine " Paradise Lost ;** a poen^ 
which, cQn^dered with respect tp design, may claim 
the first place, and with respect to performance^ 
the second, amon^ the productions of the human 
mind* 

By the general consent of critics, the first ppaise 
of genius is due to the writer of an epic poem, as it 
requires an assemblage of all the powers which are 
singly sufficient for .other compositions. Poetry is 
the art of uniting pleasure with truth, by calling 
imsigination to the help of reason. Epic poetry 
undertakes to teach the most important truths by 
the most pleasing precepts, and. therefore relates 
some great event in the most affecting manner. 
, History must supply the writer with the rudiments 
of narration, which he must improve and exalt by a 
nobler art, must animate by dramatic energy, and 
diversify by retrospection and anticipation ; moral- 
ity must teach him the exact bounds, and different 
shades, of vice and virtue ; from policy, and tiie 
practice of life, he has to learn the discriminations 
of character, and the tendency of the passions, either 
single or combined ; and physiology must supply 
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him with illustrations and images. To pat these 
materials to poetical use, is required an imagination 
capable of painting nature, and realizing fiction^ 
Nor is he yet a poet till he has attained the whole 
extension of his language, distinguished all the de« 
licacies of phrase, and all the colours of words, and 
learned to .adjust their different sounds to all the 
varieties of metrical modulation. 

Eossu is of opinion, that the poet's first w<»rk is to 
find a moral, which his &ble is afterwaxds to illus- 
trate and establish. This seems to have been the 
process' only of Miltcm : the moral of other poems is 
incidental and consequent ; in Milton's only it is 
essential and intrinsic. His puipose was the most 
useful and the most arduous — to vindicate the ways 
of God to man ; to shew the reasonableness of re- 
ligion, and the necessity of obedience to the divine 
law. 

To convey this moral, there must be a fable, a 
narration artfully constructed, so as to excite curi- 
osity, and surprise expectation. In this part of his 
work, Milton must be confessed to have equalled 
every other poet. He has involved in his account 
of the fall of man, the events which preceded, and 
those that %vere to follow it : he has interwoven the 
whole system of theology with such propriety, that 
every 'part appears to be necessary; and scarcely 
any recital is wished shorter for the sake of quick- 
ening the progress of the main action. 

The subject of an epic poem is naturally an event 
of great importance. That of Milton is not the de- 
struction of a city, . the conduct of a colony, or the 
foundation of an empire. His subject is the fate of 
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worlds, the revolutions of heaven and of earth ; re- 
bellion, against the supreme King, raised by the 
highest order of created beings ; the overthrow of 
their host, and the punishment of their crime ; the 
creation of a new race of reasonable creatures i their 
original happiness and innocence, their forfeiture of 
' immortaUfy, and their restoration to hope and peace. 

Great events can be hastened or retarded only by 
persons of elevated dignity. Before the greatness 
displayed in Milton's poem, all other greatness 
shrinks away. The weakest of his agents are the 
highest and noblest of human beings — ^the original 
parents of mankind ; with whose actions the ele- 
ments consented ; on whose rectitude, or deviation 
of will, depended the state of terrestrial nature, and 
th^ condition of all the future inhabitants of the 
globe. 

Of the other agents in the poem, the chief are 
such as it is irreverence to name on slight occasions. 
The rest were lower powers ; 



of which the least could ivield 



Those elements^ and arm him with the force % 
Of all th^r regions ; 

poweifs, which only the controul of Omnipotence 
restrains from laying creation waste, and filling the 
vast expanse of space with ruin and confusion. To 
display the motives and actions of beings thus su- 
perior, so far as himian reason can examine them, or 
human imagination represent them, is the task 
which this mighty poet has undertaken and per- 
formed. 

In the examination of epic poems, much specul- 
ation is commonly employed upon the characters. 
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The characters in the ^' Paradise Lost," wliieh admit 
of examination, are those of angels and of man : of 
angels good and evil ; of man in his innocent and 
sinful state. 

Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael is mild 
and pladd, of easy condescension and free commur 
nication; diat of Michael is regal and lofty, and, as 
may seem, attentive to the dignity of his own na- 
ture. Abdiel and Gabriel appear occasionally, and 
act as every incident requires ; the solitary fidelity 
of Abdiel is very amiably painted. 

Of the evil angels, the characters are more diversi- 
fied. To Satan, as Addison observes^ such senti- 
ments are given as suit the most exalted and most 
depraved being. Milton has been censured by 
Clarke, * for the impiety which sometimes breaks 
from Satan's mouth ; for there are thoughts, as he 
justly remarks^ which no observatioiiii of character 
can justify, because no good man would w^ngly 
permit them to pass, however transiently, througjhi 
his own mind. To make Satan speak as a rebel, 
withoujf any such expressions as might taint the 
reader's imagination, was indeed one of the great 
difiiculties in Milton's undertaking ; and I cannot 
but think that he has extricated himself with great 
happiness. There is in Satan's speeches little that 
can give pain to a pious ear. The language of re- 
bellion cannot be the same with that of obedience. 
The malignity of Satan foams in haughtiness and 
obstinacy ; but his expressions are commonly gener- 
al, and no other ways offensive than as they are 
wicked. 

* Author of the Essay on Study. 
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*rhe other chiefs of the celestial rebellion are very 
judiciously discriminated in the first and second 
books ; and the ferocious character of Moloch ap« 
pears, both in the battle and the council, with exact 
consistency. 

To Adam and to Eve are given, during their in- 
nocence, such sentiments as innocence can generate 
and utter. Their love is pure benevolence and mu- 
tual veneration ; their repasts are without luxury, 
and their diligence without toil. Their addresses 
to their Maker have little more than the voice of 
admiration and gratitude. Fruition left them no- 
thing to ask ; and innocence left them nothing to 
fear. 

But with guilt enter distrust and discord, mutud 
accusation, and stubborn sel&defenee ; they regard 
each other with alienated minds, and dread their 
Creator as the avenger of their transgression. At 
last they seek shelter in his mercy, soften to re* 
pentance, and melt in supplication. Both befot^ 
and after the fall, the superiority of Adam is diU- 
gently sustained;* 

Of the probable and the marvellous^ two parts of 
a vulgar epic poem, which immerge the critic in 
deep consideration, the " Paradise Lost" requires 
little to be said. It contains the history of a mira- 
cle, of creation and redemption ; it displays the 
power and the mercy of the Supreme Bdng ; the 
probable therefore is marvellous, and the marvellous 
ds probable. The substance of the narrative is truth; 
and, as truth allows no choice, it is, like necessity, 
superior to rule. To the accidental or adventitious 
parts, as to every thing humw^ some slight excep- 
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tions may be made ; but the main fabric is im* 
moveably supported. 

It is justly remarked by Addison, that this poem 
has, by the nature of its subject, the advantage 
above all others, that it is universally and perpe- 
tually interesting. All mankind will, through all 
ages, bear the same relation to Adam and to Eve, 
and must partake of that good and evil which ex- 
tend to themselves. 

Of the machinery, so called from ®tcs m^i f^^z^nic, 
by which is meant the occasional interposition ot 
supernatural power, another fertile topic of critical 
remarks, here is no room to speak, because every 
thing is done under the immediate and visible di- 
rection of Heaven ; but the rule is so far observed, 
that no part of the action could have been accom- 
plished by any other means. 

Of episodes, I think there are only two, contained 
in Raphael's relation of the war in heaven, and 
Michael's prophetic account of the changes to hap- 
pen in this world. Both are closely connected with 
the great action ; one was necessary to Adam as a 
warning, the other as a consolation. 

To the completeness or integrity of the design, ' 
nothing can be objected ; it has distinctly and clearly 
what Aristotle requires, a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. There is perhaps no poem of the same 
length, from which so little can be taken without 
apparent mutilation. Here are no funeral games, 
nor is there any long description of a shield. The 
short digressions at the beginning of the third, se- 
venth, and ninth books might doubtless be spared ; 
but superfluities so beautiful who would take away? 
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w who does not wish that the author of the " Iliad" 
had gratified succeeding ages with a little know- 
ledge of himself? Perhaps no passages are more fre- 
quently or more attentively read than those extrin- 
sic paragraphs ; and, since the end of poetry is. plea- 
sure, that cannot be unpoetical with which all are 
pleased. 

The questions, whether the action of the poem 
be strictly one, whether the poem can be projferly 
termed " heroic," and who is the hero, are raised by 
such readers as draw their principles of judgment 
rather from books than from reason. Milton, though 
he intituled " Paradise Lost" only a poem, yet calls 
it himself heroic song. Dryden petulantly and inde- 
cently denies the heroism of Adam, because he was 
overcome ; but th^e is no reason why the hero 
should not be unfo]1;unate, except established prac- 
tice, since success and virtue do not go necessarily 
together. Cato is the hero of Lucan ; but Lucan's 
authority will not be suffered by Quintilian to de- 
cide. Hxjweveri if success be necessary, Adam's 
deceiver was at last crushed ; Adam wais restored 
to his Maker's favour, and therefore may securely 
resume his human rank. 

After the scheme and fabric of the poem, must 
be considered its component parts, the sentiments 
and the diction. 

The sentiments, as expressive of manners, or' ap- 
propriated to characters, are, for the greater part, 
unexceptionably just. 

Splendid passages, containing lessons of morality, 
or precepts of prudence, occur seldom. Such is the 
original formation of this poem, that, as it admits 
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no human manners till the fall, it cm give little aa» 
sistance to human conduct. Its end is to raise the 
thoughts above sublunar}^ cares or pleasures. Yet 
the praise of that fortitude, with which Abdiel 
maintained his singularity of virtue against the 
scorn of multitudes, may be accommodated to all 
times ; and RaphaePs reproof of Adam's curiosity 
after the planetary motions, with the answer re* 
turned by Adam, may be confidently opposed to 
any rule of life which any poet has delivered. 

The thoughts which are occasionally called forth 
in the progress, are such as could only be produced 
by an imagination in the highest degree fervid and 
acUvct to which materials were supplied by inces* 
sant study and unlimited curiosity. The heat of 
Milton's mind may be said to sublimate his learn- 
ing, to throw off into his work the spirit of science, 
unmingled with its grosser parts. 

He had considered creation in its whole extent^ 
and hi^ descriptions are therefore learned. He had 
accustomed his imagination to unrestrained indul- 
gence, and his conceptions therefore were extensive. 
The characteristic quality of his poem is sublimity^ 
He sometimes descends to the elegant, but his ele*. 
ment is the great. He can occasionally invest him- 
self with grace; but his natural part is gigantic 
loftiness. He can please when pleasure is re- 
quired ; but it is his peculiar power to astonish-. 

He seems to have been well acquainted with his 
own genius, and to know what it was that Nature 
had bestowed upon him more bountifully than upon 
others ; the power of displaying the vast, illuminar 
ting the splendid, enforcing the awful, darkening 
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the gloomy^ and aggravating the dreadful ; he tiiere^ 
fore chose a subject on which too much could not 
be said, on which he might tire his fancy without 
the censure of extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrences 
of life, did not satiate his appetite of greatness. To 
paint things as they are, requires a minute attention, 
and employs the memory rather than the fancy. 
Milton's delight was to sport in the wide regions of 
possibility ; reality was a scene too narrow for his 
mind. He sent his faculties out upon discovery, 
into worlds where only imagination can travel^ and 
delighted to form new modes of existence^ and fur* 
nish sentiment and action to superior beings, to 
trace the counsels of hdil, or accompany the choifs 
of heaven. 

But he could not be always in other worlds; he 
must sometimes revisit earth, and tell of things 
visible and known. When he cannot raise wonder 
by the sublimity of his mind, he gives delight by 
its fertility. 

Whatever be his subject, he never fails to fill the 
imagination. But his images and descriptions of 
the seenes or operations of Nature do not se^n to 
be always copied from' original form, nor to have 
tiie'^shness, raciness, and energy, of immediate obo 
servation. He saw Nature, as Dryden (expresses it, 
** through the spectacles of books ;" and on most 
occasions calls learning to his assistance. The gar* 
den of Eden brings to his mind the vale of Enna, 
where Proserpine was gathering flowerSf Satan 
makes his way through fighting elements, like Ar<- 
go between the Cyanean nx^ or Ulysses between 
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the two Sidlian whirlpoolsr^ when he shunned Cha* 
rybdis on the larboard^ The mythologieal allusions 
bave been justly censured, as not beu3ig always used 
with notice of their vanity ; but they contribute va- 
riety to the narration, and produce an alternate ex- 
erc4 of the memory and L fency. 

His similes are less numerous, and more various 
than those of his predecessors. But he does not con- 
fine himself within the limits of rigorous* compari- 
son : his great excellence is amplitude ; and he ex- 
pands the adventitious image beyond the dimen- 
sions which the occasion required. Thus comparing 
the shield of Satan to the orb of the moon, he 
crowds the imagination with the discovery of the 
telescope, and all the wonders which the telescope 
discovers. 

Of his moral sentiments it is hardly praise to af- 
firm, that they excel those of all other poets ; for 
this superiority he was indebted to his acquaint- 
ance with the sacred writings. The ancient epic 
poets, wanting the light of Revelation, were very 
unskilful teachers of virtue ; their principal charac- 
ters may be great, btit they are not amiable. The 
reader may rise from their works with a greater de- 
gree of activ6 or passive fdrtitude, and sometimes 
of prudence ; but he will be able to carry away few 
precepts of justice, and none of mercy. 

From the Italian writers, it appears that the ad- 
vantages of ^ven Christian knowledge may be pos- 
sessed in vmn, Ariosto*s pravity is generally known ; 
and, though the *• Deliverance of Jerusalem" may 
be considered as a sacred subject, the poet has been 
very sparing of moral instruction. 
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In M^n ereiy fine farea&es sanctity of tibougKt 
and j^mtf of manners, except when the fiain of ^be 
naxtation ]-eq[ttires the introduction of the rebelHouf 
«{HritB; aaid even tiiey are eompdled to acknow* 
ledge dieir snjb^eotkm to Pod, in such a manner as 
excites rererenae and confirms piety. 

C^human beiiigs tiiere are but two; but those 
two are the pavents of matikhid, venerable before 
tfieir All (for d%nity md iimooencei and amiable 
afteif it fer r^Mitanoe and submission. In the firrt 
state, their al^tion is tender ^tiiout weakness, and 
jtbeir pbty sublime without presumption. Wh^i 
they hai^ suined, they shew bow discord begins in 
tnutaal fiwttty, md how it ought to cease ki mutual 
Abearance ; how confidence of the divii>e favour 
is fevfaited by sin, and how hope of pardmi may be 
Obtained by pemtmce and prayer. A state of' ity 
nocenee we can only conceive, if indeed, in our 
fNmmit misery, it be possible to conceive H ; but 
tile seBtattents and worship proper to a £tllen mA 
oflfending beii^, we have all to learn, as we lwr0 
aH td i^ntetise. 

Tl|e poet, whatever be done, is always gmai 
Our pi^Oj^nitors in their first state conversed with 
«ng^; even when folly and sin had degraded theii% 
liiey had not in their humiliatic^ ^^ the port ^ meit 
suitors ;" and tiiey rise again to reviqrential regard^ 
wjben we &id that their |urayexs were heard. 

As'human passions did not enter ^t^t woidd hefosep 
the Fall, there is in the ^ I^adise Lost' little Gfk 
portunity for the pathetic ; but what fitde thei^is 
has^ not been lost. That passion which is fecuJitr 
to rational nature, the iui|pikii arising firoin . the 
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iss of transgression^ and the honors at^ 
tending the sense of the divine displeasure, are 
very justly described and fordbly imjnressed. But 
the passions are moved only on one occasion ; su- 
blimityis the general and {«*evailing quality of this 
poem ; sublimity variously modified, sometimes de- 
seiiptive, sometimes argumentative. 

The defects and faults of '' Paradise Lost," for 
fiuults and defects every work of man must have, it 
is the business of impartial criticism to discover. 
As, in displaying the excdlence of Milton, I have 
not made long quotations, because o{ selecting 
beauties there had been no end, I shall in the same 
general manner mention that which seems to de- 
serve x^itoure ; for what Englishman can tak^ de^ 
light in transcribing passages, whidi, if they lessen 
the reputation of Milton, diminish in some degree 
the honour of our country ? 

The generality of my scheme does not admit die 
fi^uent notice of verbal inaccuracies ; which Bmt- 
)ey, perhaps better skilled in grammar than in poet- 
ry, has often found, though he sometimes mad$ 
them, and which he imputed to the obtrusions of a 
reviser, whcnn tiiie author's blindness obliged him 
to employ; a supposition rash and groundless, if 
bethought it true; andvUe and pernicious, if, as 
is said, he in private aUowed it to be false. 

The plan of ^ Paradise Lost'Vhas this inconve- 
nience, tluit it comprises neithw human actions nor 
inmian miamiers. The man and woman who act 
«nd svtSBsT^ are ia a state which no other man or wo- 
man can^^r know. The reader finds no transac- 
tion in vtbidi he cui: be engaged ; beholds no c<»i* 
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dition in whidi he can by any effiort of imagination 
place himself; he has, thereford, little natural curi- 
osity or sympathy. 

We all, indeed, feel the effects of Adam's disobe- 
dience ; we all sin like Adam, and like him must all 
bewail our offences ; we have restless and insidious 
enemies in the fallen angels ; and in the blessed 
spirits we have guardians and friends ; in the re- 
demption of mankind we hope to be induded ; and 
in the description of heaven and hell we are surely 
interested, as we are all to reside hereafter mther in 
the regions of horror or of bUss. 

But these truths are too important to be new ; 
they have been taught to our infancy ; they have 
muigkd with our solitary thoughts and familiar 
conversations^ and are habitually interwoven with 
the whole texture of life. Being therefore not new, 
they raise no unaccustomed emotion in the mind ; 
what we knew before, we cannot learn ; what is not 
imexpected, cannot surprise. 

Of the ideas suggested by these awful scenes, 
ftom some we recede with reverence, except when 
4fitated hours require their association; and from 
otiiers we shrink with horror, or admit them only 
«s salutary inflictions, as counterpoises to our in- 
terests and passions. Such images rather obstruct 
the career of f^mcy than incite it. 

Pleasure and terror are indeed the genuine sources 
of poetry ; but po^cal pleasure must be such as 
human imagiimtion can^ at least concdivis ; and poe- 
tical te^rror such as human strength and fortitude 
may combat The good and evil of eternity are 
too:ponderous for the wings of wit ; the mind sinks 
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Known truths, however, may tdw a diffeivnt ap^ 
peai^npe, 9ii4 be eonv^^ to tfai^ miod by a new 
train ^mtsriQ^^diatteimiig^is* THa >£Atm hw un- 
derta)(«B, anii pfrfilral^a with pr^^naney and ^- 
gour of mind pemi w to faini^?^. Whoever con- 
siders th? few radical pimthm wbich the Scripturca 
^wded him, wiU w^id^ by wbat waigatic cp^ 
ratimi he e^paod^d ftbem to m(^ «trat» and rami- 
#i9d ih^m to 80 mu^b varieiy, re^tmnad as be \raa 
by religious reverence from Ho^atiousnMs of fic- 
tion. 

Here is a full display of the tiniled forceof study 
wd gmiw ; c( a g^eat aoeumulstion of materiab, 
vritb judgment to digest, smA &ncy to combine 
them : Milton was able to sele^et fmm nature, or 
from 3tory, from and^t fable* car fe®m modem 
sciemea, whatever coidd iUuftsrate or adom his 
thoughts. An accumulation of knowledge impreg^ 
Dated bii mmd, fermented by study, and exalted by 
imagination. 

It ba9 h^m th^^ore said, without an indecent 
hyperbola* by one of his encomiasts, thtt m reading 
" Pai*9dise X^ost" we read a book of universal know^ 
ladge. 

But original defieience cannot be supplied. The 
want of human inteiast is alwr^s felt. *^ Paradise 
Lo^" U one of the books whidi the reader admires 
and lays down* and &rgets to take up again. None 
ever wished it longer than it is. Its perusal is a 
duty mther than a pleasure. We read Milton for 
instruction* retire hamsanl and o'^^crburdened, and 
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Iwfk disewhere for i^eireatibiv ; we des^ft oiti- master, 
and seek for eompmions. 

Another i»GOWvenfence of Miltoni's design is, that 
it tequi^s* til6 d5esertp*io« of wha* caftnot be de- 
sct^b^r the agency of sj^irits. fie s^w that imina- 
tms3Sity iS^Ul^i^Iied no imagoes, £ind tllat he could not 
slMW affgds ^i/e6i\g but by iftstniments of action ; 
he Hl^^fbi*^ iftvestecJ then:^ wltfc forfti and matter** 
Tliii, beiljg n^i^seitf} was thei*efoi*e defensible ; an<l 
he should have i^ecured the corimsteAdy of his sys- 
t^m, ^^ kteejSng immateriality out of sight, and' en- 
tielttg Ais t^adfer to di«6p it Mm his thoughts, ibut 
he has u^alp^fly* Jei^^xed' hii& Jtei^try with fei^ 
phllosoj^hy. His inferhal And c^lestibl poWe^s are 
sometimes^ i^iire' sq^rit, and sometimes* animated 
body. When ^t^n- walks with hi^ lanee upon the 
burning' mal*l, he has a body : when, ih his pstssagfe* 
between hfeli' and tfit^* new world!, he is in danger o^ 
sinking in fSfe vacuity, and is supported by a gust 
of rising vapoui^S) he has a body; when he animates 
the toad, lie iteems to be mere spirit, that cari' pene- 
l*»atfe^ matlter at plejisure ; . Whfen he start's up in his 
own' shape, he htts at least a defermined form ; and, 
when he is Brou^t before Gabriel, he has a spe&f 
and a shield^ which he had the power of hiding in 
the tOad, though the arms of the contending angels 
ar^' evidently material. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pandasmonium, being 
incorporesfl spirits, are at large, though without 
number; in a liinited space : yet in the battle, when 
they were overwhelnied by mountains, their armour 
Hurt them, crushed in upon their substance, now 
grown gross by sinning. This likewise happened- 
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to the uncomipted angels, who were overtiiiowii 
the ** sooner for thdr arms, for unarmed they might 
easily as s])irits havb evaded by contraction or re- 
move.** Even as spirits they are hardly spiritual ; 
for contraction and remove are images of matter ; 
but if they could have escaped without their armour, 
they might have escaped from it, and left only the 
empty cover to be battered. Urielj when he rides 
on a sun-beam^ is material ; Satan is material when 
he is afraid of the prowess of Adam. 

The confusion of spirit and matter^ which per- 
vades the whole narration of the war of heaven, 
fills it with incongruity ; and the book in which it 
is related is, I believe, the favourite of children, an4 
gradually neglected as knowledge is increased. 

Afler the operation of immaterial agents which 
cannot be explained, may be considered that of al- 
legorical persons which have no real existence. To 
exalt causes into agents, to invest abstract ideas 
with form, and animate them with activity, has al- 
ways been the right of poetry. But such airy be- 
ings are, for the most part, suffered only to do their 
natural office, and retire. Thus fame tells a tale, 
and victory hovers over a general, or perches on a 
standard ; but fame and victory can do no more. 
To give them any real employment, or ascribe to 
them any material agency, is to make them allego- 
rical no longer, but to shock the mind by ascribing 
effects to non-entity. In the Frometheus of ^s- 
chylus, we see violence and strength, and in the 
Alcestes of Euripides, we see drath, brought upon 
the stage, all as active persons of the drama ; but 
no precedents can justify absurdity. 
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Milton's aQeg^ of sin and death is .undoubtedly 
fttulty. Sin is indeed the mother of death, and may 
be allowed to be the portress of hell ; but when 
they stc^ the journey of Satan^ a journey desmbed 
as real, and when death offers him battle, the alle^ 
gory is broken. That sin and death should^ haye 
shewn die way to hdl, might have been allow^ ; 
but they cannot facilitate the passage by building a 
bridge, because the difficulty of Satan's passage is 
described as real and sensible, and the bridge ought 
to be <Hily figurativa The hell assigned to the re- 
bellious spirits is described as not less local thaa the 
resid^iee of man. < It is placed in some distant part 
of space, separated from the regions of harmony 
and order by a chaotic waste and an imoccupied 
vacuity ; but sin and death worked up a mole of 
aggravated soil^ canented with asphaltus ; a work 
too bulky for ideal architects* 

This unskilful allegory appears to me one of the 
greatepit faults of the poem ; and to this th^ire was 
no temptation but the author's opinion of its bea.u- 

To the conduct of the narrative some objiQCtions 
may be made. Satan is with ^eat e:s^pectation 
brought before Gabriel in Paradise, tand is suffered 
to go a,way unmolested. The creation of man is 
re^sented as the consequence of the vacuity left 
iUf heaven by tlie expulsioaiof Uie rebels ; yet Satan 
tttentions it as a report rife in heaven before his de- 
parUifei 

» To find sentiments for the state of innocence was 
very difficult; and something <rf anticipation per- 
haps is now and then discovered. Adam's discoturse 
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of dteams beems not to be the speeulation of a new^ 
created being. I know not whether his answer to 
the angel's reproof for ciirio^ty does not want scene* 
thing of propriety ; it is the spee^ of a nan ac- 
quainted vntii many other men« Some ptvttasc^hi* 
cal notions, especially when the philosophy is fidae, 
might have been better omitted. The angels in a 
comparison, speaks of^ timorous deer, before deer 
were yet timorous, and before Adam cofuld under- 
stand the comparison. 

Dry den remarks, that Milton has soooEie flais nanrng 
his elevations. This is only to say, that all the pttrts 
are not equal. In every work, one part musk be for 
the sake of others ; a palace must have passages ; a 
poem must have transitions. It is no inore to be re- 
quired that wit should always be blazing^ than that 
the sun should always stand at noon. In a gre^t 
work there is a vicissitude of luminous and opaque 
parts^ as there is in thie world a succession of day 
and night. Milton, when he has expatiated .in the 
sky^ may be allowed sometimes to revisit earth ; ftnr 
what other author ever soared so high, or sustained 
his flight M long ? 

Milton, being well versed in the Italian poets, 
appears to have borrowed often from them i and, as 
every man catches something from his companions,- 
his desire of imitating Ariosto's levity has disgraced 
his work with the i* Paradise of Fools ;" a fiction 
not in itself ill^imagined^ but tod ludicrous for its 
place. 

His play oii words, in which he delights too often, 
his equivocations, which Bentley endeavours to de- 
fend by the example of the ancients ; his unnecessary 
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and ungraeefol use of tanms of art; it is not neees- 
ssry td mention^ because they aire easily if^xiarked^ 
and generally eaimted ; and at last beaf so little 
proporticm to the wbale» tltett they teaieely deserve 
the attention of a critiCi 

Such are the £iults of tloat wonderful per6)fman^ 
<* t^aradise Lost;" which he who ean put in balance 
with its beauties must be considelred not as nice 
hut as duU^ as less to be censuied fcx want of can* 
dour» than pitied for want of sensibility. 

Of ^' Paradise Brained," the g^iend judgment 
seema now to be right, that it is in many ports ele* 
gsnt; and every where instruetive. It was not to 
be supposed diat the writer of *^ Faradke Lost'' 
could e^er write without great effusiohs of fancy, 
and exalted precepts of wisdom. The basis of 
*^ Paradise Regained," is narrow ; a diaktgue with- 
out action can never please like a union of the 
narrative and dramatic powers. Had this poem 
been written not by Milton^ but by some imitator,^ 
it would have claimed and received universal praise. 

If *^ Paradise Regained'' has been too much de^ 
predated, "*< Sampson Agonistes" has in requital 
been too much admired. It could only be by long 
prejudice, and the bigotry of learning, that Miltoa 
couid ptefer the ancient tn^^es;, with their en- 
cumfamnce of a chorusi, to the exhibitimis of the 
French and English stages ; and it is dn>jr hf a 
blind confidence in the reputation of Mflton, that 
a dl*ama can be praised in whidi the inteimediake 
parts have neither cause nor consequence, neither 
hasten nor retard the catastroj^. 

In this tragedy are however many particular 
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beauties, many just sentiments and striking lines i 
but it wants that power of attracting the attention 
which a well-^comieeted plan produces. 

Milton would not have excelled in dramatic writ^ 
ing ; he knew human natiure only in the gross, and 
had never studied the shades of character, nor the 
oombiliatioils of concurring, or the pa^lexity of 
contending passions. He had read much, and 
knew what books could teach ; but had noingled 
little in the world, and was deficient in the know- 
ledge which experience must confer. 

Through all his greater works there prevails an 
uniform peculiarity pf diction, a mode and . cast of 
expression which bears little resemblance to that of 
amy former writer; and which is so fer removed 
jGrom common use, that an unlearned reader, when 
he first opens his book, finds himself surprised by 
a new language. 

This novelty has been^ by those who can find 
nothing wrong in Milton, imputed to his laborious 
endeavours after words suitable to the grandeur qf 
his ideasi " Our language," says Addison, " simk 
under him." But the truth is, that, both in prose 
ahd verse, he had formed his style by a perverse and 
pedantic principle. He was desirous to use English 
words with a foreign idiom. This in all his prose 
is discovered and condemned ; for there judgment 
operates fireely, neither softened by the beauty, nor 
awed by the dignity of his thoughts : but such is the 
power of his poetry, that his call is c^eyed without 
resistance ; the reader feels himsdUT in captivity to a 
higher and a nobler mind, and mtidsm sinks in 
admiration. 
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MUton's style was not modified by his subject ; 
what is shown with greater extent in Paradise Lost, 
may be found in Comus. One source of his pecu« 
liarity was his familiarity with the Tuscan poets ; 
the disposition of his words is, I thinks frequently 
Italian; perhaps sometimes combined with other 
tongues. Of him; at last, may be said what Jonson 
says of Spenser, that he wrote no language^ but has 
formed what Butler calls a Babylonish dialect^ in it- 
self harsh and barbarous, but made by exalted genius 
and extensive learning the vehicle of so much in-^ 
staruction and so much pleasure^ that, like other 
lovears^ we find grace in its deformity; 

Whatever be the faults of his diction, he cahiiot 
want the praise of copiousness and variety ; he was 
master of his language in its full extent ; iEind has 
selected the melodious words with such diligence, 
that from his book alone the art of English poetry 
might be leamedi 

After his diction, something inust be said of his 
Versification. «* The measure," he says^ ** is the 
Bnglish heroic verse without rhyme." Of this mode 
he had many examples among the Italians^ and some 
in his own country. The Earl of Surrey is said to ' 
have translated one of Virgil's books without rhyme; 
and, beside our tragedies^ a few short poems had 
appeared in blank verse, j^articularly one tending to 
reconcile the nation to Raleigh's wild attempt upon 
Guiena, and probably writt^i by Raleigh himself. 
These petty performances cannot be supposed to 
have much influenced Milton, who more probably 
took his hint from Trisi^no's Italia Liberata ; an4 
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finding blank vers6 easier than rhyme, was desirouiS 
of persuading himself thai it is better* 

Rhyme, he says, and says traly^ is no neeessKsry 
adjimct of true poetfy. But, feehxps, o£ poetry as a 
mental operation, metre or tmisic is no necessaty ad-» 
junct : it is, howerer, by the musie of metre that 
p<^try has been discrin^ated m aH lan^ages v and, 
in languages mdlodiously constructed wiih a due 
proportion c^ long and short syllabliss, metre is sufi^ 
cient. But one language cannot commftxnicate itr 
rules to another ; trbere metre m scanty aend imper- 
feet, some help is necessary. The musie of the 
English heroic lines strikes tile eai* so fidnlily, tim£ 
it is easily lost, unless all tiie syBabtes of ev&^ line 
eo-operate together ; tMs co-operation can be only 
obtained by the preservation of every verse un- 
mingled wtth another as a distinct systemof sounidk ;: 
ismdr thia distinctness n^ olAsaned sued preserved! by 
the artifice of rhyme. The variety of pauses, so 
nmch boasted by the lovers of blank verse, oh^iges 
the measiu^es of an Engfis^ poet to the perioi& of se 
deekimer ; and there am' only a few skillfuS and 
happy readers^ of Milton^ who^ enable tfadr audience 
to perceive where tiie lines end or begin. **^ Blank 
vcpse," said an ingenious^ critic; *^ seemcr tig^be verse 
c»ily to the eye.*' 

Poetry may subsist without rhyme, but En^ish 
poetry will not oftl^n ptease ; nor can rhyme ever be 
ssffefy sparedr but where the subject is abltetr^^ sup- 
port itself* !%ank verse makes some approach to 
that which is called the lapidary sfrj^Ie; has neither 
the easiness of prose> nor tiie melbdy of numbers, 
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and therefore tires hy long <x>ntiimanoe« Of the 
Italian writers without rhyme, whom Milton alleges 
as precedents, not one is popular ; what reason could 
urge m its defence has been confuted by the ear. 

But, whatever be the advantage of rhyme, J can- 
not prevail on myiself to wish that Milton had been 
a rhymer ; for I cannot wish his work to be other 
than it is ; yet like other heroes, he is to be admired 
rather than imitated. He that thinks himself capa- 
ble of astonishing may write blank verse ; but those 
that hope only to please must condescend to rhyme. 

The highest praise of genius is original invention. 
Milton cannot be said to have contrived the struc- 
ture of an epic poem, and therefore owes reverence 
to that vigour and amplitude of mind to which all 
generations must be indebted for the art of poetical 
narration, for the texture of the fable, the variation 
of incidents, the interposition of dialogue, and aU 
the stratagems that ^surprise and enchain attention. 
But, of all the botrowers from Homer, Milton is 
perhaps the least indebted^ He was naturally a 
thinker for himself, confident of his own abilities, 
and disdainful of help or hindrance : he did not 
refuse admission to the thoughts ^or images of his 
predecessors, but he did not seek them. From his 
contemporaries he neither courted nor received 
support : There is in his writings nothing by which 
the pride of other authors might be gratified, or 
favour gained ; no exchange of praise, nor solici- 
tation of support. His great works were perform- 
ed under discountenance, and in blindtaess; but 
diffi^^ulties vanished at his touch ; he was bom for 
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whatever is arduous; and his vrovk is not the 
greatest of heroic poeqds, only because it is not the 
first 
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LFf the great author of Hudibras .there is a life 
prefixed to the later editions of his poem, by an 
unknown writer, and therefore of disputable au- 
thority ; and some account is incidentally given by 
Wood, who confesses the uncertainty of his own 
narrative. More, however, than they knew cannot 
now be learned, and nothing remains but to com- 
pare and copy them. 

Samuel Butlee was bom in the parish of 
Strensham in Worcestershire, according to his bio- 
grapher, in 1612. This account Dr Nash finds 
confirmed by the register. He was christened 
Feb. 14. 

His father^s condition is vadousiy represented. 
Wood mentions him as competently wealthy ; but 
Mr Longueville, the son of Butler^s principal fiiend^ 
£ay s he was an honest farmer with some small estate, 
who made a shift to educate his son at the grammar-^ 
school of Worcester, under Mr Henry Bright, fix)m 
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whose care he removed for a short time to Cam-* 
bridge ; but, for lyant of money, was never made 
a member of any college. Wood leaves us rather 
doubtful whether he went to Cambridge or Oxford; 
but at last makes him pass six or seven years at 
Cambridge, without knowing in what hall or col- 
lege ; yet it can hardly be. imagined that he lived so 
long in either university, but as belonging to one 
house or another ; and it is still less likely that he 
could have so long inhabited a place of learning, 
with so little distinction as to leave his residence 
uncertain. Dr ISIash has discovered th^t his father 
was owner of a house and a little land, worth 
about eight pounds a-year, still called Butler's Te- 
nement. 

Wood has his informatipn fixnn his brother, whose 
narrative placed him at Cambridge, in exposition to 
that of his neighbour's, which sent him to Oxfi^rd- 
The brother^ s seems the best authority, till, by con* 
fessing his inability to tdl his hall or college, he 
gives reason to suspect that he was reserved to be^ 
stow on him an academical education ; but durst 
not name a college for fear of detection. 

Jle was for some time, according to the author 
of his Life, d^k to Mr Jeffiery s of Earl's Croomb in 
Worcestershire, an eminent justice of the peace. In 
his service, he had not only leisure for study, but for 
recreation : His amuseixuents wei« music and paint- 
ing ; and the reward of his paicil was the friend* 
ship of the celebrated Cooper. Some pictui^s, said 
to be his, were shewn to Dr Nadi, at Em-l's Croomb; 
but, when he enquired for them some years after- 
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wardts, he found them destroyed, to stop wmdows/ 
and owns that they hardly deserved a better fate. 

He was afterwards admitted into the family of 
the Countess of Kent, where he had the use of a li^ 
brary ; and so much recommended himself to Sel- 
den, that he was often employed by him in liter- 
ary business. Selden, as is well known, was stew- 
ard to the Ck>untess, and is supposed to have gain-^ 
ed much of his wealth by managing her estate. 

In what character Butler was admitted into that 
kdy's service, how long he continued in it, and 
why he left it, is, like the other incidents of his life, 
utt6*ly unknown. 

The vicissitudes of his condition placed him after* 
wards in the family of Sir Samuel Luke^ oiie of 
Cromwell's officers. Here he observed iso much of 
the character of the sectaries, that he is said to have 
written or begun his poem at this time ; arid it is 
Kkely that such a design would be formed in a place 
wileire he saw the principles and practices of the 
rebels, audacious and undisguised in the confidence 
6f sUcce^. 

At length the king returned, apd the time came 
in which loyalty hoped for its reward. Butler^ 
however, was only made secretary to the Earl of 
Carbury, president of the principality of Wales ; 
who conferred on him the stewardship of Ludlow 
Castle^ when the court of the marches was revived; 

In this part of his Ufe, he married Mrs Herbert, 
a gentlewoman of a good family ; and lived, says 
Wood, upon her fortune, having studied the com- 
mon law, but never practised it A fortune she 
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had> Bay% hb biogr^pW^ bt^t it Wius lost by bad se* 
curities. 

In 16^ was published the first part, containing 
three cantP9» of the poem of Hudibras, which, as 
Prior relates, wa$ made known at court by the taste 
and influenoe of the Earl of Dorset. When it was^ 
known, it was neoessarily admired : the king quo- 
ted, the courtiers studied, andthewhcde pp-rtyof 
the rpyaUsts applauded it. Every eye watcdhed for 
the golden shower which was to faU upw the au- 
^r, who certainly was not without bia part in tibe 
general expectation. 

In 1664 the second part appeared ; the curiosity 
of the nation was rekind^, and the writer was 
again praised and elated. But praise wa3 his whole 
rewtkrd. Clarendon, says Wood, gave him reason 
to hope for " places and employments of value and 
"credit;" but no such advantages did he ever ob^ 
tain. It is reported that the king once gave him 
three hundred guineas ; but of this temporary boun- 
ty I find no proof. 

Wood relates that he was secretary to ViUieps; 
Duke of Buckingham, when he was diancellor of 
Cambridge : this is doubted by the other writeri 
who yet allows the Duke to have been bis frequ^t 
benefactor- That both these accounts are false, thei:e 
is reaison to suspect,, from a story told by Packe, in 
his account of the life of Wyeherly ; and from some 
verses which Mr Thyec has published in the author's 
remains, 
' "Mr Wyeherly," says Packe, " had always laid 
" hold of an opportunity which offered of represent- 
**ing to the Duke of Bukingham how well Mr 
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^' Butler had deserved <^ the I'oyal &mily, by wlit- 
^ ing his inimitable Hudibiaus ; and that it was a j:^ 
'< preach to the court, that a pei^oD of his k>y&lty; 
'' and wit should B\iff& in obscurity^ and und^ the. 
" wants he did, Th^ Duke always seet&ed to he^t- 
'< ken to him with attention enough ; and after aotaotd 
**tmie undertook to reoommend his pretewion^ ta 
<< his naajesty* Mr Wyeherley, in b<^pes to k^p 
^him ateady tp hi$ wtoi^, obtained q£ his gmee to 
'^ name a daj^, when ha might introduce liiat modecrt; 
*^ and unfortunate poet to hi& 9ew patron* At last 
^' an appointment was made, and the place of me^tr 
<'ing was agreed to be the Roebuck* Mr Butler 
'' and Isii friend attended accordingly ; the Duke 
^'joined them ; but, as the D-^ would hove it^ the 
<^ door of thQ room where they sat was c^en, and 
" his grac^, who had seated himself iiear it, obser- 
ving a pimp of his acquaintance (the oreature too 
was a knight) trip by with a brace of ladies, iflx- 
mediately quitted his engagement to follow tfi- 
f ' oth^ kind of business, at which he was mor$ ready 
'' than in doing good offices to men of desert* though 
<' no osie was better qualified tiian he, both in re- 
'^ gard to his fortune and understandings to protect 
them ; and, from that time to the day c^ bis deaU), 
poor Butler never finind the least effect of his }pKh 
♦^ipise!" 

Such is the story. The verses are written with 
a degree of acrimony, such as neglect and disap- 
pointment might naturally exdte ; and such as it 
would be hard to imagine Butler capable of express- 
ing against a man who had any daim to his gra- 
titude. • 
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Notwithstanding this dii^coiuragement and lie- 
gleet, he still prosecuted his design ; and in 167S^ 
published the third part, which stiU leaves the poem 
imperfect and abrupt. How muc^h more he origin- 
ally intended^ or with what events the action wa^ 
to be cohdudi^; it is vain to conjecture. Nor can 
it be thought strange that he should stop here, how- 
ever unexpectedly. To write without teward is 
sufficiently unpleasing. He had now arrived lit an 
age -when he might think it proper to be in jest no 
longer^ and p61rhaps his health might now begin to 
faO: 

He died in 1680* and Mr Longueville, having 
Unsuccessfully solicited a subkriptioii for his inter- 
ment in Westminster abbey, buried him at hiii own 
bost in the church-yard of Covent Garden. Dr 
Simon Patrick read the service. 

Granger was iilformed by Dr Pearce, who named 
for his authority Mr Lowndes of the treasury; that 
Butler had a yearly pension of an hundred pounds. 
This is contradicted by all tradition, by the com- 
plaints of Oldham, and by the reproaches of Dry- 
den ; and I am afraid will never be confirmed. 

About sixty years aflerwards, Mr Barber, aprint- 
fer, mayor of liondon, and a friend to Butler's priri- 
dples, bestowed on him a monument in Westmini- 
ster abbey, thus inscribed : 

« 
« 

M.S. 

SAMUELIS BUTLERI, 

Qui Strehshamiae in agro Vigorn. nat. l6l2, 

obiit Lond. 1680. 

Vir dbctus imprimis^ acer, integei* ; 

bperibus ingenii, non item premiis^ foelix * 
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Sst3rrici spud nos earminis artifex egfegius ; 

Quo simulate religionis larvam detnxit, 

£t perduellium scelera liberrime exagitavit ; 

Scriptorum in suo genere^ primus et postremus 

Nc, cui vivo deerant fere omnia^ 

Deesset etiam mortuo tumuluB, 

Hoe tandem posito marmore^ curavit 

JoHAKNES Barber, Civis Londensis^ 172}. 

After his death were published three small volf^ 
uihes of his posthumous work ; I know not by whom 
collected, or by what authority ascertained; and, 
lately, two volumes more have been printed by Mv 
Thyer of Manchester, indubitably genuine. From 
none of these pieces can his life be traced, or hig 
character discovered. ' Some verses in the last coin 
lection, shew him to have been among those who 
ridiculed the institution of the Royal Society, of 
which the enemies were for some time very nume- 
rous and very acrimonious, for what reason it in 
hard to conceive, since the philosophers professed 
not to advance doctrines, but to produce facts ; and 
the most zealous enemy of innovation must admit 
the gradual progress of experieJiCft bawever he may 
oppose hypothetical temerity. 

In this mist of obscurity passed the life of Butler, 
a man whose name can only perish with his lan^ 
guage. The mode and place of his education lire 
unknown ; the events of his life are variously irela- 
ted ; and all that can be told with certainty is, that 
he wa* poor. 

The poen^ of Hudibras is one of those ccHnpa- 
sitions of which a nation may justly boast ; as the 
images which it exhibits are domestic, the isenti- 
ments unborroAved and unexpected, and the straiqt 
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of diction original and peecififf. We mast not, 
however, suflfer the pride, which we assume as the 
coimtiymen of Butler, to make any encroachment 
upon justice, nor appropriate those honours which 
others have a right to share. The poem of Hudi- 
bras is not wholly English ; the original idea is to 
be found in the History of Don Quixote ; a book to 
which a mind of the greatest powers may be in- 
debted without disgrace. 

Cervantes shews a man, who having, by the in-' 
cessani perusal of incredible tales, subjected his un^ 
derstanding to his imagination, and £imifiarised his 
mind by pertinacious meditation to trains of incre^ 
dUble events, B,nd scei^s of impossible exisfaence ; 
goes out in the pride of knighthood to veireaa 
wrongs, Blind defend virgins, to rescue captive prin* 
eessesy and tumble usurpers from their thnmes ; at^ 
tended by a squire, whose eunning, too^low for the 
Sttspidon of a generous mind, enables him often to 
eheat his master. 

The hero of Butler is a piesbyterian justice, who, 
in the confidence of legal authority and the rage of 
zealous ignorance, ranges the country to repress 
gupdrstition and cc^rect abuses, accompanied by an 
independent ckrk, disputatious and obstinate, with 
whom he often debatei^ but never conquers him. 

' Cervaiites had so much kindness for Don 
Quixote, that, however he embarrasses him with 
absurd distresses, he gives him so much sense and 
^viftue ;as may preserve our esteem ; whwever he 
is; or whatever he does, he is made by matchless 
^:Kterlty commonly ridiculous^ but nevercontempt- 
iUe.< 



Bat for p^oi* HudilM-as, his poet had m? tendetn^s ; 
he chuses not that any pity should he shewn or res- 
pect paid him ! he gives him up at once to laughter 
and contempt, without any quality that can digni* 
fy or protect him. 

In forming the character of Hudibras, and des- 
cribing his person and habiliments, the author seems 
to labour with a tumultuous confusion of dissimilar 
ideas. He had reaft the history of the mock knights^- 
errant ; he knew the notions and manners of a pres- 
byterian magistrate, and tried to unite the absmtli'' 
ties of both, however distant, in one personage. 
Thus he gives him that pedantic ostentation of 
knowledge whidi has no relation to chivalry, and 
loads him with martial encumbrances that can add 
nothing to his civil dignity. He sends him out 
a colonelling, and yet never brings him within sight 
ofwar. 

If Hudibras be considered as the representative 
of the piiesby terians, it is not easy to say why his 
weapons should be represented as ridiculous or use^ 
less ; for, whatever judgment might be passed upoii 
their knowledge or their arguments, experience had 
sufficiently shewn that their swords were not to be 
despised. 

The hero, thus compounded of swaggerer and pe- 
dant, of knight and justice, is led forth to action, 
with his squire Ralpho, an independent enthusiast 

Of the contexture of events planned by the au- 
thor, which is called the action of the poem, since 
it is left imperfect, no judgment can be made. It 
is probable, that the hero was to be led through 
many luckless adventures, which would give occa- 
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sion, like his attack upon the bear and fiddle;, to ex- 
pose the ridiculous rigour of the sectaries ; like his 
encounter with Sidrophiel and Whacum, to make 
superstition and credulity contemptible ; or, like his 
recourse to the low retailer of the law, discover thQ 
fraudulent practices of different professions. 

What series of events l\e would have formed, or« 
in what manner he would have rewarded or punish-^ 
ed his hero, it is now vain tp conjecture* His work 
must haye h^d^ as it seems, the defect which Dry-r 
den imputes to Spenser : the action could not have 
been one ; there fx)uld oply have been a succession 
of incidents, each of which might have happened 
without the rest, aqd which could not all co-operate 
to any single conclusion. 

The discontinuity of the action ipight howeyer 
have been easily forgiven, if there had been action 
enough : but I believe every reader regrets the 
paucity of events, and complains that in the poem 
pf Ht^dibras, as in the history of Thuddides, there 
is more said than done. The scenes are too seldom 
chapged, and thf attention is tired with lopg conr 
versation. 

It is iiideed much more easy tp form dialogue? 
than to contrive adventures. Every position makes 
way for an argument, and every objection dictates 
an answer. When two disputants are engaged upr * 
on a complicated and extensive question, the diffi^ 
culty is not to continue, but to end the cortroversy. 
But whether it be that we comprehend but few of 
the pdisisibilities of life, or that life itself affords little 
variety, every man who has tried, knows how much 
labour it will cost to form such a combination of cir-. 
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cumstances as shall have at once the gmce of novel- 
ty and credibility, and delight fancy without vio- 
lence to reason. 

Perhaps the dialogue of this poem is not perfect 
Some power of engaging the attention might have 
been added to it by quicker redprocation, by season-/ 
able interruptions, by sudden questions, and by a 
nearer approach to dramatic sprightliness ; without 
which, fictitious speeches will always tire, however 
sparkling with sentences, and hqwev^r yan^gat^d 
with allusionst 

The great source of pleasure is variety. Unifor- 
mity must tire at last, though it be uniformity of 
excellence. We love to expect ; and, when expec- 
tation is disappointed or gratified, we want to be 
again expecting. For this impatience of the present, 
whoever would please must make provision. Th^ 
i^kilful writer ifritat, muJceU niakes a due distribu- 
tion-of the still and animated p^rts. It is for want 
of this artful intertexture, and those necessary chan- 
ges, that the whole of a book may be tedious, though 
all the parts are praised. 

If inexhaustible wit could give perpetual pleasure, 
DO eye would ever leave halfrread the work of But- 
ler ; for what poet has ever brought so many remote 
ipages ^q happUy together ? It it is scarcely possi- 
ble to peruse a page without finding some associa- 
tion of images that was , never found before. By 
tjie fifst paragraph the reader is amused^ by the 
next he is delighted, and by a fow niore strained 
to astonishment ; but astonishment is a toilsome 
pleasure ; he is soon wpary of wondering, and longs 
to be diverted. 
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Omnui Tolt belle Mslbo dioere, die tliipmiiio 
£t ben^ die neatmin, die aliquando male. 

Lnaginalion is useless without knowledge ; na- 
ture gives in vain the power of combination^ unless 
study and observation supply materials to be com-^ 
bined. Butler^s treasiu-es of knowledge appear pro- 
portioned to his expenee : whatever topic employs 
his mind, he shews himself qualified to expand and 
illustrate it with all the accessaries that books can 
furnish ; he is found not only to have travelled the 
beaten road, but the bye-paths of literature ; not 
only to have taken general surveys, but to have ex* 
amined particulars with minute inspection. 

If the French boast the learning of Rabelais, we 
need not be afraid of confronting them with Butler. 

But the mbst valuable parts of his performance 
are those which retired study and native wit cannot 
supply. He that merely makes a book from books 
may be useful, but can scarcely be great. Butler 
had not suffered life to glide beside him unseen or 
unobserved. He had watched with great diligence 
the operations of human nature, and tmced the 
effects of opinion, humour, interest, and passion. 
From such remarks proceeded that great number 
of sententious distichs which have passed into con- 
versation, and are added as proverbial axioms to the 
general stock of practical knowledge. 

When any work has been viewed and admired, 
the first question of intelligent curiosity is, how was 
it performed ? Hudibras was not a hasty effusion ; 
it was not produced by a sudden tumult of imagi- 
nation, or a short paroxysm of violent labour. To 
accumulate such a mass of sentiments at the call 
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of accidental desdre, or of sudden necesdlty^ is beyond 
the reach and power of the most active and compre- 
hensive mind. I am infmroed by Mr Thyer of 
Mandiester, the excellent editor of this author's re* 
liques^ that he could shew something like Hudibras 
in prose. He has in his possession the common- 
place book^ in which Butler reposited not such e- 
vents and precepts as are gathered by reading, but 
such remarks, similitudes, allusions, assemblages, 
or inferences, as occasion prompted, or meditation 
produced, those thoughts that were generated in 
his own mind, and might be usefully applied to 
some future purpose. Such is the labour of those 
who write for immortality. 

But human works are not easily found without 
a perishable part. Of the ancient poets every read* 
er feels the mythology tedious and oppressive. Of 
Hudibras, the mamiers, bemg founded on opinions, 
are temporary and local, and therefore become every 
day less intelligible, and less striking. What Cicero 
says of pbilosopHy is true likewise of wit and hu* 
mour, that ** time effaces the fictions of opinions, 
•• and confirms the determinations of Nature." Such 
manners as depend upon ^standing relations and 
general passions are co-extended with the race of 
man ; but those modifications of life and peculiari* 
ties of practice, which are the progeny of error and 
perverseness, or at best of some accidental influence 
or transient persuasion, must perish with their pa^ 
rents. 

• Mudi therefiwe of that humour which transport- 
ed the last century with merriment is lost to us^ 
who donotknowthesour solemnity, the sullen super- 
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station, the gloomy moroseness, and the stubborn 
scruples, of the andent Puritans, (or, if we knew 
them, derive our information only from books, cfc 
fiom tradition) have never had them before our 
eyes, and cannot but by recollection and study un* 
derstand the lines in which they are satirised. Our 
grandfathers knew the picture from the life ; we 
judge of the life by contemplating the picture. It 
is scarcely possible, in the regularity and composure 
of the present time, to image the tumult of absurd- 
ity, and damour of contradiction, which perplexed 
doctrine, disordered practice, and disturbed both 
public and private quiet, in that age when subordi-r 
nation was broken, and awe was hissed away ; when 
any unsettied innovator, who could hatch a half- 
formed notion, produced it to the public : when 
every man might become a preacher, and almost 
every preacher could collect a congregation. 

The wisdom of the nation is very reasonably sup- 
posed to reside in the parliament. What can be 
concluded of the lower classes of fhe people, when 
in one of the parliaments summoned by Cromwell 
it was seriously proposed, that all the records in 
the Tower should be burnt, that all memory of 
things past should be effaced, and that the whole 
system of life should commence anew ? 

We have never been witnesses of animosities ex- 
cited by the use of mince-pies and plumb-porridge • 
nor seen with what abhorrence those, who could 
eat them at aU other times of the year, would 
shrink from them in December. An old Puritan 
who was alive in my childhood, being at one of the 
feasts of the church invited by a neighbour to partake 
his cheer, told him, that if he would treat him at 
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in alehouse with t)eer htewed for all iinies and sea- 
sons, he should accept his kindness, but would have 
none of his superstitious meats or drinks. 

One of the puritanical tenets was the illegality 
bf idll games of chance ; and he that reads Gataker 
upon JLots may see how much learning and reason 
one of the first scholars of his age thought necessary 
to prove that it was no crime to throw a die, or play 
at cards, or to hide a shilling for the reckoning: 

Astrology, however, against which sb riiiich oi 
the satire is directed; was hbt mbrle the folly of the 
Puritans than of others. It had in that time a very 
ext^hsive dominion. Its predictions liaised hopes 
and fears in minds which ought to have rejected it 
with contemipt. In hazardous undertakings, ckre 
was taken to begin under the influence of a propi- 
tious, planet ; and when the king was prisoner in 
Carisbrook Castle, an astrologer wias consulted what 
hotir would be found most favourable tb an escape. 
What effect this poeni had upon the public, 
tvhether it shaitted imposture, ol- reclaimed credulity, 
is not easily determined. Cheats can seldom stand 
long against laughter. It is certain that the credit 
bf planetary intelligence wore fast away; though 
some men of knoledge, and Dryden among them, 
continued to believe that conjunctions and opposi- 
tions had a great part in the distribution of good 
or evil, and in the goveimment of (Sublunary things* 
Poetical action ought to be probable upon cer- 
tain suppositions; and such probabihty as bur- 
lesque requires is here violated only by one in- 
cident. Nothing can shew more plainly the ne- 
cessity of doing something, and the difficulty of 
finding something to do^ than that Butler was 
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reduced to transfer to bis hero the flagellation of 
Sancho, not the most agreeable fiction of Cervantes ; 
very suitable indeed to the manners of that age and 
nation, which ascribed wonderful effiacy to vo- 
luntary paiances ; but so remote from the practice 
and opinions of the Hudibrastic time,v that judg* 
ment and imagination are alike offended. 

The diction of this poem is grossly familiar^ and 
the numbers purposely neglected, except in a iew 
places where the thoughts by their native excel- 
lence secure themtelves from violiatiqn, being such 
as mean language cannot express.^ The mode of 
versification has been blamed by Dryden, who re-^ 
grets that the hereto measure was not rather chosen. 
To the critical sentence of Dryden the highest re- 
verence wpuld be due, were not his decii^ns Often 
precipitate, and his opinions immature. ^ When he 
wished to change the measure, he probably would 
have been willing to change more. If he intended 
that, when the numbers were hercHc, the diction 
should still remain vulgar, he planned ^ very hete- 
rogeneous and unnatural composition. If he prefer- 
red a general stateliness both of sound and words, 
he can be only understood to wish that Butler had 
undertaken a different work. 

The measure is quick, sprightiy, and colloquial, 
suitable to the vulgarity of the words and the le- 
vity of the sentiments. But such numbers and 
such diction can gain regard only when they are 
used by a writer whose vigour of &ncy and oopious- 
ness of knowledge entitie him to contempt (^ orna- 
ments, and who, in confidence of the npvejty and 
justness of his conceptions^ can afford to throw me- 
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taphors and epithets away. To another that con- 
veys common thoughts in careless versification, it 
will only be said, " Pauper videri Cinna vult, et est 
pauper." The meaning and diction will be worthy 
of each other, and criticism may justly doom them 
to perish together. 

Nor even though another Butler should arise 
would another Hudibras obtain the same regard. 
Burlesque consists in a disproportion between the 
style and. the sentiments, or betweai the adventi- 
tious sentiments and the fundamental subject It 
therefore, like all bodies compounded of heterogen- 
eous parts, contains in it a princij^le of corruption. 
AU disproportion is unnatural ; and from what is 
unnatural we can derive only the pleasure which 
novelty produces. We admire it a while as a 
strange thing ; but when it is no longer strange, we 
perceive its deformity. It is a kind of artifice, 
which by frequent repetition detects itself; and the 
reader, learning in time what be is to expect^ lay§ 
down his book, a$ the spectator turns away firom 
a second exhibition of those tricks, of which the 
only use is to show that they can be played. 
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JbHN W11.MOT, afterwards Earl of Rochester, the 
ison of Henry Earl of Rochester better known by 
the title of Lord Wilmot, so oft:en mentioned ill 
Clarendon's history, was bom April 10, 1647, at 
Ditchley in Oxfordshire. After a grammatical edu^ 
cation at the school of Burford, he entered a rioble- 
ftian into Wadham College in 1659, only twelve 
years old ; and in 1661, at fourteen, was, with som^ 
other persons of high rank, made master of arts by 
Lord Clarendon in person. 

He travelled afterwards into France and Italy ; 
and at his return devoted himself to the court. In 
1665 he went to sea with Sandwich, and distin^ 
guished himself at Bergen by uncommon intrepi- 
dity ; and the next summ^* served again on-*board 
sir Edward Spragge^ who, in the heat of the en- 
gagement, having a message of reproof to send to 
one of his captains, could find no man ready to carry 
it but Wilmot, who, in aii open boat, went and re- 
turned amidst the storm of shot 

But his reputati(Mi for bravery was not lasting ; 
he was reproached with slinking away in street 
quarrels, and leaving his companions to shift as they 
could without him ; and Sheffield Duke of Buck- 
ingham has left a istory of his refusal to fight him. 
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He hid "wryeBTlf an indination to iatemperance, 
whicb he totally subdued in his travels ; but» when 
he became a courtieit he unhappily addicted him- 
self to (Mssolute and vicious company, by which his: 
prindples were corrupted, and his manners deprav- 
ed. He lost all sense of religious restraint ; and, 
finding it npt convenient to admit the authority of 
laws whidb he was resolved not to obey, sheltered 
his wickedness behind infidelity. 

As he exeelled in that noisy arid licentious mer- 
riment which wine excites, his companions eagerly 
encouraged him in excess^ and he willingly indulged 
it ; till, AS he confessed to Dr Burnet, he w«3 for five 
years together coiitinUally drunk, or so much in«^ 
fialtned by&equ^t ehriety^ as in no interval to be 
master of himself 

In this state he played many frolics, which it is 
not &ir his honour that we should remember, and 
whidi are not now distinctly known. He often 
pursued low amours in^ mean disguises, and always 
9cted with great exactness and dexterity the cha- 
racters which he assumed ' ' . ' ^ 

He once erected a stage on Tower-hill, and ha- 
rangued the populace as a mcmntebank ; and, ha- 
ving made physic part of his study, is said to have 
practised it successfully. 

He was so much in favour with king Charl^s, 
that he was made one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, and comptroller of Woodstock park. 

Having an active and inquisitive mind, he never, 
except in his paroxysms of intemperance, waswholly 
^^ghgent of study ; he read what is considered as 
polite learning so much, that he is mentioned by 

VOL. IK. o 
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WoodM tlM gcmt^: idicdw of ^aU lltt udnlty. 
Someiiines he t«tir6d itito t^ooantry^ ftnd amkilM 
himself with writing libehii in wlii<^ he did Hot 
pretend to confine hiimdf to trutbv 
- Hi& iavouulte audior in Frendi trai^ Boflefafi^ and 
in English^ Cowley. 

Thus iii a mtitse of di-ankttii gaiety^ ahd grostf 
sensuality, with intdrmlb of stady peihaps y tt mmi 
criminal, with an avowidl etfutempt af aU decenoj^ 
and ofderj a total diqtegaid ^ ie?very mtmli aild a 
idsoiute daual <€ eveltjr reUgions obhga66n^ he Uti 
id worthier ax)d usdess, and blaaed out hit youth 
and hi3 heal^ in kvisib voluptiaoUtiieds ; tiM^ at tiid 
age of oi)e-and-th«fty^ he had estfaausted the ftind of 
Ufe^ aM itduoed himself to a state ^ weakn^ and 
decay. ^ 

^ At this time he was led to ah acquaintance with 
i)r Burnet, to whom he laid open with great free- 
dom the ienour of his opinions^ and the oburse of 
his life, and from whom he received such colivietion 
bf the reasonableness of moral duty^ and the tn^tti 
of Christianity, as produced a total change both of ^ 
his bnmners and bpinicms: The account of ihose 
Mutary confer^oes i^ given by Burnet in a hook 
intiiuled, Some pasMiges of the Lifb and Death of 
John Earl of JRocIiester, which the critic ought 
to read for iik elegance^ the i^ilosqpher for its argu* 
mentSj and the saint for it^ piety. It were an injury 
to the nsader to offer him ah abridgement 

; He dte4 July 26, 1680^ before he had ccm^pleted 

his thirty-fourth year ; and was w worn away by a 

long illness that life went out without a struggle. ' 

Lord Rocfa^ter was eminent for the vigoul* of 



pnofks and saiBes^ of exiatkVBigBMfel ^he'^axe oft 
\& ggdeni d^anudtev dififased it^lf * iipbiv his /wiife^I 
mg». The eompoA^oii»€iB MTiimi^hj^ 
heeaei so ofteiiy wa» oertam <tf atteiitiolii^ aad frdmi 
many readers certain of applause. Ifinff btaoff^afi 
repatBtkmis not yetqiAte e^stih^islnftd/ ; and&is 
poetrjr still mHaiai some sple^hdibor beyond that 
ifliidi geniua has faei<i»wed^ n- ^'^ 

WooA and Bcurn^t garw M it^^ 
mudi was impated; tor liiin whidihe did nbt imtao 
I know not by" whom the oc^naJ/ ooBcptioii wad 
made^ or by what authority its genuineness was a£M 
certained. The first edition was published in the 
year of his death, with an air of concealment, pro- 
fessing in the title-page to be printed at Antwerp. 

Of sosie of tiHe piBcea» bowerer, thesaitnofdchkbt : 
the Imitation of Horace's Satire^ tiier l^rae£|('to 
lioid JMbulgrave j thsffiaitxre a^izisit MianiitiM^Veises 
itpm Nothing,, axrd perhaps^ sopie othecsj aie^ ibe^ 
Kefve, gemiinfi ; and perhaps most of those wSuehjtbe 
kteooQedion exhibits. . ^ 

As he cannot be siipposed to^ ha3ire> jfouaid leisure 
for any oouFse of ecHitiiiiied stud)^, kis pieces are 
commonly shorty sisch as one fit of Msolition? would 
produce. > '* • • \ . . . :; ?•!' . -l-- •' v 

'Hi& soi^s have no particular cfaaradi^ ; they tell 
yie other scmgs, in smootii and easy Ismguage, c£ 
seam aKl'kimhies5,disniisdon andi descgftion, dtifsenioe 
and inconstancy, with the cpmmon^pkces of lartft- 
cial courtship. They are CQ^lIXK)nly, spaooth and 
easy ; but have little nature, and little sentiment. 

H5s imitation of Horace on Liidllus is riot ittele- 
gant or unhappy, tn tfie tdgh of diaries the second 
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^Baih^ptaiioa which has since been veryj&e^ 
quanta of arident poetiy to present times ; and per- 
haps few will be found where the parallelism is 
better preserved than in this. The versification is 
indeed sometiines/cai^^ess» but it is sometimes vigo- 
rous and weighty. 

The strongeiit effort of Ins muse is his jpoem upon 
nothing. He is not the first who has chosen this 
barren topic for the boast of his fertility. There is 
a poem called JVi&i/in Latin by Passerat,a poet and 
critic of the sixte^th century in France ; who, in 
his own epitaph, expresses his zeal for good poetry 
tiius: * 

' . .... ^ 

—Politer ossa quiescent 
Sint modo carminibus non onerata malis. 

His works are not common, and therefore I shall 
subjoin his verses. 

In examining this performfmce, nothing must be 
considered as having not only a negative, but a kind 
c^ positive signification ; as I need not fear thieves, 
I have nothings Jind njothing is a very powerful pro- 
tector, in the first part of the sentence it is taken 
negatively ; in the second it is taken positively, as 
an agent. In one of Boileau's lines it was a question, 
whether he should use a rien faire^ or a ne rim 
fpbire; and the first was preferred becsause it gave 
rien a sense in some sort positive. Nothing scan be 
a subject ohly in itis; positive sense, and such a sense 

is given it in the first Bhe r 

. , I •• 

Nothings thoa elder brother ev^n to shade. 

In this line, I know not whether he does not allude 
jto a curious book De Umbra^ by Wowctus, which 
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having told tlie^ quaSkies of- Shade, eoiidudes 
a pioem in wMch ar(( these lineii f 

Jam primum terram validis circumspice claustris 
Suspensom'totam, decus admirabile ihimdi^ 
Yerraaqiie tilKstuiqde inaris^ cin&pot^e Uqo^^ 
Aeris, et vasti laqoeaU palatia ooeli—- «» 
Omnibus umbra prior. 

« The positive sense is generally preserved witlr 
great skill through the whole poem ; though some- 
times, in a subordinate sense, the negative nothing 
is injudiciously mingled. Passerot confounds the 
two senses. 

Another of his most vigorous pieces is his lam- 
poon on Sir Car Scroop, who, in a poem called the 
Praise of Satire, had some lines like these :^ 

He who can push into a midnight fhty 
His brave companion, and tihen nm awajr, . 
Leaving him to be murder'd in the street. 
Then put it off with some buffoon conceit ; 
Him, thus dishonour'd^ for a wit you own. 
And court him as top fidler of the town. 

This ;was meant of Rochester, whose buffoon con- 
ceit was, I suppose, a saying often mentioned, that 
every man would be a coward if he durst ; and drew 
from him those furious verses, to which Scroop 
made in reply an epigram^ ending with these lines: 

^ Thou canst hurt no man's fame with thy ill word ; 
Thy pen is full as harmless as thy sword. 

Of th^, satire against man, Bochester can only 
daim what remain|i when all Boileau's part is taken 
away. 

In all his works there is spriteliness and vigour, 

* I quote from memory. 
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Mn&e^xryi^heDdjst^^ of ft oaomd: 

which study img^.iAlave ^jciamed t(> eicceUeoc^ 
What more oaji be expected from a life spent in 
ostentatious copatempt of u^guJaxity, and ended be- 
fore the alsili^es of mamy iO&er iincai begaa to be 
displayed* 
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Poema CL V. JToANkis Passeratii, 



Regii in Acad^mtt F«ri#]«iMli Fi^MiiOTis* 
Ad omatissimnm Tirum Breicum M^MMroM. 

Janusadesty festae poscunt sua dona Kidendee^ 
Monus abest festis qupd possim offerre Kaleixdis. 
Sicdne Castalius nobb exaruit humor > 
Usque adeo ingenii nostri est exhausta faculias, 
Immunem ut yideajt redeuntis janitor anni ? 
Quod nusquam «8t, potius nova per vestij^4 quaeran^ 
£cce autem partes d^m sese versat in omnes 
Invenit mea Mui^ nihil^ ne despice munus. 
Num NIHIL est gemmb; nihil est pretio^ius auro. 
Hue animun^^ liuc igitur vultus adverte benignon 2 
Res noy4 narr^ur quas nulli audita priorum, 
Ausonii et Grftii dixerunt caetera vates, 
Auspnis^ indictun^ nihjl est GraBcaeque Camoeiue. 

E ccelo qu^Qupque Ceres sua pro$picit arv^, 
Aut genitor liquidis qrbem corpiplectitur ulnis 
Oceanus, nihil iiiteritus et originis expers, 
Immortale nihil^ nihil omni parte beatum. 
Quod si hinc p9,igesta9 ^t yiB 4ivina probatur^ 
Num quid hpnQre deum^ num quid dignabimur aris? 
Conspectu lucis nihil est jucundius almae^ 
Ver NiHiL^ nihil irriguo fprmosius hortOj, 
Floridius pratis, Zephyri clementius aura! 
In bello sanctum Niif il es^ Martisque tumultu : 
Justum in pace nih.il> nihil est in foedere tutum. 
Felix cui mmh jeat, (fuerant haec vote Tibullo) 
ijf on timet insidUs : ftqres, incindia tcmpit : 
SoUicitw Sf^lut^T mV^Q sabiudice liUs. 
Ille ipse invictis qui ^utjipj* omnia ?atis 
Zenonis sapiens, mm^, fMctop^tiir et optat. 
Socraticique gregis fiwt jb?tf^ p^ie^ti^ qaondamj 
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Scire nihil^ studio cui nunc incumbitur nni. 
Nee quicquam in ludo mavult didicisse juventus. 
Ad magnas quic dudt ape9,^ et culmen boooram. 
Nosce NiHiL^ nosces fertor quod Pythagaree 
Grano hseiei^e fabse, cui vox adjuncta negantis. 
Multi Nercurio freti duce viscera terrae 
Pura liquefaciunt simiil, et patnmonia miscent, 
Arcano instautes operi, et carbonibU9 atris^ / 
Qui tandem exhausti damnis, fractique labore^ 
Inveniunt atque inventum nih^l ufque requirunt. 
Hoc dimetiii non ulla decempeda possh: 
Nee numeret Libyce numerum qui callet arenae : 
Et Phoebo ignotum nihil est^ nihil altius astris. 
Tique, tibi licet eximium sit mentis acumen^ 
Omnem in naturaim penetrans^ et in ab^ta rerum^ 
Pace tua^ Memm^ nihil ignorare videris. 
Sole tamen nihil est, et puro darius igne. 
Tange nihil^ dicesque nihil sine corpore tang^. 
Ceme nihil^ cenu dices nihil absequecoloxcu 
Surdum audit loquiturque nihil sine voce^ vdlatque 
Absque ope pennarum, et graditur sine cniribus uUi^. 
Absque loco motuque nihil per inane vagatur. 
Huinano generi utilius nihil arte medendi. 
Ne rhombos igitur^ neu Thessala munnura tentet 
Idalia vacuum trajectus arundine pectus, 
Neu legat Idseo Dictseum in vertice gramen. 
Vulneribus ssevi nihil auxiliatur amoris. 
Vexait et quemvis trans moestas portitor undas; 
Ad superosimo nihil hunc revocaUt ab oroo. 
Infemi nihil infiectit prsecordia regis, 
Parcarumque colos, et inexorabile pensum. 
Obruta Phlegraeis campis Titania pubes * 

Fulmineo sensit nihil esse potentiua idtu : 
Porrigittv magni nihil extra moeiiia immdi : 
Diique nihil metuunt Quid longo carmine plura 
Commemorem? virtute nihil prsestantius ipsa, 
Splendidius nihil est; nihil eslt Jove denique majus. 
Sed tempus finem aigutis imponere nu^s : ' ' ^ ' '' ' 

Ne tibi si multa laudem mea caiimina dlarta, ' : w, 

« 

Dq nihilo NiHiLi pariant fastidia versus. - 
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Wentwoeth Dillon^ Earl of Roscommop^. was 
the son of James Dillon and ElU^aheth. Wentwortb* 
sister to the Earl of Strafford. He was ham in Ire- 
land during the lieutenancy of Strafford^ who, being 
both his unde and his godfather, gave him his oym 
surname. His .^ther, the third E^rl of Rpscc»n^ 
mon, : had been converted by Usher to the protes** 
tant religion ; and when th^ popish rebellion l»oke 
out, Strafford thinking the family in great danger 
fit>m the iiii^ ^of the Irish^. s^t.for his ggdson, ^^^d 
|daced himat . his. own seat-in' Ywkdure^ .wherehe 
was instructed, in Latin ; which he learned so as *to 
write it with purity and elegance, though he was 
nevfer able to retain the rules^pf gi^mma^. 

Such is the account ^ye^ by l^r Fentpn» <^m 
whose notes on Waller most of tiiis aoooimt- must 
be borrowed, though I know not whether all that 
he relates is ^certain. The instructor whom he asr 
signs toBoflieoinman is.c»e.I>r Hall^,l?y whonijie 
cannot moart the famoiiSiHaU^ thenanxsid man and 
a bishop. 
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When the storm broke out upon Strafford, hi& 
house was a shelter no longer ; and Dillon, by the 
advice of Usher, was sent to Caen, where the pro- 
testants had then an university, and continued his 
studies under Bochart. 

Young DUlon, who was sent to study under Bo- 
chart, and who ii represented af having abeady 
made great proficiency in literature, could not be 
more than nine years old. Strafford went to go- 
vern Ireland in 1633, and was put to death eight 
years afterwards. That he was sent to Caen, is cer- 
tain : that he was a great scholar, may be doubted. 

At Caen he is said to have had ^me pretematuV 
ral intelUgenoe cf his father's drath. 

♦^ Thrf Ijord Roscommon, being a boy of ten 
** years cf age,^t Ca6n in Normandy, oije day iras^ 
^as it were, madly exbavagpnt in playing, leaping^ 
**- getting over* the tables, boards, &c. - He was wont 
^ tor be adber enou^bj they^»id, iSod^ ^[raiit l^ia 
** bode* no ill4ucJk to him ! In the heat of ithis les- 
^ liBVBgant fit, he men otit, my ftUiier- is dead. < A 
*^€ortnSglrt afb^r, news oMne fi»m iTeiand diaii hi$ 
*^father was dead; This account T had from Mf 
^KnoHei, 'Who wias his governor, and then with 
^ him, — sinee secretary to • the Eai^ of Straflford ; 
*^ and I have heatrd his lordi^lp^i rdatidnd ecm&na 
^* t^he same.*' Aubf^sMiseeUany. ^ ' - 

The present age is veiy liitie incin«d to firvdar 
any accounts ^f this kind, ndr will ^ gbaiae of ^Aiifr 
ibey much teeommafidi it to credit: J>*ougiaitnoti 
however, to be omif?ted, feecause better ^iAdnce rf 
W&6t cannot easily be foiifld than isr h«e fflfflEenad^ 
and it must be by preserving such relations ;thftt vm 
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may at Ja^t judge how much they are to be ire« 
garded. : If we sitety to examine Htm aooouatv ^4t 
dbafl see diflSiailties cm both sidesr here is the rela- 
tion of a fact *|pveh by a mail who had no interest 
to deedhr€, and who <»uld not foe deceived hitqsdif ; 
amdheiae i^<m<^ other hand, a imrade whi(^ pro- 
duces no eflfeot; the order of natin^ is interrupted 
to jdiseover, not a &i|bure but only a distant event, 
the knowled^4if whi(Ai is of no use to him to 
wfaovn it is Teyealed, Between these difficulties, 
iviiat Way shall he found ? Is reason or testic^ony 
tobe 4^ectedf I bdiieve, what Osborne says of an 
appearance «f sanctity, tmy be allied to sudi im- 
pulses or a(EKtic^ations as this : Ho not tvhMy slight 
tkem^ ' becmbse they may he trme ; but fio not easily 
ttmst 4bem» because they may be ^fiifse. 

The staie both of England and Irdand wa$ at 
tiblis time isuch, tiiat he who was absent &oim either 
oountpry >baidv qrpty little temptation to i?etum ; and 
l^eBefore.Rosooinmon, wh^en he left Caen, travelled 
into iialy,^ 4ugd amused hanself with its antaquitiies, 
in)d paitiewdaiiy with medftls, on which he «c(|uived 
lUieQmraoii likiM. 

• At the restoration, wit^ the other friends of mo- 
narchy, he came to England, was made captaisi of 
the baoad of pensioners, ^and learned so much iof /the 
diisscdutaness of' the couit, that he addicted himself 
immoderately to gaming, by which he was.eogagted 
In frequentquarrds^diiiAiidi tmflcmbtedlybrought 
upon him its usual concomitants, extravagahoe and 
dirtfpsst' •. • ^ . 

After some time, a dispute about pa^t ^ his estote 
fQveed hinl into Irebnd, where Ifie was imad^ by ibie 
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diike bf Onnond captain of the guards, aisd niet 
with an adventure thus rdated by Fenton : 

^ He was at Dublin as much as 6ver dist»ipered 
*^ with the same fittal affectum for plajr^ which en^ 
^ gaged him in one adventure that well des^es to 
*^he related* As he returned to his lodgings from 
** a gaming-table, he was attacked in the dark by 
^ three ruffians, who were employed to ^usassinate 
'^ him. The Earl defended himself with so mudi 
*^ resolution, that he dispatched one of the aggres- 
^ sors ; whilst a gentleman, acddentally passing 
<^ that way, interposed, and disarmed another : the 
'< third secured himself by flight This generous 
^ assistant was a disbanded officer^ of a good fimdily 
^* and fair reptitatipn ; who, by what we cblBl the 
•« partiality of fortune, to avoid censuring the ini^ 
^ quities of the times, wanted even a plson suit of 
^ clothes to make a decent appearance at the castle. 
** But his lordship, on this occasion, preseilting him 
^< to the duke of Ormond, with great itnportumtgr 
^* prievailed with his grace, that he might resi^ htt 
^ post of captain of the guards to his friend ; wlfich 
^ for about three years the gentleman ' enjoy edtyand^ 
"^ upon his death, the duke returned the c^omtnis* 
'* sion to his generous benefactor." 

When he had finished his business^ he returned 
to London ; was made master of the horsed t6 ^bo 
Ihichess of Ydrk ; and marHed the lady: fVances^ 
diaughter of the Earl of Bdrlington, and widow* of 
colonel Courteney. 

He now busied his mind with hterary projects^ 
and formed the plan of a society ict refining 'our 
langilage and fixing its standard ^ in imitation, says 
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Fenixm, of thdse learned and polite societies with 
whidi he had been acquainted abroad. In this 
desi^ his &ieod Diyden is said to have assisted 
him. 

. The same design^ it is well known, was revived 
by Dr Swift in the ministry df Oxford ; but it has 
never since been publidy mentioned, though at 
that time great expectations were fonned by some, 
of its establishment and its effects. Such a sodety 
nught> perhaps, without much difficulty, be collect- 
ed; but that it would produce what is expected 
fix>m it,, naay be doubted. 

« The Italian academy seems to have obtained its 
end* Tlie language was refined, and so fixed that 
it has changed but little. The French academy 
thought they had refined their language, and doubt- 
less thought rightly ; but the event has not shewn 
th^t they fixed it ; for the French of the present 
time is very different fix>m that of the last century. 
In this country an academy could be expected 
to do but little. If an academician's place were 
,_ profitable, it would be given by interest ; if attend- 
ance, were gratuitous, it would be rarely paid, and 
no man would endure the least dsigust. Unanimi- 
ty is impossible, and debate would separate the as- 
sembly. 

But suppose the philological decree made and 
proijuulgated, what would be its authority ? In ab- 
j^olute^vemments, there is sometimes a general 
reverence paid to all that has the sanction of power, 
^nd the countenance of greatness. How little this 
is the state of our country needs not to be told. 
> We live in an age in which it is a kind of public 






ispotk te^eftiee ailtespict thBt tmbwk be enfeiteedu 
The edicts of an English arcademy tv ouikd pirobaijfy 
be iread hyrauny^ dnkj that tbBjr nugfart be sure: to 
disobey them. 

That our language is iir perpetual danger of obr- 
raptiom cannot be denied; but what prevefitiani 
can be found ? The present mcmiaer^ *o£ the natkn 
Would deiide. authority ; and IJnerefdm nothing isr 
left but that every writeF should criiiseise faimseill 

An hcqpiesof new Hteiasy iaistitntioas wese quicks 
)y suppressed by the contentious turbiilaniae of King 
James' reign ; and Roscomrnon, foreseeing tiiat 
somie yiol^at coneussion of the state iwats at hind, 
purposed to retire ta Rome^ aHegii^ thaiC it iv9s 
best to sit near the chimliey whbn the efaaznlier 
Mnoked ; a saitenee of whtdi. the applieatioi^ seems 
not Very dear. . ^ 

His departiure was, delayed by tbe goiit; and. he 
was so impdti^nt either of hindaranee or of pam, that 
be submitted himaelf to a French emforie, who is 
said to hd^ve repelled the disea^ into fcds bowels. 

Atth6 moment in whidi be expired, he uttered, 
with an energy of toice that expressed the naost 
IS^rtent devotion, two lines of his own Tersioaa ' of 
Dies Irw ; 

My God, my Father, and my Friend 
Do not forsake D>^;ia my efid. 

He died in 1684; ansd wasbniied with great 
pcnnp in Westminster-^abbey* r 

. I His poetical character is giv 6n by Mr JFeftton : — 
In his writings," says Fenton^ ^* we. view' the 

image of a mind winch was nafturaUy seriow and 
'' solid ; richly furnished and adorned with ill tt^ 
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'« otiiameiits of leiiniiing^ lumfl^etedly d]fl|ic)>sed in 
*^ the most regular atid elegaiit (xrder. His kmffxi-^ 
<< atibn might have probably been more fru^ful and 

sprightly^ if hit judgmebt had heen less sever^; 

But that severity (delivefled in a mateuline^ elear» 

succinct style) contributed to make him Ao emi* 
*^ lieiit in the didactical manner^ that no man$ with 
^ justice, can affirm he was evei: equalled by any of 
** our nation, without confessing at the same time 
'' that he is inferior to none. In some other kinds 
" of writing his genius seems to have wanted fire 
" to attain the point of perfection ; but who can 
»* attain it?" 

From this account of the richer of his mind, who 
would not imagine that they had been displayed in 
large volutties and numerous performances ? Who 
Would not, after the perusdl of this character, be 
i^urprised to find that all the proofs of this genius, 
an4 knowledge, and judgment^ aire not sufficient 
to form a single book, or to appear otherwise than 
in cohjunction with the works of Some other writer 
»f the same petty size ? But thus it is that ch^ 
tacteb are written ; we know somewhat, and we 
Imagine the rest. The observation, that his ima- 
gination wduld probably have been more fruitful 
and Sprightly, if his judgment had been less severe, 
itinf be answered, by a remarker somewhat inclined 
to cavil, by a contrary supposition, that his judg- 
ment would probably have been less severe, if his 
ima^atibh hadi b^n more fruitful. It is ridiculous 
to oppose judgment to imagination ; for it does not 
appear that men halHfe necessarily less of one as they 

have more of the other. 
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We must allow of Ro0commoti, what Fentop has 
not mentioiied so distinctly as he ought, and what 
is yet Tay much to his honour, that he is perhaps 
the only correct writer in verse before Addison ; 
and that, if there are not so many or so great beau- 
ties in his compositicxis as in those of some contem- 
poraries; there are at least fewer faults. Nor is this 
his highest praise ; for Mr Pope has celebrated him 
as the only moral writer of King Charles's rdgn : 

Unhappy Dryden ! in all Charles's days, 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted lays. 

His great work is his Essay on Translated Verse ; 
of which Dryden writes thus in the preface to his 
Miscellanies: 

•* It was my Lord Roscommorfs Essay on Trans* 
^* lated Verse," says Dryden, ** whiqh made me u^- 
*^ easy, till I tried whether or no I was capable of 
" following his rules, and of reducing the sp^ula- 
" tion into practice. For many a fair precept in 
^^ poetry is like a seeming demonstration in mathe* 
^^ matics, very spacious in the diegram, but failing 
^ in the mechanic operation. I think I have g^n** 

eraHy observed his instructions: I am sure my 

reason is sufficiently convinced both of their truth 
*' and usefulness ; which, in other words, is to cpn^ 
^' fess no less a vanity than to pretend that I have; 
^* Bt least in some places^ made examples to his 
" rules.'' ^ ' 

This declaration of Dryden will, I am alhdd, be 
found little more than <m^ of those cursory civiUties 
which one author pays tQ another ; for when the 
sum of Lord Roscommon's precepts is collectedi it 
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Will not be easy to discover how thiey can qualify 
their reader for a better performance . of translai 
tioh than might hare be^n attamed by his own re- 
itettions. 

He that can abstract his mind from the elegance 
of the poetry, and confine it to the sense of the pre* 
cepts, will find no other direction than that the 
author shoiild be suitable to the translator's genius ; 
that he shoiM be such as may desenrie a translation ; 
that fae who intends to translate ham, slM>uld en- 
deavour to underJEitand hini; that perspicuity 
afaould be studied, and unusual and uncouth names 
sparingly inserted; and that the style of the 
original should be copied in its elevation and de* 
pressifm. These are the rules that are celebrated 
as so definite and important ; and for the deliveir^ 
of which to mankind^ so much honour has been paid, 
Roscommon has indeed deserved his praises, ha4 
they been given with discernment, and bestowed 
not on the rules themselves, but the art with which 
they are introduced^ and the decorations with which 
they are adqrhed. 

^ Tlie Essay, though generally excellent, is not 
without its faults. The story of the Quack, bor- 
rowed from Boileau,; was not worth the importa^ 
tion; he has confounded the British and Saxoii 
mythology : 

I graiit that tradi ^ime mcts^ idbl oak, 

hk double rh3nQQbeSj our I^or and Woden spokie^ 

Thfe oak> as I think Gildon has observed, be^ 
longed to the British Druids, and Thor and 
Woden were Saxon deities. Of the double rhymes^ 
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wUch he so liberally supposes^ he cectaiidy haiA n^ 
knowledge. 

Hi)» inteiposittoii of a long paragraph of blank 
verses is unwarrantably licentious. Latin po<e($ 
might as well have introduced a seiiea o£iaanbe$ks 
among their heroics^ 

Hi» next woric u the tratislation of tibe art oi 
poetry ; which baa leoeivedi in my opinion* not ka» 
pvaiM than it desermes. Blank yemt, left marely to 
ita humbersy has Uttlei opeiritioa' either on tbe ear 
Qt miaod : it can hsufdiy supplirt itsdf wtthout bdd 
figinres and sirikiiig images. A poem fngidty dEh 
daetie, without rhymi^ is so near to prose, that the 
reader only scorns it fox pfetehding to be verae^ 

Having disentangled himself from the difficulties 
of rhyme, be may justly be expected to give the 
sense dt Horace with great exactness, and to sup* 
l^ess no snbtilty of sentiment for tine difficulty of 
expressing it. ^his demand, however^ ha& transl&- 
tldii wiO not jsatisfy ; what he found obiKSure^ I do 
hoik know that he has ever cleared. 

Among his smaller works, the Eclogue of Viigil 
and the Diea Ira^ are well translated ; though the 
best Une in the Dies Iraa is borrowed from Dry den. 
In retuttr, uucioeeding poets have borrowed from 
Roiscommon. 

In the verses on the lap-dog, the pronouns thou 
and you are oiBfensivdy confounded ; and the turn 
at the end is from Waller. 

His versions of the two odes of Horace are made 
with great Hberty, which is not recompensed by 
touch elegance or Vigour; 
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Hiis p6liti<»} veiises ar^ s{)righf1y'» -AnA wheft they 

Mrere nvtitten must have been Very popular. 
Of the scene of Guarinf/and l!he pMldgaei to 

Poiflpey, Ittrs !Philips, in her lettfers to Sir CSia^lM 

Cottertfl, has glveh «ie history. • 

" Lord ttoscbttimbn/ skys shfe, ^ h tfertahdy *tte 

of the most promising young noblemen in Ireland. 

He has paraphrased a psalm admirably; and a 

scene of Pastor Fido very finely — in some places 

^'much better than Sir Bicbard Fanshaw. This 
was undertaken merely ih compliment to me, who 
happened to say that it was the best scene in Ita- 

'*lian, and the worst in English. He was only 

^' two hours about it. It begins thus : 

" Dear happy groves^ and you the dark retreat 
'* Of fiilent horror^ resf s eternal seat.'' 

From these lines, which are since somewhat 
mended^ it appears that he did not think a work of 
two hours fit to endure the eye of criticism without 
revisal. 

When Mrs Philips was in Ireland, some ladies 
that had seen her translation of Pompey, resolved 
to bring it on the stage at Dublin ; and to promote 
their design. Lord Roscommon gave them a pro- 
logue, and Sir Edward Deering an epilogue; 
" which," says she, " are the best performances of 
those kinds I ever saw." If this is not criticism, 
it is at least gratitude. The thought of bringing 
Cassar and Pompey into Ireland, the only country 
over which Caesar never had any power, is lucky. 

Of Roscommon's works, the judgment of the 
public seems to be right. H^ is elegant, but not 
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great; he never labours exafter qttisite beauties, 
and he seldom fidls into gross faults. His versifica- 
tion is smooth, but rarely vigcnrous ; and his rhjrmes 
Bxb remarkably exact He improved taste, if he 
did not enlarge knowledge, and may be numbered 
anuMig the bene&ctors to English literature; 
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Of Thomas Otway, one of the first names in 
the English drama, little is known ; nor is there 
any part of that little which his biographer can takc^ 
pleasure in relating. 

He was bom at Trottm in Sussex, March, 3, 1651, 
the son of Mr Humphry Otway, rector of Wool- 
beding. From Winchester-school, where he was 
educated, he was entered, in 1669) a commoner of 
Ghrist-church, but left the university without a 
degree ; whether for want of money, or from impa* 
tience of academical restraint, or m«re eagerness to 
mingle with the world, is not knowq. 

It seems likely that he was in hope of being busy 
and conspicuous! for he went to London, and com-* 
menced player ; but found himself imable to gain 
any reputation on the stage. 

This kind of inability he shared with Shakspeare 
and Jonson, as he shared likewise some of their ex- 
cellences. It seems reasonable to expect that a 
great dramatic poet should without difficulty be^ 
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come a great actor ; that he who can feel, could ex- 
press ; that he who can excite passion, should ex- 
hibit with great readiness its external modes : But 
since experience has fully proved, that of those 
powers, whatever be their affinity, one may be pos- 
sessed in a great degree by him who has very little 
of the other ; it must be idlowed that they depend 
upon different faculties, or on different use of the 
same faculty ; that the actor mu9t have a pliancy 
of mien, a flexibility of countenance, and a variety 
of tones, which the poet may be easily supposed 
to want ; or that the attention of the poet and the 
player has been differently employed ; the one has 
been considering thought^ and the other actkm; 
ene hafi watched the heiart, and the adier oont^n^ 
pkted the face. 

Though he could not gain much notice as a plajr- 
er, he felt in himself siioh powers as might qualify 
for a drama4;ie author ; and^ in 1675$ his twenty* 
fiftili year, produced Aldbiftdefi!, a tragedy.; whether 
from the AleiUade of Falaprat, I have not means 
to enquijDe. Lan^baine^ the great detector of 
fiagidLtismy is silent. 

In 1677 he published Titus and.B^i^^nioe, trans- 
lated from Rapin^ with th^ Cheats of JScapin, from 
Moliere ; and in 1678, Friend$hip in Fashion, a 
comedy wbid»> whatever might be its first recep- 
tion, was, upon its revival at Drary*kn6 in 174»9» 
hissed off the stage for imn^torality and obscenity. 

Waiit ot morals, or erf decency, did not in those 
dnys exclude any msm from the company of the 
wealthy and the gay, if he brought with him any 
powcm of mrtertainm^t ; and Otway is sidd to have 
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been at this time « fiivoiurite oomfunioii Qf 
aoltttr ivits. But as be who d»ftai^ no virtue in 
his eompftnion has no Tirtue «& h&maelf, those whoiii 
Otway frequented had no|mipo0e of doiAg aaoie for 
him tiiliin to pajr fak t^lnmmg. Thc^ desiied only 
to drink and IsMgh ; thdr fondness was without be- 
nevolence^ and their ftnuHarity without fiiiendship 
Men of wit, says one^fOtway's hiogvapheffs, fee&iv- 
ed at thflrt; time no &voin' from 1^ ^eat» bcit to 
riiBre their riots ; fimn which tl|ey were dismissed 
again to their own mlaovr cifoumstanoe& Thus, 
Ihesy langttidied in poverty without the suppcnt of 
eminence. Some eKioaptiDn, however, must be made : 
Theearltxf Plymouth, one of Kii^ Charles's natural 
sam^^lirooumdforhim aoomet's ooootmissioii in some 
troops then sent into Flanders. But Otway did not 
prosper in his military character : tor he soon left 
his coomiisstoQ behind htm^ whatever was the reason, 
and came bade to Lcmdqn in extreme indij^iito ; 
which Rochester menticms with merdless insolence 
in the Session of the Foots: 

Tom Otway came next« T<mi Sfaadwell's dear tony, 
Abd awem f(^ heroica lie tmt« beitofatl)r; 
DoQ Caifes foM pocket so amply liai SiiVd, 
That his maage was quite cur^d, and his lice were all 

kiU'd : 
But Apollo had seen his face oq the stage. 
And pradetitly did not think fit to engage 
The scuni of a pUy-honse, for die prop of an age; 

Don Carlos, from which he is represented as ha- 
ving received so much benefit, was jdayed in 1675. 
It appears, by the lampoon, to have had great suc- 
cess, and is said to have been played tjiirty nights 
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together: tlik however it is reasonable to doabtr: 
as no long a continuance of one play upon the ffa^ 
is a very wide deviatioa fix>m the practice of that 
time; when the ardour for theatrical entertainments 
was not yet difiUsed through the whole people, and 
the. audience, coAsistihg neatly of the same persons, 
could be drawn together only by variety. 

The Orphan was exhibited in 1680. This is one 
of the few plays that ke^ possession of the stage^ 
and has pleased for almost a century, tlux>ugh all the 
vicissitude of dramatic fadiion. Of this play no- 
thing new can easily be said. It is a domestic tragedy 
drawn from middle life. Its whcde power is upon 
the affectidhs ; for it is not written with much com-? 
prehensdon of thought,or degance of expression. But 
if the heart is interested, many other beauties may 
be^wanting, yet not be missed. 

The same year produced The History and Fall 
of Ciqius Marius ; much of which is borrowed frcnn 
tbe BxNueo and Juliet of Shakspeare. 

In 1683 was published the first, and next year the 
second parts of the Soldier's Fortune, two comedies 
now forgotten ; and 1685 his last and greatest dra- 
matic work, Venice Preserved, a tragedy which still 
continues to be one of the favourites of the public^ 
notwithstanding the want of morality in the qrir 
ginal design, and the despicable scences of vile come- 
dy with which he has diversified his tragic action, 
By comparing tbi$ with his Orphan, it will appear 
that his images w^re by time become stronger, and 
his language mpre energetic. The striking pas- 
sages are in every mouth ; and the public seems to 
judge rightly of the faults and excellences of this 
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play, tbftt it is the work of a man not attentive to 
decency 3 ilor zealous foar virtue t but of one who 
conceive fwaiUy; and drew originally, by consult- 
ing nature &i his own breast 

Together with those pkys, he wrote the poems 
which ^re in the present oolleeticm, and translated 
from the Frendi the History of the Triumvirate. 

All this was performed bdTore he was tbirty-four 
years did ; for he died April 14, 1685, in a manner 
which I am unwilling to mention. Havii^ been 
compelled by his neces^ties to contract debtS;^ and 
hunted, as is supposed, by the terriers of <^ bw^ 
he retired to a pubUc house on TowerrfaiU where 
he is« said to have died of waqi ; CQr,.as it iscekted by 
one df his faiogvaphefs, by ^wraUowing^. after a long 
fast^ a piece of br^wMdb charity had supplied. He 
went out, as is reported,, fdimoift naked, in the rage of 
hungbry and, finding a gentleman in a neighbouring 
co£fee4ioue, a^ced him for a shiUk^. The gentleman 
gave him a guinea ; and Otway going away bought'^ 
a roU, and was dioak^d with the first mouthful. 
All this, I hope, is not true ; and there is this ground 
of better hope, that iPope, who lived near enough 
to be weU informed, relates in Splice's Memorials, 
jthat he died of a fever caught by violent pursuit of 
fk thief that had robbed one of his fiiends. But, , 
that ii^genc^ and its concomitants, sorrow and 
.despondency, pressed hacd upon him, has never 
been «|enied, whatever inunediate cause might bring 
him to< the grove. 

Of; tl|E0 poems wMch the present collection admits, 
the longest is the;Poet's Complaint of his Muse, part 
of which I do not understand ; and in that which 
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is less obscure I find little to ccHnmend. The kA- 
guage is often gross, and the numbeiv are harsh. 
Otway had not much cultivated vm^cation, nor 
much replenished his mind with general knowledge. 
His principal power was in moving the passions, to 
which Dryden * in his latt^ years left an illustrious 
testimony. He appears by some of his verses to 
have been a zealous royalist, and had what was in 
those times the common reward of loyalty ; he lived 
and died neglected. 

• In Ills preface to Frcsnoy's Art of Pkintiiig> 
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£A>MtrKD Waller was bom on the Sd of March 

li09, at Cokhill in Hertfordshire. His father was 

Robert WaUer, Esquire of Agmondesham in Buck'^ 

inghamshire, whose family was (nriginally a brandi 

of the Kentish Wallers ; and his mother was the 

datighter of John Hampd^i of Hampden in the 

same cornitry^ and ^^iter to Hampden ihe zealot of 

rebellion/ 

His father died whfle he was yet an in&nt^ but 

left him an yearly income of three thousand five 

hundred pounds ; which, rating together the value 

of money and the customs of life, we may reckon 

more than equivalent to ten thousand at the present 

time. 
He was educated, by the care of his mother, at 

Eat<m ; and removed afterwards to King's College 
in Cambridge. He was sent to parliament in his 
eighteenth, if not in his sixteenth year, and fre- 
quented the court of James the First, where he 
heard a very remarkable conversation, which the 
writer of the Life prefaced to his Works, who seems 
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to have been well informed of facts, though he may 
fK)metunes err in chronology, has delivered as indu- 
bitably certain. — 

" He found Dr Andrews, bishop of Winchester, 
** and Dr Neale, bis)iop of Du?:ham, standing be- 
** hind his majesty's chair ; and there happened 
^* sometliing extiaordinary, continues this writer, 
<< in the conversation those prelates had with the 
** king, on which Mr Waller did often reflect. His 
majesty asked the bishops, My lords, cannot 1 
take my subjects' money when I want it, without 
all this formality of parliament ? The bishop of 
Durhai;n readily answered, God forbid, sir, but 
you should : you are the breath of our nostrils^ 
Whei^upon die king turned and said to the bi- 
*f shop of Winchester, Well, my lord, what say 
you ? Sir, replied the bishop, I have no skiif 
to judge of parliamentary cases. The king an- 
swered. No put-offs, my lord ; aqswer pie pre- 
^* sently. Then, sir, said he, I think it is lawflil 
** for you to take my brother Neale's money ; for 
" he offers it Mr Waller said the company was' 
^^ pleased with this answer^ and the wit of it seemed 
** to affect the king ; for, a certain lord coming in 
soon after, his majesty cried out. Oh, my lord 
they say you lig with my lady. No, isir, sayii 
his lordship in confusion ; but I like her com - 
" pany, because she has so much wit. Why then^ 
" says the king, do you not lig with iny lord of 
** Winchester there ?" 

Waller's political and poetical life began nearly 
together. In his eighteenth year he wrote thfe 
poem that appears first in his works, on the prince's 
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Escape at St Andero ; a piece which just^es the; 
observation made by one of his editors, that he at- 
tained, by a felidty like instinct, a style which per- 
haps will never be obsolete ; and that, " were we 
** to judge only by the wording, we could not know. 
** what was wtote at twenty, and what at fourteore." 
Ilis versification was, in his first essay, such as it 
appears in his last pcifonnance. By the perusal of 
. Fairfax's translation of Tassoj to which, as Dryden 
relates, he confessed himself ihdebtedfor the smooth- 
ness <tf his numbers, and by his own nicety of ob^ 
fl^vation, he bad already formed such a system of 
xpefcriod harmony as he never afterwakls much 
needed, or much endeavoiured, to improve. Denham 
corrected his numbers by experience, and gained 
ground gradually upon the niggedriesiJ of his age; 
but what was acquired by Denhand was inherited 

by Waller' 
The next poem, of which the subject seems td 

fix the time, is supposed by Mr Fenton to be the 
Address to the Que«i, which he considers as congra- ^ 
tirfating hera nival, in Waller's twentieth year. He 
M apparently mistaken ; for the mehtion of the na- 
tion's obligations to her frequent pregnancy proves 
ttuit it was written when she had brought many chU- 
dr6n. We have tiiei«fore no date of any other poe- 
^ pTo4ucta^n.before that which the murder of the 
d|c^e of /Buckingham qccaaoned; the steadiness 
liritdl^., Filial . the king received the news in the 
chap^ deserved indeed to be rescued from oblivion. 
„ [K#h€!C of these peces that seem to carry their 
9)i|^ d^ cpuld have been the sudden effusion of 
fcwgr. iff tt^e.v^rsps on the prince's escape, the 
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pMdietka of his manioge witli tke i^rinctiii of 
Fntnce must have beeii written after the f^v^; ift 
the other, the promises of the klngfs kindness to the 
descendants of Backingh«si» which could not ,he 
properlj praised till it had appeared by its effecti^ 
shew that time was taken for* revision and improve* 
ment It is Hot known that they were puhlijshedt 
till they appeared long afterwards with other poems^^ 

Waller was not one of those idolat^s of praise 
who cultivate their mmds at the expence of their 
fiMrtunes. Rich as he was by inhcodtane^ he took 
care early to grow richer, by marryiii^ Mrs Banks^ 
a great heiress in the city, whom the intorest -of the 
court was employed to obtain for Mr Crofts. Ha* 
ving brought him ason^who died young, and^A 
daughter, who was afterwards married to Mjr Dor- 
mer d[ Oxfordshire, she died in obUdbed, adud lefl 
him a widower of about five-and- twenty, ,gay/and 
wealthy, to please himself with another mai^nage. 

Being too young to resist beauty* and prdbably 
too vaki \o think himself resistilde, he &ced,.hk( 
heart, perhaps half ibndly aAd half ambitiously^ 
upon the lady Dorothea Sidney, eldest daughter of 
the earl of Ldcester, whom be cooirted by all tJjte 
poetry in winch Saduudssit is celebrated ; the nanae 
is derived from the Latin appdlaticm of sugar, ^d 
impMes, if it means any thingk a spinitless mildsyess» 
and dull good-nature, sueh as eacdteBjratber tender- 
ness than esteem, and such as, tfaou^ always treated 
with Idndness, is never honoured Of admired*. 

Yet be describes Sacharissa as a eubUme juredo- 
minating be»uty, of lofty diairms, a»d impious in- 
fluence, on whom he looks with fonaiienxeiit rather 
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tbanioiidiieaSi whose diaiiis he wishes^ though in 
vfflBf to bcmk^ and whose presence is wine that in- 
flames to madness. 

His aequttntuioe with this high-born dame gave 
wit no opportunity of boasting its influence ; sh^ 
was not to be subdued by the poweirs of verse, 
but rejected his addresses, it is said, with disdain, 
and drove him away to solace his disappoint- 
ment with Amoret or FhilUs. She married in 
l€39 the earl of Sunderland, who died at New- 
berry in the king's cause; and in her old age, 
itteetuig somewhere with Waller, asked him, when 
he would again write such verses upon her ; ^' When 
you are as young, madam," said he, *' and as hand- 
some as you were then." 

In this part of his life it was that he was known 
to Clarendoin, among the rest of the men who 
were eminent in that age foir genius and literature ; 
but known so little to Ins advantage, thai they who 
lead his character wiU. not much condemn Sadiaris- 
sa, that she did not descend from her rank to 
his embraces, nor think evary excellence comprised 
in wit. 

The lady was, indeed, inexorable : but his un- 
common quahfications, though they had no power 
upon her, recommended him to the scholars and 
statesmen ; and undoubtedly many beauties of that 
time, however they might receive his love» were 
]^ud of his prcdses. Who they were, whom he 
digniflea with poetical names^ cannot now be known. 
Amotet, acccnrding to Mr Fenton, was the lady 
Sophia Murray. Perhaps by traditions preserved in 
families more may be discovered. 
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JFVbm the verses written at Fenshurst, it has teeii 
bollected that he diverted his disappcnntment by a 
voyage ; and his biographers, from his poem on the 
Whales, think it not improbable that he visited the 
Bermudas ; but it seems much more likely that he 
should q.mui§e himself t^th forming an imaginary 
scene, thah that so important an incident as a visit 
to America, should have been left floating in con- 
jectural probability. 

From his twenty-eighth to his thirty-fifth year, 
he wrote his pieces on, the Reduction of Sallee ; on 
the Reparation of St Pauls ; to the king on his 
Navy; the panegyric on the Queen Mother; the 
two poems to the earl of Northumberland; and 
perhaps others^ of which the time cannot be dis- 
covered. 

When he had lost all hopei^ of Sacharissa, he look* 
ed round him foi* an easier conquest, and gained a 
lady of the family of Bresse, or Breaux. The time 
of his marriage is not exactly known. It has not 
been discovered that his wife was won by his poetiy ; 
nor is any thing told of her^ but that she brought 
him many children. He doubtless praised some 
whom he would have been afhdd to rnmry, and 
perhaps married one whcon he would have been 
ashamed to praise. Many qualities contribute to 
domestic happiness, upon which poetry has no 
colours to bestow ; and many airs and sallies may 
delight imagination, which he who flatters them 
never can approve. There are charms made only 
for distant admiration. No spectade is noblar than 
a blaze. 
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;l9f tliis wife, his biographers have recorded that 
she gave him five sbns and eight daughters. 

> During the long interval of parliament, he is re- 
presented as living among those with whom it was 
itoost honourable to converse, aind enjoying an exu- 
berant fortune, with that independence, and liberty 
gi speech and conduct which wealth ought always 
to produce. He was however considered as the kins- 
man of Hampd^i, and was therefore supposed by 
tile coikrtiers not to favour them. 

When the parliament was called in 1640, it ap- 
peared that Waller's political character had not been 
mistj^en. The king's demand of a supply, pro- 
d^eed one erf* those noisy speeches which disaffection 
an4 discontent regularly dictate : a speech filled 
with hyperbolical complaints of imaginary grievan^ 
ceB : " They,* says he, ** who think themselves al- 

rendy undone, can never apprehend themselves 

kt danger ', and they^ who have nothmg left, can 
^'•rfever give freely." Political truth is equally in 
danger from the praises of courtiers, and the exda- 
matknas of patriots. 

nMe ^n proceeds to rail at the dergy, being sure 
at<that titne of a favourable audience. His topic 
is sdiih BS win always serve its purpose ; an accusa- 
ticto of acting and pteacbing only for preferment ; 
' and he e^Shorts the commons carefully to provide 
fdr tibdr ^^tectioh against pulpit law. 

'It^always gtiai^m curioi^ty to trace a sentiment 
W^tfHer h|b» in his speech quoted Hooker in one pas- 
sage*^ MoA in anc^th^ has copied him without quo^ 
ting. " Religion," says Waller, " ought to be the 
*' jBrst thing in our pui^se and desires ; but that 

VOL. IX, a 
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^< which is fiirst in £gnHy T^ isbt alwayi) td precede 
*^ in order of time ; for wifl^being iKoppesei^ a be- 
<" ing ; and the first impedimeiit whidi men natu- 
^' rally endeavour to reiAwe, is the tram rf ^KMfe 
*^ things without which they cannot stibcAitr God 
'* first assigned ntito Adam iriaintenaiic^d' Mi^aiid 
^ gate him a title to the rMt of the creatufes before 
«'he appointed a larwto ohSfetVe.'* 

'^ God first ass%n^ Adam^"* ^yn H^fckar, ^'muftri^ 
*' tenance of life, and then a^ip^inted hkiy a law to 
^ observe.---Tiiie it ii) that the tilftgdom of God 
'^ must be the first thing in otor ptli^p^fise aJMd l^riam ; 
*" but inasmuch as a rightemiilltfe piw^uppone^ Kfe^ 
'' inasmuch as to Hre inhrttfotisly it is i^j^oiiiAMe, 
^* except we live i f herefdfte the first knpediinent 
** which naturally we endeav^i' to iem&^ U pen* 
^ urj^» and want c^ ihmgd wiihoirt which We ekaaot 
^ Hve.** B. i. ^ 9. 

The speech is Tehehient ; but the greiKt poriticot^ 
that grieyances ought to be redressed before supplies 
are granted^ is agreeablcf enough to law and ri^asoti r 
nor was Waller, if his biographer may be cretiihed 
inch ah eniemy to the king, as not to wish his dis- 
tresses lightened; for he relates, ^ that the king 
*^ sent particulaiiy to Waller, to second his demand 
'^ of some itabsidies to pay off the army ; and Sir 
** Henry Vane objecting against first voting a siip- 
*' ply, because the king Would ndt accept unless it 
** came up to his proportion, Mr Waller spoke ear- 
^ nestly to Sir Thomas Jermyn, cocbptroller of the 
^ household, to save his master ft6m the effects of 
** so bdd a falsity ; • for,* he said, * I am but a coun- 
^ try gentleman, and caijmot pretend to know the 



" kiBg'ifr mind :* but Sir Thomas duvst ilot omtradict 
'' the seerotaiy ; and Ub son, the earl of St Albans, 
*' dflerwardft told Mr Waller that his fatiier'a cow- 
'< avdic^ nmied the kinig/' 

In the Umg parfiammt, which, unhi^piljr for 
the nation^ mrt Ifov. S, 1640^ WaBor represented 
Agmcmdl^hafiS the thhd time ; and was conndei^ 
by the disecmteirted party as a man sufSdently 
trtety and aivhttonioais to be emfioy ed in managing 
the preseMtioii of Jnc^ Crawley^ far his opinion 
in flivour of i^ip-money ; and his speech shews 
that he did not fisappoint their especfeations. He 
was^ pfobably the more aidenty as laa unck Hamp- 
dm bad h6m pei4k»l«rly ei^aged id the dispute, 
and, by a sentence which seems generally to be 
thought wMcnistittttiafial, particukiiy injured^ 

He was not boweret a bigot to his party, nor 
adopted all their opinions. When the great qnes^- 
tion, whether epMoopaoy ought to be abolished^ 
was debated, be spoke against the innovation so 
cddlly^ so reasonably, and so ftrmly, that it is not 
widk>tft great injniy to his name that his speech, 
which was as foUows, has been hitherto omitted in 
hisworks: 

♦ " There is no doubt but the sense of what this 
*^ natioil had suffered from the present bishops hath 
produced these comi^nts ; and theapprebensions 
men have of suffering the like in time to come, 
^' inake so many deore the taking away of episco- 
«' pacy : but I conceive it is possible that we may 

* This speech has been retrieved, firom a paper printed at that 
time, b; the writers of the Parliamentary History. 
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<f riot liow takef a right measure of the minds 6f 
*^ the people by their petitions ; for, when they subi 
\^ scribed them, the bishops were armed with a^ dan-» 
^' gerous commission bf making new canons, im- 
** posing new oaths, and the like ; but now we 
" have disarmed them. of that power. These peti^. 
tioriers lately did look upon episcopacy as a beast 
" farmed with horns and daws ; but now that we 
have cut and pared them (and may, if we see 
cause, yet reduce it into narrotCter bounds), it may, 
perhaps, be more agreeable. Howsoever, if they 
*f be still in passion, it becomes us soberly to consid- 
er the right use and antiquity thereof; and not 
to comply further with a general desire, than may 
i^tand with a general good. 

We, have already shewed, that episcopacy and 
the evils thereof are mingled like winter and oil ; 
** we have also, in part, severed them ; but I believe 
you wiH fiiid^ that our laws and the present go- 
'< verhment of the church are mingled like wine 
'< and water; so inseparable, that the abrogation of 
*^ at least a hundred of our laws is desired in these 
" petitions. I have often heard a noble answer of 
^* the lords, commendedinthis house, to aproposition 
** of like nature, but of less consequence ; they gave 
^ no other reason of their refiisal but this, nolvmus 
" ifiutare kges ArigUce : it was the bishops who so 
" answered then ; and it would bteoitie the dignity 
<^ and wisdom of this house to ahswer the people^ 
*^ now, with a mdnmus mutare. 

*^ I see some are moved with a number of hands 
** against the bishops ; which, I confess, rather in- 
** clines me to their defence ; for I look upon epis- 
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*^ copacy as a counterscarp, or out- work ; which, if 
'< it be taken by this assault of the people, and, 
" withal, this mystery once revealed, that we must 
'< deny them nothing when diey ask it thus in 
** troops, we may, in the next place, have as hard a 
'' task to defend our property, as we have lately had 
to recover it from the prerogative. If, by multi- 
plying hands and petitions, they prevail for an 
equality in things ecclesiastical, the next demand 
perhaps may be lew dgraria^ the like equality in 
things temporal. 

The Roman story tells us. That when the 
^ people began to flock about the senate, and were 
^ more curious to direct and know what' was done, 
^^ than to obey, that commonwealth soon came to 
ruin : there legem rogare grew quickly to be a 
legem ferre : and after, when then: legions had 
found that they could make a dictator, they never 
suffered the senate to have a voice any more in 
** such election. 

« 

** If these great innovations proceed, I shall ex- 
^ pect a flat and level in learning too, as well as in 
church-preferments : honos alit artes. And though 
it be true, that grave and pious men -do study for 
learning-sake, and embrace virtue for itself; yet it 
is as true that youth, which is £he ' season when 
*^ learning is gotten, is not witiiout amlntion ; nor 
" will ever take pains to excel in any thing, when 
** there is not some hope of excelling^ others in re- 
wa;rd and dignity. 

<' There are two reasons chiefly alleged against 
our church-government : 
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« First, Seri^re^ wbidi^ m »»? w#n i\mk, 
<^ fNoints out anotber form* , ^ 

^^ Second, Tte almses of tbe present superiors. 

^ For scripture, I will not di3p<il$ it in tibis pl^o? i 
^ but I am ccmfideiit tiba<; wiusnev^ an ^^ml divi- 
^* sion of lands and goods shall be desired^ thar^ will 
** be as many places in scriptore found oat w)uch 
** seem to favour that, aa &ere am now alleged a** 
'^ gainst the prdtacy or preferment of the cbureh. 
^f And, as £br abqses, wh^re you are now in tbe re- 
^^ monstrance told what this and tb^t pocHr man hath 
^< miffibied by the bishops, you may be pmsetited 
*^ with a thousand instances of poor men ^lat have 
^^ r^eeived hard mesusure from their landlords ; and 
^ of wiHrldly goods abused, to Ibe injury of others, 
^ and disadvantage of the owners^ 

^ And therefore, Mr Speaker, my humble motion 
^* is, that we may settle men's minds herein i imd, 
^ by ft question, declare our resolution, to r^rm, 
" that is, not to abolish episcopacy.** 

It cannot but be wished, that he who could i^^eak 
in this mamier, had been able to act with spirit and 
unifbimlty. 

When tiia commons began to set the royal autho- 
rity at open defiance. Waller is said to have with** 
di;wn fi^ the house, and to have »tu»ed with 
the king^s permission ; and, when the king set up 
his standard, he sent him a thousand broad-pieces. 
He continued, however, to sit in tbe rebellious con- 
venticle ; but ** spoke,'*; says Clanendon, ** with great 
^ diarpness and fveedom, which, now there was no 
^< danger of being outvoted, was not restrained ; 
^^ and therefore used as an argument against those 
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*^ who woe gone tqpa pretence thet itiiey weie not 
<< fuffeied to^eAiTer tiicir opinion ireetf^kithe hcnme^ 
^ ivinek could not be belieFed, <frben oil men knew 
^ what iAcfly Mr Waller took, and spoke every 
^ dftf 9rifh iinpuiiity ogBinst the aense and prooeedr 
^. ingB of the iMKuie." 

Walier, oi he oontmuel to sit, wai one of the 
ooBiomsioiieis nominated^ to treat 

mdi the long at Oxfovd ; and nrhen they were pro- 
aented, the king aaid to him, ^ Though you ane 
^ th^ jasi, you are mot t^ lowest nor the least in 
<< my 'Bsmymtr WhitlQck, who; being another ai 
the commiasioiien^ was witness of this kindness, 
imputes it to the king'^s knowledge of the plot, in 
whielfi Wail» appeatped afterwards to have been ^n 
gaged against the parliament Fetiton, witii equal 
pinbabifity, bdieves that thu attempt to pcDmote 
the royal cauae arose tnom his sensihiMty of the 
king's tenderness. Whitlock says iiothing of his 
bebaviottr at Orford: he was sent with aeveral 
ctharstoadd pomp to the commission, but ^wsaa 
not one of those to whom <tie trust of treating was 
imparted. 

Tlie en|§ragem€nt, laiown by thje name of Wallerls 
plot, was soon aftorwai^s disep^ered. Walter had^ 
b]x)ther4n4aw, Tomkyns, who was cleik rf the 
queen's oouncll, and at the same tkae had a very 
numerous aoquaintanoe, and, great kiftaenee, in the 
dty. Waller and foe, eoiiver^g with gveat confr 
denee, tdid both their own seoretsamd those of tiMir 
friends ; and, surveying <^6 wi4e extent of lisBar 
conversation, imagined that they found in the mflrjo^ 
rity of all ranks greaU; disapprpbation^ the viplenc(^ 
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of the commons;^ and unwillingness to continue the 
war. They knew that many favoured the king 
whose fear concealed their loyalty ; and many de- 
sired peace, though they durst not oppose the cla^ 
mour for war ; and they imagined that, if those who 
had these good intentions could he informed of their 
own strength, and enabled by intelligence to act 
together, they might overpower the fury of sedition, 
by refusing to comply with the ordinance for the 
twentieth* part, and the other taxes levied for the 
support of the rebel army, and by uniting great 
^numbers in a petition for peace. They proceeded 
with great caution. Three only met in one place, 
and no man was allowed to impart the plot to more 
than two others ; so that, if any should be suspected 
or seized, more than three could not be endangered. 
. Lord Conway joined in the design, and Claren- 
don imagines, incidentally mingled, as he was a 
soldier, some martial hopes or projects, which how- 
ever were only mentioned, the main design being to 
l»dng the loyal inhabitants to the knowledge ot 
each other ; for which pmpose there was to be ap- 
pointed one in every district, to distinguish the 
friends of the king, the adherents to the parliament, 
and the neutrals. How far they proceeded doe^ 
not appear ; the result of their enquiiy, as Pym de- 
dared*, was, that within t^e walls, for one that was 
for the royalists, there were tluee against them ; but 
that without the waUs, for one that was against 
them, there were five for them. Whether this was 
said from:knowledge or guess, was perhaps never eur 
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It is 4lie opinion of Clarendon, tliat in Waller's 
plan no violence or sanguinary resistance was com^ 
pnsed ; that he intended only to abate the confix 
deuce of the rebels by public dedarations, and to 
weaken' their power by an opposition to new sup-* 
plies. This, in calmer times, and more than this, 
is done without fear ; but sudi was the acrimony of 
the commons, that no method of obstructing them 
was safe. 

About this time another deiiign was formed by 
Sir Nicholas Crispe, a man of loyalty that deserves 
perpetual remembrance : when he was a merchant 
in the dty, he gave and procured the king, in his 
exjigendes, an hundred thousand pounds; and, 
when he was driven from the Exchange, raised a 
re^ment^ and commanded it. 

Sir Nicholas flattered himself with an opinion, 
that some provocation would so much exasperate, 
or some opportunity so much encourage, the king's 
friends in the dty, that they wouM break out in 
open resistance, and w<mld then want only a law- 
ful standard, and an authorised commander ; and 
extorted from the king, whose judgment too fre- 
quently yielded to importunity, a commission of 
array, directed to such as he thought proper to 
nominate, which was sent to London by the lady 
Aubigney. She knew not what she carried, but 
was to deliver it on the communication of a certain 
tdcen which Sur Nicholas imparted. 

This commission could be only intended to lie 
ready tifl the time should require it. To hare at- 
tempted to rause any forces, would have been cer- 
tain destruction ; it could be of use only when the 



^bnses shoiild ftppeai?. This wa^ howieTer, «ii Bct 
preparatory to miurtdai bo^^ Criape would, mh^ 
doubtedly hAve pat ml ^end to tii^ seanion offuilm^ 
ToenU had his starengtb been equal to bia ^esd ; and 
oat of Hie dfifiign of Criiq[>e, wbich inyolTed very 
little danger, and that of Widlor, wbicb was an Mt 
pmndly dyil, they onnpounded % bomd and draad^ 
ful plot. 

The discovery of Waller's design is yarioiialy Kr 
hii3ed. In Clarendicm's Hiatory it is UM, thitt a 
sa*vant of Tomkyiia» lurking bi^rnid the baogiiigff 
when his master was in coD^weoce with Wulkar^ 
heard enough to qualify bim for an informer; and 
carried his intelligence to Fym^ A roaaoscn^ 
quoted in the Lief ^ Wtilw, reiatea^ that ^^h^ 
was betrayed by his mt&c Frice> and ber pvesbyte- 
rian chaplain Mr <3aode, who atote wme of bis 
papers ; and, if he had not atraggely dreamed the 
^ night before, that his aiater had betrayed hiin, and 
** thereupon burnt the rest c^ his papera by the fire 
<^ that was in his chimney, he had oertainJy l^t bia 
'« life by it." The qjacBlAonk cannot be defied. It 
is not UBieasonable to beUeye tiiat the men in 
power, receiving inteUagenee &om the sister, would 
employ the servant of Tomkyns to liaton at thfe 
conference, that they might avoid an act so oSsk^ 
sive as that of destroying the brother by the sister'a 
testimony. 

The plot was published in the moat t&cp&Q man- 
ner. 

On die 31st of May (li$49,) at a solann fast» 
when they were listening to the sermon, a measen-^ 
ger entered the dmrdi^ and communicatod his er- 
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rand to Pym, who whispered it to otheiB tibat wiere 
jdaced ne«r biin» and tliai went wkh them out of 
the diurdi, leaving themest in solidtude and amssae- 
ment. They immediately sent guards to proper 
pSflces, and that night ^prehended Tomlsjns and 
WaHer ; having yet traced notiiing but that letters 
had been intercepted, from whidh it appears that 
the pariianent and tiie dty were soon to be deli- 
vered into tibe hands of the cavaliers. 

They perhaps yet knew litde themselves, beyond 
some general and indistinct notices* ^ But Waller/' 
says Clarendon, ** was so e<Mifi>unded with &ar, that 
^ he confessed whatever he had fae2a*d, said, thought, 
'' or seen ; all that he knew of himself, and all that 
^ he siupected of others, without concealing any 
*^ person of what degree or quality soever, or any 
« dfacomw which he had ever upon any occasion 
^ entertained with them ; what such and such ladies 
^ {£ great honour, to whom, upon tiie credit c^ his 
^^ wit and great reputation, he had been admitted^ 
^ hadapolEe to him in their chambers upon the pro- 
** oeedijigs in the houses, and haw they had encou- 
^^ raged him to oppose them ; what correspondence 
^< and intercourse they had with some ministers of 
^« slztte at Ch^ord, and how they had conveyed all 
'^ intelligence thither." He accused the earl of 
Portland and Lord Conway as conoperating in the 
transaction, and testified that the eaii of Northumr 
berland Imd declared Mmself disposed in fiivour of 
any attempt that might dieck the violaice of the 
paiiiament, and recondie them to the king. 

He undoubtedly confessed much which they 
could never have discovered, and perhaps somewhat 
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i?hich lliey would wish to have been suppressed ; 
for it is inconvenient, in the conflict of factions, to 
have that disaffection known which cannot safely 
be punished, 

Tomkyns was seized on the same night with 
Waller, and appears likewise to have partaken of 
fais cowardice; for he gave notice of Crispe's commis- 
sion of array, of whidi Clsu^ndon never knew how 
it was discovered. Tomkyns had been sent witii 
the token appointed, to demand it from Lady Au* 
bigney, and had buried it in his garden, where, by 
his direction, it was dug up; and thus the rebels 
obtained, what Clarendon confesses them to have 
had, the original copy. 

* It can raise no wonder that they formed one plot 
out of these two designs, however remote from each 
other, when they saw the same agent employed in 
botii, and found the commission \o£ array in the 
hands of him who was emplcyyed in collecting the 
opinions and affections of the people. 

Of the plot, thus combined, tiiey took care toinake 
the most. They sent Fym among the citizens, to tell • 
them of their imminent danger, and happy escape ; 
and inform them, that the design was, ** to seize the 

lord mayor and all the committee of militia, and 

would not spare one of them.'' They drew up a 
vow and covenant, to be taken by every member of 
either house, by which he dedared his detestation 
of aU conspiracies against the parliament, and his 
resolution to detect and oppose them. They then 
appointed a day of thanksgiving for this wonderful 
delivery ; which shut out, says Clarendon, all doubts 
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wfaethei^ therb had been such a deliverance, and 
wh^th^r the plot was real or fictitious. 

On June 11, the earl of Portland and Lord Con* 
way were committed, one to the custody of the 
mayor, and the other of the sheriff: but their lands 
and goods were not siezed. 

Waller was still to immerse himself deeper in ig* 
Hominy. The earl of Portland and Lord Conway 
denied the charge ; and there was no evidence a- 
gwist them but the confession of Waller, of which 
undoubtedly many would be inclined to question 
the veracity: With these doubts he was so much 
terrified, that he endeavoured to persuade Portland 
to a declaration like his own, by a letter extant in 
Fenton's edition. '* But for me/' says he, ** you 
<< had n^ver known any thing of , this business which 
was prepared for another ; and therefore I cannot 
imagine why you should hide it so fiur as to con- 
tract your own ruin by concealing it, and persist- 
ing unreasonably to hide that truth; which with- 
out you already is, and will every day be made 
more manifest. Can you imagine yourself bound 
<* in honour to keep that secret, which is already 
•* revealed by another ? or possible it should still be 
" a secret, which is known to one of the other sex? 
^ -rlf you persist to be cruel to yourself for their 
** sakes who deserve it not, it will nevertheless be 
'' made appear, ere long, I fear, to your ruin. Sur&r 
'^ ly, if I had the happiness to wait on you, I could 
move you to compassionate both yoiurself and 
me^ who, desperatie as my case is, am desirous to 
die with the honour of being known to have de- 
" clared the trutii. You have no reason to attempt 
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** to hide what is ^refldy iieYeal^^tiooh6idcmAe«- 
'< ly to throw away yourself, for the intetest o# 
•* others, to whom you are less oldiged than you are 
** aware of." . . 

I'his persuasion seems to have had. IHtle effect. 
Portland sent (June 29) a letter to the lords, to 
tell them, that he " is in custody, as he colioeives, 
^* without any charge ; and that, by what Mr Wal* 
** ler hath threatened him with since he was impri^ 
'< soned, he doth apprehend a very cruel, kng, and 
^ ruinous restraint : — ^He therefore pn^s^ thlit he 
may not find the effects of M^ Waller's tkie^tt, by 
a long and close imprisonment; but may be 
speedily brought to a legal trial, and tinen he is 
" confident the vanity and falsehood of those iafor^ 
^ mations which have been given aga&ni^ him iliQ 
'* appear/* 

In consequence of this letter, the Iord9 <»dered 
Portland and WaUer to be eonfironted ; when Hie 
one repeated his charge, and the othe)^ his denial. 
The examination of the plot being eon^aed ( Jtdy 
1), Thinn, usher of the house of lords, de^sed^ 
tihat Mr Waller having had a conference with the 
lord Portland in an upper room, Loird Portland 
said, when he cdme down, ** Do me the favour td 
tell my lord Northumberland, that Mr WaHei^ 
has extremely pressed me to save my own Me aoid 
*• his, by throwing the Uame upon the lord Con- 
way and the earl of Korthumberland." 
Waller, in his letter to Portland, telb him of the 
reasons which he could urge with resistless efficacy 
in a personal conference ; but he over-rated bis^own 
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f^tMy\ faif Tdianenoe, whether of penmBicn or 
entieaty> was returned with oof^tempt 

One of his acgamcfnt$ with Portland is, that the 
plot i0 already known to a woman. Thfe woman 
was doubtless Lady Aubigney, who, upon this oc- 
casion, was committed to custody ; but wfao, in re- 
^y, when ^be delivered die commisoon, knew not 
Whatit waa 

The paiMament then proceeded against the con- 
aq pdrator s , and committed their trial to a coundl of 
w^ir. TomLyw and Chaloner were hanged neai' 
their own door&. Tomkyns, when he came to diej 
sind it was a foolish buffiliess ; and indeed there 
stems to have heen no hope thai it dionkt emipe 
diseovery ; for, though never mote than three met 
at a time, yet a design so extensive must by nece»- 
aty be communicated to many who could not be 
expeeted to be all fiuthAil, ahd all prudent Clia- 
loner waa attended at his execution fay Hugh Peters. 
His crime was, that he had commission to raise 
money fdr the king ; but it appears not that the 
money was to be expended upon the advancement 
i^ cither Crispcf s or Waller's plot. 

The earl of Nortbumlbetiand, being too great for 
prosecution, was only once examined before the 
lords. The earl of Portland and Lord Conway, 
persisting to deny the charge, and no testimony 
but Waller's yet appearing against them, were, after 
a long imprisonment, admitted to bail. Hassel, the 
king's messenger, who carried the letters to Oxford, 
died the night before his trial. Hampden escaped 
death, perhaps by the interest of his family ; but 
was kept in prison to the end of his life. They 
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whose rmxm ^ere inserted in the commissioDi of 
sirray were not capitally punished, as it could not 
be proved that they had consented to their own no- 
mination ; but they were considered as mal]gnants> 
and their estates were seized. 

<« Waller, though confessedly," saya ClarendcHii 
'< the most guilty, with incredible dissimulation, a£^ 
<* fected such a remorse of conscience, that his trial 
'^was put off, out of christian compassion, till he 
" mi^ht recover his understanding " What use lie 
made of this interval,^ with what liberality and suc- 
cess he distributed flattery and money, and how, 
when he was brought (July 4.) before the hous^ 
he colifessed and lamented, and submitted and im-' 
plored, may be read in the history of the rabdlkm, 
B. viL The speech to which Clarendon ascribes 
the preservation of his dear-bought life, is inserted 
in his works. Tiie great historian, however, seems 
to have been mistaken in relating that he prevailed 
in the principal part of his supplication, not to be 
tri^: by a coimdl of war ; for, according to Whit- 
lock^ he was by expulsion from the house abandoup 
ed to the tribunal whidi he. so much dreaded, and, 
bemg tried and condeipned, was reprieved by Es- 
sex ; but after a year's imprisonment, in which time 
resentment grew less acrimonious, paying a fine of 
ten thousand pounds, he was permitted to recollect 
himself in another country. 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life, it is not 
necessary to direct the reader's opinion. ** Let us 
'' not," says his last ingenious biographer, '< condann 
*^him with untempered severity, because he was 
** not a prodigy wMch the world hath seldom seeni 
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''because his chantcter induded not the poet, the 
^ orator, and tite hero." 

F6r the pkoe of his exile he chose France, and 
staged some time at Roan, where his daughter Mar- 
gar^ was born, who was afterwards liis fevourite, 
and his amanuensis. He then removed to Paris, 
where he Irred with great splendour md hospita- 
lity ; and from tune to time amused himself with 
poetry, iii wMdi he aometimes speaks of the rebels^ 
and their usuipation, in the natural langua^ of an 
honest man. 

At last it became necessary, for his support, to 
sdl hb wife's jewels; and being reduced, as he said, 
at last to iSke rump*jewel, he solidted from Crom- 
well permisfflon to return, and obtained it by the 
interest of colonel Scroop, to whom his sister was 
married. Upon the remains of a fortune which the 
daiiger of his We had very mudi diminished, he liv- 
ed at Hallbam, a house built by himself very near 
to Beaocmsfield, where his mother resided. His 
mother, though related to Cromwell and Hampden, 
was zealous for the royal cause, and, when Cixvn wefH 
visited her, used to reproach Mm; he, in return, 
would th^bw a napkin at her, and say he would not 
dispute with his aunt ; but finding in time that she 
acted for the king, as weU as talked, be made her a 
prisoner to her own daughter, in hear own house. 
If he would do any thing, he could not do le^. 

Cromwell, now protector, recdved Waller, as his 
kinsman, to familiar conversation. Waller, as he 
used to relate, found him suffidentiy versed in an- 
cient history; and when any of his enthusiastic 
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friends eame to adVise or <x>nsiltt/faim, omild^^ some- 
times overhear him discoursing in ibe cant of the 
times : but, when he returned, he would say^ ** Cou- 
** sin WaBer, I must talk to these men in their own 
** way f and resumed the common style of conver- 
sation. 

He repaid the protector for his favours (1654) by 
the famous panegyric, which has been always con- 
sidered as the first of his poetical productions; His 
choice of encomiastic topics is very judici<ms ; fi» 
he considers Cromwell in his exaltation, wiiliout en-f 
quiring how he attained it ; there is consequently 
no mention of the rebel or the regicide. All' the 
former part of his heroes life is veiled with shades ; 
and nothing is brought to view but 1S^e chief, the 
governor, the defender of England*s honocir, and 
the enlarger of her dominion. The act of violence 
by which he obtained the supreme power is lightly 
treated, and decently justified. It was certainly to 
be desired that the detestable band should be dis- 
solved, which had destroyed the church, murdered 
the king, and filled the nation with tumult and op- 
pression ; yet Cromwell had not the right of dissol- 
ving them, for all that he had before done could be 
justified only by supposing them invested with law- 
fill authority. But combinations of wickedness 
would overwhelm the T^orld by the advantage 
which licentious principles afibrd, did not those 
who have long practised perfidy, grow faithless to 
each other. 

In the poem on the war with Spain, are some pas- 
sages at least equal to the best parts of the panegy- 
ric ; and, in the conclusion, the poet ventures yet 
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a higher flight of flattery, by recommending royalty 
to Cromwell and the nation. Cromwell was very 
desirous, as appears from his conversation, related 
by Whitlock, of adding the tide to the power of 
inonaxchy, and is supposed to have been witb»held 
from it, partly by fear of the army, and partly by 
fear of the laws, which* when he should govern by 
the name of king, would have restrained* his autho- 
rity. When> therefore, a deputation was isolemnly 
sent to iiivite him to the crown, he, after a long con- 
. C^^rence, refused it ; but is said to have fainted in his 
coach when he parted from them. 

The poem on the death of the protector seems to 
have been dictated by real veneration for his memo- 
ry. Dryden and Sprat wrote on the same occasion ; 
but they were young men, struggling into notice, 
and hoping for some favour from the ruling party. 
Waller had littie tp expect ; he had received no- 
thing but his pardon from Cromwell, and was not 
likely to ask any thing from those who should suc- 
ceed him. 

Soon afterwards tilie restoration supplied him 
with another subject ; and he exerted his imagin- 
ation, his elegance,, and his melody, with equal ahr 
crity, for Charles the Second. It is not possible to 
read without some contempt and indignation, poems 
of the same author, ascribing the highest diegree of 
pmer and piety to Charles the First, then transfer- 
ring the ^volQ power BXi^ piety to Oliver Cromwell; 
now inviting Oliver to take the crown, and then 
congratulating Charles the Second on his recovered 
right. Neither Cromwell nor Charles could value 
his testimony as the effect of cpflviction, or receive 
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Ms^pmBes as efl^cois of rev£Cdni)e ; tliey coold con- 
sider i:hem but as the laibcHar of ininention, and the 
tribute of dependenoe. 

Poets^ indeed, profess fiction ; but ti^ legitimate 
end of fiction is the ootrveyance of truth ; and he 
that %as fiatterjr ready for s31 whom the Ticissitudes 
of the world happen to exalt, must be seamed as a 
prostituted muid, that may retain the glitter of wit, 
but has lofi^ the dignity of virtue. 

The oongratulati^i was considered as inferior m 
po€ftioal merit to the panegyric ; and it is reported, 
that, when the king told Waller of the disparity, he 
answered, ^' poets, sir, succeed better in fiction than 
*' in truth.'* 

The congratulation is indeed not inferior to the 
panegyric, either by decay of genius, or for want of 
dlBgence; but because Cromwell had done much, 
and Charles had done little. Cromwell wanted no- 
thing to raise him to heroic excellence but viitue ; 
and virtue his poet thought himself at liberty to 
supply. Charles had yet only the merit of strug- 
gling without succ^s, and suffering without des- 
pair. A life of escapes and indigence could supply 
poetry with no splendid images^ 

In the first. parliament summoned by Charies the 
Second (March 8, 1661,) Waller sat for Hastings in 
Susse:^;, and served for difierent places in all the 
parliaments of that reign. In a time when fancy 
and gaiety were the most powerfiil recommenda- 
tions to regard, it is not likely that Waller was for- 
gotten. He passed his time in the company that 
was highest, both in rank and wit, fi*om which even 
his obstinate sobriety did not exclude him . Though 
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he drank vraiter, he was enabled hy his fertility of 
mind to heighten the mirth of bacchanalian assem- 
blies ; and Mr Savilfe said, that <' no man in Ehg- 
*' land should keep him company without drinking 
''but Ned Waaler.^ 

The praise given him by St Evermond is a proof 
of his reputation ; for it was only by his reputatbn 
liiat he could be known, as a writer, to a man who, 
tiuMigh he lived a great part of a long life upcm an 
English petasion, never condescended to understand 
the hmguage of the nation I3iat maintained Mm. 
In patHsrment, ^ he was,'* says Burnet, ^ the dfe- 
fight c^ the house, and, though* old, said the Ihre-^ 
liest things of any amcxng l^em/' This, however, 
is said in his account of the year' seventy-five, wHen 
Walkr was only seventy. His name as a speaker 
occurs often in Grey's collections ; but I have found 
no extracts that can be more quoted as e:»hibiting 
salHes of gaiety than cogency of argument. 

H^ was of such consideration, that his remarks' 
were cdrculated and recorded. When the duke of 
Yoik's influence was high, both in Scotland and^ 
!England, it drew, says Burnet, a lively reflection 
from Waller, the celebrated wit. He said, " the 
** house of commons had resolved that the duke 
should not reign after the king's death ; but the 
king, in opposition to them, had resolved that he 
" should reign even in his life.'' If there appears no 
extraordinary liveliness in this remark, yet its recep^ 
tion proves tile speaker to have been a celebrated 
wit, to have had a name which^he men of wit were 
proud of mentioning. 

He did not suffer his repufaition to die gradually 
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away, which may easily happen in a long life, but 
renewed his claim to poetical distinction fix)m tinie 
to time, as occasionis were offered, either by public 
events or private incidents ; and contenting him- 
self with the influence of his muse, or loving quiet 
better than influence, he never accepted any office 
of magistracy. 

He was not, however, without some attention to 
his fortune; for he asked from the king (iii 1665) 
the provostship of Eaton college, and obtained it ; 
but Clarendon reftised to put the seal to the grant, 
alleging that it could be held only by a clergyman. 
It it known that Sir Henry Wotton qualified him- 
self for it by deacon's orders. 

To this opposition, the biographia imputes the 
violence and acrimony with which Waller joined 
Buckingham's faction in the prosecution of Claren-« 
don. The motive was illiberal and dishonest, and 
shewed that more than sixty years had not been 
able to teach him morality. His accussttion is 
such as conscience can hardly be supposed to die- 
tate>vwithout the help of malice. " We were to be 

governed by janizaries instead of parliaments, and 

are in danger from a worse plot than that of the 
*• fifth of November ; then if the lords and commons 

had been destroyed, there had been a succession : 

but here both had been destroyed for ever." 
This is the language of a man who is glad of an 
opportunity to rail, and ready to sacrifice truth to 
interest at one time, and to anger at another. 

A year after the chancellor's banishment, another 
vacancy gave him encouragement for another peti- 
tign, which the king referred to the council, who. 
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«ifter hearing the question argued by lawyers for 
three days, determined that the office could be held 
only by a clergyman, according to the act of uni- 
formity, since the ^nrovosts had always received in- 
stitution as for a parsonage from the bishops of 
Lincoln. The king then said, he could not bipeak 
the law which he had made ; and Dr Zat^hary 
Cradock, fiCmous for a single sermon, at most for 
two sermcms, was chosen by the fellows. 

That he agked any thing else is not known; it 
is certain that he obtained nothing, j:hough he con- 
tinued obsequious to the court through the rest of 
Charles's reign. 

At the aoession of King James (1685) he Was 
ehosen fcMT parliament, being then fourscore, at Sal- 
tash in Cornwall; and wrote a Presage of the 
IkmrifcM of the Turkish Empire j whidj he pr^- 
^ented to the king on his birth-day. It is remark- 
ed, by his commentator Fenton, that in riding 
Tasso he had early imbibed a veneration for the he- 
^roes of the holy war, and a zealous enmity to the 
Turks, which never left him. James, however, ha- 
ving soon after begun what he thought a holy war 
at home» made haste to put all molestajtionof the 
Turks out of his power. 

James treated him with kindness and familiarity, 
of which instances are given by the writer of his 
life. One day taking him into the closet, the king 
asked him how he Mked one of the pictures : " My 
eyes," said Waller " iare dim, and I do not know 
it" The king said it was the princess of Orange. 
She is," said Waller, "like the greatest woman in 
" the world." The king asked who was that ? and 
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was answered. Queen Elizabeth* ^' I woiuler," eaid 
the king, '^ you should think so ; but I must confess 
^* she had a wise council/' " And, sk," said Wal- 
ler, " did you ever know a fool chuse a wise one ?^ 
Such is the story, which I <»ice heard of some otiiier 
man. Pointed axioms, and acute replies, jfly lodse 
about the world, and are assigned successively to 
thoi^ whom it may be the fashion to oelebrate. 

When the king knew that he was about to marry 
his daughter to Dr Birch, a dergyman, be iardered 
a French gentleman to tell him^ that ''the king 
wondered he could think of marrying bis daugh- 
ter to a fallmg church." " The king/ said Wal- 
ler, '' does me great honour, in takitig notice of my 
domestic afiairs ; but I have lived XKmg enough to 
observe that this falling church has got a trick of 
'^ rising again.'' 

He took notice to his friends of the king's con. 
duct; and said that ''he would be IdBt like a whale 
" upon the strand." . Whetlier he was privy to any 
of the transactions which ended in the revolutiooL 
is not known. His heir joined the prince of Or- 
ange. 

Having ,pow attained an age beyond which the 
laws of nature seldom suffer life to be extended, 
otherwise than by a future state, he seems to have 
turned his mind upon preparation for the decisive 
hour, and therefore consecrated his poetry to devo- 
tion. It is pleasing to discover that his piety was 
without weakness ; that his intellectual powers con- 
tinued vigorous ; and that the lines which he com- 
posed when he for age could neither read nor write, 
are not inferior to the effusions of his youth. 
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Towards the decline of life, he bought a small 
house wi& a little land, at Cdesbill ; and aaid, " he 
<* should be glad to die, like the 9tag, where he was 
"roused.** This, however, did not happen. When 
he was at Beaoonsfield he found his legs grow tu- 
mid : he went to Windsor, where Sir Charles Scar- 
borough then attended the king, and requested 
him, as both a friend and a physician, to teU him, 
what thai swelling meant " Sir,*' answered Scar- 
borough, ** your blood will run no longer.** Wal- 
ler repeated some lines of Virgil, and went home 
to die. 

As the disease increased upon him, he composed 
hin)uself for his departure; and calling upon Dr 
^reh to give him the holy sacrament, he desired his 
children to take it with him, and made an earnest 
declaration of his faith in Christianity. It now ap- 
peared what part of his conversation with the great 
could be remembered with delight He related, 
that being jj^sent when the duke of Bucking- 
ham talked profanely before King Charles, he said 
to him, ^< My lord, I am a great deal older than 
your ^*ace, and have, I believe, heard more 
arguments for atheism than ever your grace 
did; but I have lived long enough to see 
" there is nothing in them ; and so, I hope, your 
^* grace will.'* 

He died October 21, 1687, and was buried at 
Beaconsfield^ with a monument erected by his 
son*s executors, for which Rymer wrote the in 
scription, and which I hope is now rescued from 
dilapidation. 
He left seyeral children by his second wife ; of 
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whom, his daughter was married to l)r Birch. 
Benjamine, the eldest son, was dii^nherited, and sent 
to New Jersey, as wanting common understanding. 
Edmund, the second son, inherited the estate, and 
represented Agmondesham in parliament, but at 
last turned a Quaker. William, the third son, Was a 
merchant in London. Stephen, the fourth, was an 
eminent doctor of laws, and one of the conmiis- 
sioners for the Union: There is said to have been 
a fifth, of whom no account has descended. 

The character of Waller, both moral and intel- 
lectual, has been drawn by Clarendon, to whom he 
was famiharly known, with nicety, which certainly 
none to whom he was not known can presume to 
emulate. It is therefore inserted here, with such 
remarks as others have supplied ; after which, no- 
thing remains but a critical examination of his 
poetry* . 

/* Edmund Waller," says Clarendc«i, ^* was bom 
" to a very fair estate, by the parsimony or frugality 
" of a wise father and mother : and he thought it so. 
*' commendable an advantage, that he resolved to 
" improve it with his utmost care, upon which in 
** his nature he was too much intent ; and, in order 
•* to that, he was so much reserved and retired, that 
" he was scarcely ever heard of, till by his address 
" and dexterity he had gotten a very rich wife in 
" the city, against aU the recommendation and coun- 
** ten^nce and authority of the court, which was 
** thoroughly engaged on the behalf of Mr Crofts, 
" and which used tobe successftd, in that age, against 
« any opposition. He had the good fortune to have 
'' an alliance and fiiendship with Dr Morely, who 
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*' had assist^ and instructed him in the reading 
many good booksj to which his natural parts and 
promptitude inclined him, especially the poets ; 
and at the age when other men used to give over 
writing verseis (for he was near thirty years When 
he first engaged himself in that exercise, at least 
that he was known to do so,) he surprised the town 
with two or three pieces of that kind ; as if a tenth 
muse had been newly bom to cherish drooping 
poetry .The doctor at that time brought him into 
*^that company which was most celebrated for good 
** conversation ; where he was received and esteem- 
ed with great applause and respect. He was a 
very pleasant discourser in earnest and in jest, and 
** therefore very grateful to all kind of company, 
« where he was not the less esteemed for being very 
*^ rich. 

** He had been even nursed in parliaments, where 
*• he sat when he was very young ; and so, when 
they w6r6 resumed again (after a long intermis- 
sion,) he appeared in those assemblies with great 
advantage ; having a graceful way of speaking 
"and by thinking much on several arguments 
*^ (which his temper and complexion, that had much 
** of melancholic, inclined him to,) he seemed often 
" to speak upon the sudden, when the occasion had 
" only administered the opportunity of saying what 
** he had thoroughly considered, which gave a great 
** lustre to all he said ; which yet was rather of de- 
light than weight. There needs no more be said 
to extol the excellence and power of his wit, and 
pleasantness of his conversation, than that it was 
of magnitude enough to cover a world of very 
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<* greot faults ; that is, so to cover them, that they 
<< were not taken notice of to his reproach, viz. a 
<* narrowness in his nature to the lowest degree ; an 
*^ abjectness and want of courage to support him in 
*< any virtuous undertaking ; an insinuating, and 
servile flattery to the height the vainest and most 
imperious nature could be contented with ; that it 
preserved and won his life from those who were 
''most resolved to take it, and in an occasion in 
'' which he ought to have been ambitious to have 
lost it ; and then preserved him again from the re- 
proach and contempt that was due to him for so 
preserving it, and for vindicating it at. such a pmce 
that it had power to reconcile him tOr those whom 
<' he had most offended and provoked ; and continu- 
'' ed to his age with that rare felicity, that his com«. 
" pany was acceptable where his spirit was odious ; 
'' and he was at least pitied where he was most de- 
« tested.'^ 

Such is the account of Clarendon ; on which it 
may not be improper to make some remarks. 

*^ He was very little known till he had obtained a 
** rich wife in the city/* 

He obtained a rich wife about the age of three- 
and-twenty ; an age, before which few men are con- 
^icuous much to their advantage. He was known, 
however, in parliament and at court; and, if he 
spent part of his time in privacy, it is not uni^ason* 
able to suppose, that he endeavoured the improve- 
ment of his mind as well as of his fortune. 

That Clarendon might misjudge the motive of his 
retirement is the more probable, because he has evi- 
dently mistaken the commencement of his poetry. 
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which he supposes him not to have attempted before 
thirty. As Ms first pieces were perhaps not printed, 
the succession of his compositions was not known ; 
and Clarendon, who cannot be imaged to have 
been Teiy studious of poetry, did not rectify his 
tmt opinion by consulting Waller^s book. 

Clarendon observes, that he was introduced to 
the wits of the age by Dr Morley ; but the writer 
of his Life relates that he was already among them, 
when, heaering a noise in the street, and enquiring 
the cause, they found a son of Ben Jonson under an 
arrest This was Morely, whom Waller set free at 
the expence of one hundred pounds, took him into 
the country as director of his studies, and then pro- 
cured him admission mto the company of the friends 
of literature. Of this fact Clarendon had a nearer 
knowledge than the biographer, and is therefore 
more to be credited. 

The account of Waller^s parliamentary eloquence 
is seconded by Burnet, who, though he calls him 

the delight of the house,^' adds, that ** he was on* 

ly concerned to say that Which should make him 
*' be applauded ; he never laid the business of the 

house to heart, being a vain and empty, though 

a witty, man." 

Of his insinuation and flattery it is not unreason- 
able to believe that the truth is told. Ascham, in 
his elegant description of those whom in modem 
language we term wits, says, that they are open flat- 
terers, and privy mockers. Waller shewed a little 
of both, when, upon sight of the duchess of New- 
castle's verses on the death of a stag, he dedared 
that he would give all his own compositions to have 
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wtitten them, and, bang charged with the exorbi- 
tance of his adulation, answered, that ^^ nothing was 
'^ too much to be given, that a laidy might be saved 
" from the disgrace of such a vile performance,** 
This, however, was no very mischievous or very 
unusual deviation from truth : had his hypocrisy 
been confined to such transactions, he might have 
been forgiven, though not praised ; for who forbears 
to flatter an author or a lady ? 

Of the laxity of his political principles, and the 
weakness of his resolution, he experienced the nar 
tural efiPect, by losing the esteem of every party* 
From Cromwell he had only his recall ; and front 
Charles the Second, who delighted in his company, 
he obtained only the pardon of his relation Hamp* 
den, and the safety of Hampden's son. 

As far as conjecture can be made from the whole 
of his writing, and his conduct, he was habitually 
and deliberately a friend to noonarchy. His devia- 
tion toward democracy proceeded fitnn his connec- 
tion with Hampden, for whose sake he prosecuted 
Crawley with great . bitterness ; and the invective 
which he pronounced on that occal^on was so popu<^ 
lar, that twenty thousand copies are said by hi$ bio- 
grapher to have been sold in one day* 

It is confessed that his faults still left him many 
friends, at least many companions. His convivial 
power of pleasing is universally acknowledged ; but 
those who conversed with him intimately, found 
him not only passionate, especially in his old ag^, 
but] resentful ; so that the interposition of friends 
was sometimes necessary. 

His wit and his poetry naturally connected him 



wkh the polite writers of his time : he was joiited 
with Lord Bbdkhimst in the translation of Comeil.- 
le'i Pompey, and is said to have added his help to 
that of Cowley, in the original draught of the Re- 
bearsaL 

The care of his fortune, which Clasendon imputes 
to him in a degree little less than criminal, was 
either not constant or not successful ; .for, having 
inherited a patrimony of three thousand five hun- 
dred pounds a-year in the time of James the First, 
and augmented it at least by one wealthy^marriage, 
he left, about the time of the revolution, an income 
^f not more than twelve or thirteen hundred ; which, 
when the difierent value of money is reckoned, will 
be found perhaps not more than a fourth part of 
what he once possessed. 

> Of this diminution, part was the consequence of 
the gifts whidi he was forced to scatter, and the fine 
wMeh he was condemned to pay at the detection of 
his plot ; and if his estate, as is related in his life, 
was sequestrated, he had probably contracted debts 
when he lived in exile ; for we are told, that at Paris 
he lived in splendor, and was the only Englishman, 
except the lord St Albans, that kept a table. 

His unlucky plot compelled him to sell a thousand 
a-year ; of the waste of the rest there is no account, , 
exc^t that he is confessed by his biographer to have 
%efen a bad economist. He seems to have deviated 
from the common practice ; to have been a border 
in his first years, and a squanderer in his last. 

Of his course of studies, or choice of books, no- 
thing is known more than that he professed himself 
unable to read Chapman's translation of Homer 
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if^hout rapture. His opinion conceriiln^ this duty 
of a poet is contained in hik declaratk>n, that << )r 
^ would blot from his works any line that did liot 
« contain isome motive to virtue.* 

The characters by which Waller intended to 
distinguish hiii writing, aj'e sprightMness and dig- 
nity : in his smallest pieces, he endeavourer to be 
gay; in the larger to be great Of his airy and light 
productionf^f the chief source is gallantry, that at* 
tentive* reverence of female exceUenoe wfaidi has 
descended to us from the gothic ages. As bis 
poems are commonly occasicmal, and his addresses 
personal, he was not so liberally supj^ed with grand 
as with soft images ; for beauty is more easQy found 
than magnanimity. 

The delicacy which he cditivated, restrains him 
to a certain nicety and caution, even when he writes 
upon the slightest inatter. He has, therefore, in his 
whole volume, nothing burlesque, and seldom any 
thing ludicrous or familiar. He seems always to 
do his best ; though his subjects are 0ften unworthy 
of his care. 

It is not easy to think without some contempt 
on an author, who is growing illustrious in his own 
opinion, by verses, at one time '' to a kdy who can 
*< do any thing but sleep when she pleases," at an* 
other, ^* to a lady who can sleep when she pleases ;" 
now, ^^ to a lady on her passing through a crowd of 
people ;" then, *< on a braid of divers colours wov- 
en by four fair ladies ; " on a tree cut in paper f 
or, " to a lady, from whom he received the copy of 
" two verses on the paper-tree, which for mmff- 
'* years had been missing." 
Genius now and then produces a lucky trifle. 
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We itilirMd tiie dove of Aiuuxmh^ ^aod q^anroitr 
of CatuUUs; and a iimtor imtividly pleases himself 
idf witha peiformande^ which owes .ncyihiiig totke 
ftufcgect But oompositioiis merdy pnetty, have the 
£ite of other pietty tilings, and are quitted in time 
for sbmething uMful ; the^r are flowers fragrant and 
fidr, bttt of lEAiort duration : or they are blossoms to 
be valued only as they foretell fruits. 

Among Waller^s little poems, are some which 
their excellency ought to secure from oblivion ; as» 
to Amcret^ comparing the di£ferent modes of regard 
with which he looks on her and Sacfaarissat and 
the verses on love» that begin^ anger inhiiaty voords 
and bhws. 

In others he is not equally successful; some- 
times his thoughts are deficient, and sometimes his 
expression. 

The numbers are ilot always musical ; as, 

Fsir Vennis, in ihj ioft arms 

The fod of rage confine ; 
Fixikj widspen are the df0n^ 

Whidx only cm dircrt his fierce demgsu 
What though he Irown, and to tumult do incline; 

Thou the fiame 

Kindled in his breast caii'st tatne 
With that snow which munelted lies on thine. 

He seldom indeed fetches an amorous sentiment 
from the depths of science ; his thoughts are for the 
most part easily understood^ and his images such as 
the superficies of nature readily supplies ; he has a 
just claim to popularity, because he writes to com- 
mon degrees of knowledge; and is fi:ee at lenit fit>m 
philosophical pedantry, unless perhaps the end of a 
song to the Sun may be expected, in which he is 

▼OL. IX, a 
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too muckaiCisferniGW* To wUdi im^.b^.^M 
the simile cf JJbe pBlin in the Yjeises on her p^^sw^ 
thtougb a crowd ; and aline in amoie serious poem 
on the Restoration, about vipens and tKade^ .which 
can oa\j be understood \j those who happen to 
know the composition of the ??hexiaca* 

His thoughts are sometimes hyperbolicaU and his 
images unnatural : 

* 

^-The plants admir^, 
iSo less tiian those of old did Orpheus' lyre : 
If she sit down^ with tops all tow'rds her b0W*d ; 
They tfmnd aWot her into arboun crowd : 
Or if she waB(s, in even ranks they standi . 
Like some well-marshaVd and obsequious band* 

In another place : 

Wtiile in the park I singj the listenitig deer 
Attend my passion, and fotget to fear : 
When to die beeches I report ny flame. 
They bow their heads, as if they fdit the same; 
To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers. 
With loud complaints they answer me in sbivweis. 
To thee a wild and cruel soul is givim, . 
More deaf than trees, and prouder than the Heaven ! 

On the head of a stag : 

O fertile head ! whidi every year 
Could such a crop of wonder bear ? 

The teemteg Bartli cEd never bnngi 

So soon, so hard, so hug^ a thing: a 

Which might it never have been east. 

Each year's gfowth^ added to the last. 

These lofty branches had supply'd 

The Earth'4 bpM aonfn )prod^|^kma pnde; 

Heaven with these e^gaea had been 

\Vben mouittaios btop'd on mountains fiubi 
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Sometimes hating suooeeded vtthe flnt pait, he 
make&t al fbeble conilu slioTi: Ititke i^6ng of *^ SaUia- 
" ristea*tf anfl Attioiiefs fMendshlp,* th6 two \^t stan- 
zas ought to haveheen omitted. 

His images of gaQantry ase not always in the 
highest Aegitee delicate. 

Tken riiall my love this douiit displace, 
• And gtin sock triut that I may eome 

And banqvat •ometiniea on thy fiice. 
But nake my constant meals at home. . 

Sop9e applications may be thought too i^pmote 
and uBConaequential ; as in the verses on the lady 
dandng: 

The son in figures such as these 
Joys with the moon to play : 

To the sweet strains they advance. 
Which do result from their own spheres ; 

As this nymph'sdance 
Moves with the nwabara wMdi riie heaiB. 

■ 

Sometimes a thought, wMch might perhaps fill 
a distich, is expanded and attenuated till it grows 
weak and almost evanescent. 

Chloris ! since first our calm of peace 

Was frighted hence^ this good we find. 
Your favours with your fears increase. 

And growing misdiiefs mske y^m kind.^ 

So the fjur tree/ which atBl ptieserves .; v [ . . 

Her ftuit, and state^. while no wind hkwv ' 
In stcnrms from that uprightness sweryeai > . 

And the glad earth about her strows 

With treasure from her yielding boi^s. 

'■.■•• • ■ -■ • ' , 

HiB iniages.aro not alwuya^ distinct. ;.as» in the 
following passive, he- eonfiMinds love as a person 
with love as a passion ; 
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Some other ti^phSj wkb odours &iii|t» 
And pencil 8k>w» may Cupid painty , 
And a weak heart m.time destroy ; 
She has a stamp, and prints the boy i 
Can, with a single look, inffame ' * 
Th(» ebdest breiist; Hie rcKkflt tatne. > 



His sallies of casual flattiery ire soni^^times elegant 
and happy, as that m retiirn Jiir the sib)er pen ; 
add sometimes empty lund tiiffing, as that npoft 
ihe card torn by ike queen. Thiere a*e a few lines 
written in the Duchesses Tasso^ which he is said by 
Fenton to have kept a summer under correction. 
It happened to Waller^ as to others, tJn^t hii^ eticeess 
was hot always in proportion td his laboitf : 

df these petty ocmipositioiis, neith^ the beauties 
iibr the faults deserve 'much attention. The amo- 
tous verses have this to recommend them, that they 
are less hyjierbolical than those of some other poets. 
Waller is not always at the last gasp; he does not 
die of a frown, nor live upon a smile: There is 
however, too much lotcj fend too many trifles. 
Little things ai*e itiade too important; and the 
empire of fceaiity is represented as exerting its in- 
fluence fiirtlier than can be allowed by the multi- 
piidty of human passions, and the variety of hu- 
man wants. Such books, therefore* may be consid- 
ered as shewing the worid under a false appearance ; 
and, feo fai- as they obtain credit from thfe young and 
unexperifefacedj a^ misleiiding expectation; and mis- 
guiding practice* 

Of his nobler and more weiglity performance, 
the greater part is panegyrical : for of praise he was 
veify lavish, as is bbserved by his imitator^ Lord 
Lansddwne. 
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No latyr itilkf widrfti tilt hiftilw'd gtoMi, 

But queens and httmnes, kiogs «iid gede abound'; 

Glory and aims a|id love are all: the seiind. 

In the first poem, on the danger of the Prince 
on the coast of Spidiif there is a pumle and ridi- 
culous mentim) of Arion at the beginning ; and tiie 
last paragrapl^ on the Cable» is in part ridiculoiisly 
noKefii^ and in part ridiculously tumid. The poem» 
bow^yer, is such as may be justly praised, without 
inuch allowfince for the state of our poetry cuid lan- 
guage at that time. 

The two iie:H;t poem^ ave upoQ the king's bdia* 
viour at the death of Buddin^am, imd, upon his 
nary. 

He ha^^ in the first, used the pagan deities with 
|;i«it propriety: 

Twas want of sueh a precedent as this 
Made the old heathens ^ratne ^Ir gods amiss. 

In the poem on the navy, those lines are very- 
noble which suppose the king's power secure agiainst 
a second deluge ; so noble, that it were almost cri- 
mixjal to remark the mistake of centre for surface, 
or to say that the empire of the sea would be worth 
Jitde if it were not t^at the waters terminatje in 
land. 

The poem upon Salle has forcible sentiments; 
but <;he conclusion is feeble. That on the " repairs 
of St Paurs,** has something vulgar , and obvious ; 
auch as the. n^eqition of Amphion ; and something 

violent apd harsh ; as, 

ft ...... . 

So all out tninds yvUSi his obms^re tograc^ 
The Gentiles' great apostle^ and deface 
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/ Those Mito-db$imriiiq;>dkdiiliia^ ::^3 ^ 

Seon'd to oonfitm aEE^^fdM; faim agtfiB : 
Which th? glad saint shakes off at hk oonwiaQdj, 
A9 once the viper from his sacred hand^ 
So joys the aged oak^ when we divide 
' The creeping ivy ftmnhis^Riju^d ride. ^ • '» 

Of the two last couplets, th^ first is extravagant^ 
and the second mean. 

His praise of the queen is too much exaggeriated ; 
and the thought, that she ** saves lovers, T)y Ciittrng 
^* off hope, as gangrenes are cured by lopping the 
** limb,'* presents nothing to the mind but disgust 
ajid horror. 

Of the battle of the Summer Islands, it seems not 
6asy to say whether it is intended to raise terror or 
merriment. The beginning is too splendid for j^st, 
and the conclusion too light for seriousness. Trie 
versification is studied, the scenes are diligehtly 
displayed, and the images artfully amplified; -but, 
as it ends neither in Joy nor sorrow, it will scarcely 
be read a second time. . 

The panegyric upon Cromwell has obtained 
firom the public a very liberal dividend of praise^; 
which however cannot be said to have been unjust- 
ly lavished ; for such a series of verses hfJtd rarely 
appeared before in the lEnglish language. Of th^ 
lines some are grand, some are graceful, and all are 
musical. There 13 now and then a feeble verse or a 
trifling thought ; but its great fayilt is the choice 
of its hero. 

The poem of the war with Spain begins writb 
lines more vigorous and striking than Waller is ac- 
customed to produce. The succeeding parts are 
variegated with better passages and worse. There 



18 iometliing too teittehed in the eomparison of 
the Spanuunii drawing tlie English on, by sriuting 
St Lucar with cannon, to lambs awakening the lion 
by bleating. The fate of the marquis and his lady, 
who were burnt in their shifH would have moved 
mor^, bid the poet not made him die like the 
phoenix» because he had spices about him, nor ex- 
pressed their affection and their end by aconc^it at 
Quce fidse and vulgar I 

* > 

Alive, in equal flames of love they bum'di 
An4 now together are to ashes toni'd. 

The verses to Charles, on his return, were doubt- 
less intended to counterbalance the panegyric on 
CromwelL If it has been thought inferior to that 
w^h which it is naturally compared, the cause of 
its defieience has been already remarked. 

The riwiaining pieces it is not necessary to exa- 
mine singly. They mu9t be supposed to have faults 
and beauties of the same kind with the rest The 
saored poems, however, deserve particular regard ; 
they were the work of Waller^s declining life, of 
those hours in which he looked upon the fame and 
the folly of the time past, with the sentiments which 
his great predecessor Petrarch bequeathed to poste- 
rity, upon his review of that love and poetry which 
h^y^ given him immortality. 

That natural jealousy which makes every man un* 
willing to allow much excellence in another, always 
produces a disposition to believe that the mind grows 
old with the body ; and that he, whom we are now 
forced to confess superior, is hastening daily to a 
level with ourselves. By delighting to think this 
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of the liying, we kam to thiafeil of the dttd; md 
F^dtcm, with 3II his kkidaew for Walter, hu tile 
liick to mark the exact time what his ^^us passed 
the zemthf which he places at his fift^^fifth year. 
This js to allot the mind but a small portioD. InteU 
leeiual deeay is doubtiess net iinocHiimeii; but it 
seeins not to be universat Newton waain his eighty* 
fifth year improving his cfanmology, a few days 
before his death ; and Waller appeacs nat» in my 
opinion, to have lost at eighty-two any part of his 
poetical power. 

His sacred poems do not please like some of his 
oth^r works; but b^Mfe the &tal fi%-fiye> had he 
writt^ on the same sub^ects^ his sDooess would 
hardly have been b^ter« 

It has been the frequent lamentation of good men» 
that verse h^^ been too little applied to the purposes 
of ^worship, and many attempts have been made to 
anifnate. devotion by pious.poetry. . That they have 
v^ seldom attaii^ their end is sufficiently known^ 
and it pi^y not be improper to ^iquire why th^ 
have njiscarried. 

Let no piou9 ear be offended if I adva^ce, in op* 
position to many authorities, that poetical devotion 
cannot often please. The doctrines of religion may 
indeed be defended in a didactic poem ; and he 
who has the happy power of arguing in verse, will 
not lose it because his subject is sacred A poet may 
describe the beauty and the grandeur. of nature^ 
the flowers of the spring, and the harvests of au* 
tumn, the vidssitudes of the tide, and the rev<du-» 
tions of the sky, and praise the Maker lor 14s workfe, 
in lines which no reader shall ]ay aside. . The sujbjeet 



of tbe ditptttation is not piety, but the motives to 
piety ; that of the descriptiou is not Grod, but the 
works of Godt 

Contemplative piety, or the intercourse betwee^i 
God and the human soul^ cannot be poetical. Man, 
admitted to implore the mercy of his Creator, and 
plead the merits of his Redeemer, is already in a 
higher state than poetary can confer 

The essence of poetry is invention ; such inven« 
tion as, by producing something unexpected, surr 
prises and delights. The topics of devotion are 
few, and bdtng few are universally known ; but, few 
as they are^ they can be made no more ; they can 
receive no grace from novelty of sentiment, and 
very little from novelty of expression. 

Poetry pleases by exhibiting an idea more grate- 
ful to the mind than thmga themselves afiford. This 
efi^t proceeds from the display of those parts of 
nature which attract, and the ccmcealment of 
fliose whidi repel the imagination: but refigion 
must be showed as it is : sup{HnBSsion and addition 
equally corrupt it ; and sudi as it is, it is known 
already. 

From poetry the read^ justly expects, and from 
good poetry alwajrs obtains, the enlargement of 
his comprehension and elevatioi) of his fancy ; but 
this is rardy to be hoped by Christians from metrical 
devotion* Whatever is great, desirable, or tremen- 
dous, is comprised in the name of the Supreme 
Beii^. Omnipotence cannot be exalted ; infinity 
cannot be amplified ; perfection cannot be improved. 

The employments of pious meditation are faith, 
thanksgiving repentance, and supplication. Faith^ 
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faivariably uniform, cannot be invested by ^ftim^ 
with deccrmtions. Thanksgiving, the n)6^ jch/foS 
of all holy effiiiuons, yet addressed to a Being wilhi 
out passions, is confined to a few modes, a^d'is'to 
be felt rather than expressed. Repentance, trefi^ 
Ming in the presence of the judge, is not at IcSstiM 
for ca^nces and epithets. Supjritieation o^nian tti 
man may diffiise itself through many topics' of 
persuasion ; but supplication to God cbn onJtf cry 
for m«cy. • 

C^^entiments purely rdigious,it willbe fbutid that 
liiemost shnple expression is the most sublime. !Pot6t^ 
ry loses its lus<te and its power, because ft is spplied" 
to the decoration of something more exc^kit thaiy 
itself. All that pious verse can do is to help ^the 
memory, and delight the ear, and for thes^ purpbbes 
it may be veiy useful ; but it supplies nothing to 
the mind. The ideas of christian theolo^ •are too 
i^ple foe eloquence, too sacred for ficti6n, and' too 
majestic fo^ ornament; to recommend 'them by- 
toopes and figures, is to magnify by a cmicavi? 
mirror the sddereal hemisphere. v: ' 

As much of Waller^s reputation was owing to the 
softness and smothness of his numbers ; it is proper 
to consider those minute particulars to whi<^h a 
versifier must attend. «* • ^ 

He certainly very much excellM irl smobthnesd 
most of the writers who wer^ living when his poetr Jj^ 
commenced. The poets of Elisabeth had attiin&d 
an art of modulation, whiehwi^ afterw^dh neglect- 
ed or forgotten. Fairfax was acknowledged by him 
as his model ; and he n&ight have studied vfiih ad- 
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if«iailagev||i« po^n ofDaviest^ whiob^ though mete- 
fy fdooloeopbical, yet seldom leaves the ear ungnu 
tifled. 

. But he wM rather smooth than strong; of the 
h3i resounding line, whidi Pope attributes ta. 
Dryden^ be has given very few examples. The: 
critioal dffdttoii has given the jfMraise of sti^ngth to 
Denham j and of sweetness to Waller. 

^ His exeellence of versification has some abated 
ments. He uses the expletive do very frequently ;' 
and) though he lived to see it almost universally 
i^ecstid, was not more careful to avoid it in his last 
Qimipositiolis than in his first. Prase had given 
bjiu cesKddence ; and fin^tmg the wodd satisfied^ he 
satisQed himself.- 

•>His rhymes are sometimes weak words: m is 
found to rpake the rhyme twice in ten lines^ and 
oecurs often as a rhyme through his book. 

< Hifl^ double rhymes, in heroic verse, have been 
eetiswed by Mrs PhiHps^ who was bis rival in the* 
translation of Comeille's Pompey ; and move fkvit» 
might be found, were not tiie enquiry bdo w at* 
telition. 

■ 

He sc»ietimes uses the obsolete tormmi^iQii of 
veibs,'as waweth, affeoteth; and sometime retains 
the final syllable of the pr^eritey as mmstedi sup- 
pa$ed, of vrhidk I know not whether it is not to 
the detriment of our language that we .have totally 

Kgeeted them- 
Of triplets he is ^aringibut he did not wholly 

♦ Sir John Davies intituled, '* ^osee teipsum. This Oracle 
^'^expoundecl in two elegies: 1. Of Humkn Knowledge: ^l 
** Of the soule of man, and the immortalite thereof, 1509." R. 
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fofbeftr them ; of sm dlennflrine be bus gHrm n^ 
0xample( 

The general character of his poetry is elegance 
and gaiety. He^ never pathetic^ and yery rarefy 
fublime. He ^eems neither to have had a mind 
VfMch elevated by nature, nor amjdifii^ by l/earmng. 
His thooghts are such as a liberal conversation eaad 
large acquaintance with life would easily supply. 
They bwi howevet then, perhaps, that grace of no* 
velty whidi they are now often supposed to wmt 
by those who, having already found them iQ later 
books, do not know or enquire who produced tl^m 
first This treatm^it is unjust Let not the an- 
ginal author lose by his imitators. 

Praise^ however, should be due before it is given. 
T^he author of Waller's life ascribes tp him the first 
practice pf what Erythreeus and some late critic§ 
cs^l alliteration, of using In the same verse many 
words beginning with the same letter. But this 
knack, whatever be its value, was so frequeiit among 
early writers, that Gascoigne, a writer of the six^ 
teenth century, warns the young poet against 
affecting it : Shakespeare, in the Midsummer Nighf s 
Dream, is supposed to ridicule it ; and in another 
play the Sonnet of Hdiofemes, fully displays it^ 

He borrows too many of his sentiments and xjlvih 
trations fix)m the old , mythology, for which it is 
vain to plead the example of ancient poet;s. The dei? 
ties, which they introduced so frequently, were con^ 
sidered as realities, so far as to be received by the 
imagination, whatever sober reason might eveii then 
determine. But of these images time has tarnish- 
ed the splendour, A fiction^ not mly detected but 
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despis^; caii never aflbrd a soHd haoAa to any po* 
idtipn, though sometimes it may furnish a tranttent 
aUusion» or slight illustration. No modern mon- 
sirch can he much exalted by hearing that» as Her* 
bales had his Bub, he has his navy. 

But of the praise of Waller, th<Agh much may 
be taken away, much will remain ; for it cannot be 
denied that he added something to our elegance of 
diction, and something tb our propriety of thought ; 
and to him may be appliled what Tasso-said^ wilii 
^ual spirit and justice^ of himself and Gtlanu, 
when having perused the Pastor Fido; he cried out, 
^* If he had hot read Aminta, he had not excelled if 
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, As Walli}B professed bimadf to have learned^ 
art of versification from Fairfax, it has been thought 
proper to subjoin a spedmen of his work, which, 
after Mr Hoole's translation, wiU perhsqps not.be 
soon reprinted. By knowing the state in which 
Waller found our poetry, the reader may judge how 
much he improved it i 

T ' " 

' •* • ^ t ■■ • \ 

I* 

Ertninia's steed (this while) bis mistreisse bbre 
Ttir^agh forrests thicke among the shadie treene. 
Her feeble hapd jthe Midle raises foreloife, 
Halfe in a swoune she was for fear I weene ; 
But her (tit courser spared nere the more, - , . 

To beare her through the desart w^oods unseene 

Of her strong foes, that chas'd her through the plaime. 

And still purstt'd, but still pursu'd in vaine, 

II. 
Like as the wearie hounds at last retire, 
Windlesse, displeased, from the fruitless chase^ 
When the slie beast Tapisht in bush and brire. 
No art nor pains canrowse out of his placer 
The christian knighta so fall of shame and ire 
Returned backe, with faint and wearie pace ! 

Yet still the fearfull dame fled, swift as winde, ^ 

Nor euer staid, nor euer lookt bdiinde 

III. 

Through thicke and thinne^ all night, all day, she driued, 

Withouten comfort, companie, or guide« 

Her plaints and teares with eoery thought reuiued. 

She heard and saw her greefes, but nought beside. 

But when the sunne his burning chariot diued 

In Thetis waue, and wearie teame vntide. 

On lordan's sandie banks her course she staid^ 
At lasty there downe she light, and downe she laid. 

IV. 

Her teares, her drinke j her food, her sorrowings, 

TUs was her diet that vnhappie night : 

But sleepe (that sweet repose and quiet brings) 
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Spred foortb Im tender, aoft, end nimble wiiigfl^ 

In his dull armes foulding the virgin bright ; 
And lone, his mother, end tlie graces kept 
Strong Witch and waide, while this ftk ladfe slept. 

V. 

The birds aliirakte her with their morning song. 

Their warbling musice pearst her tender eare, 

The murmuring brookes and whistling windes among 

The ratling boughes, and leauesi their parts did beare ; 

Her eies vndos'd beheld the groue^ alodg 

Of swaines and shepherd groomes, that dwellings weare : 
And that sweet noise, birds, vrinds, and watefs sent, 
Prouokt again the virgin to lament 

VI. 

Her plaints were interrupted with a sound. 

That seem'd from thickest bushes to proceed ; 

Some iolly'^ shepherd sung a Itistie round, 

And to his voice had tun'd his oaten reed ; 

Thither she went, an old man there she found, 

(At whose right hand his little flock did feed) 
Sat making baskets his three sonnes among. 
That leam'd their father's art, and learned his song. 

VII. 

Beholding one in shining armes appeare. 

The sedie man and his were sore dismaid : 

But sweet Erminia oomforted their ftar^ 

Her vental vp, her visage open laid. 

You happy folke, of heau'n beloued deare. 

Work on (quoth she) upon your harmlesse traid. 
These dreadful armes I beare no warfiure bring 
To your sweet toile, nor those sweet times you sing. 

VIII. 

But father, since this land, these townes and towres, 
Bestroyed are with sword, with fire and spoile, * 
How may it be unhurt, that y6u and yours 
In safUe thus, applie your harmlesse toile ? ^ 
My Sonne (quoth he) this pore estate of ours 
Is eucr safe from storm of warlike broile ; 
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This wikkmesae doA ys in saftie kttfe. 
No thundering drum, no tnimpet breaks our aleepei 

IX. 
tiaply iiut heaa'ns defeiKie and shield of right. 
Doth lone the innocence of simple swains^ 
The thunder bolts on highest mountains light. 
And seld or tieuer strike the lower plaines : 
So kings have cause to fefure Bellonaes might, 
Not they whose sweet and toile their dinner gain^j 
Nor evergreedie soldier was entised 
By pouertie, neglected and despised. 

X 
O Pouertie, chefe of the heau nly brood, 
tiearer to me than wealth or kingly crotime 1 
No wish for honour, thirst of others good. 
Can moue my heart, contented with mine ownie : 
We quench our thirst with water of this flood. 
Nor fear we poison should therein be throwne : 
These little flocks of sheepe and tender goates 
Giue milke for food, and wo6l to make us coatdd; 

ir. 

We little wish, we need biit little wealth; 
From cold and hunger vs to cloath and feed ; 
These are my sonnes, their care preserues from stealth 
Their father's flocks, nor servants moe I need : 
Amid these groues I walke oft for my health. 
And to the fishes, birds, and beastes giue heed. 

How they are fed, in forest, spring, and lake, ' . 

And their contentment for ensample take. 

XIL 
l^ime was for each one hath his doting timl^. 
These siluer locks were golden tresses than 
That countrie life 1 hated as a crimie, 
And from the forests sweet contentment ran. 
To Memphis' stately pallace would I dime. 
And there became the mightie caliphe's man^ 

And though I but a simple gardner weave. 

Yet could I make abuses, see and heai^ 
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XIIL 
Entised on with hope of future gsine, 
I suffred long what did my foule disploafe ; 
But when my youth was spent^ my hope was vaine, 
I felt my native strength at last decrease ; 
I gan my losse of lustie yeeres complaine. 
And widit I had enjoyed the countries peace ; 
I bod the court farewell, and with content 
My later age here have I quiet spent 

XIV. 
While thus he spake, Brminiahusht and stiM 
His wise discourses heard, with great attention. 
His speeches graue those' idle fancies kill. 
Which in h» troubled soule bred such dissention ; 
After much thought reformed was her will. 
Within those woods to dwell was her intention. 

Till fcH-tune shoyild occasion new afford. 

To tume her home to her desired Lord. 

XV. 
She siud therefore, O shepherd fortunate ! 
That troubles some didst whilom feele and proue. 
Yet Jiuest now in this contented state. 
Let my mishap thy thoughts to pitie moue. 
To entertaine me as a willing mate 
{n shepherds life, which I admire and loue ; 

Within these pleasant groues perchance my hart 

Of her discomforts may unload some part. 

XVL 
If gold or wealth of most esteemed deare. 
If iewels rich, thou diddest hold in prise. 
Such store thereof, such plentie have I seen. 
As to a greedie minde might well suffice : 
With that downe trickled many a siluer teare. 
Two christall streames fell from her watrie eies ; 

Part of her sad misfortunes than she told. 

And wept, and with her wept that shepherd old. 

xvn. 

With speeches kinde, he gan the virgin deare 
Towards his cottage gently home 15 guide ; 
His aged wife there made her homely cheare, 

VOL- IX. T 
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Yet welcomde her ; and plast her by her side. 
The princesse dond a poore pastoraes geare^ 
A kerchief course upon her head she tide ; 
But yet her gestures and her lookes (I gesse) 
Were such as ill beseem'd^a sheperdesse. 

. xvni. 

Not those rude ganncBts could* obicpre^ «iid hide 
The heau'nly beautie of her angels ikce> 
Nor was her princely ofspring damnifide. 
Or ought disparag'd^ by those labours bace ; 
Her little flocks to pasture would die guide. 
And milk her goates^ and in their folds them place> . 
Both cheese and butter could she make, and frame 
Her selfe to please the shepherd and his dame. 
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\}f Mb John FIqhfret nothing is known hot 
from a^slight and bonfiised account prefixed to his 
poems by a nameless firioMl ; who relates^ that he 
was the son of the Bev. Mr Pom6et» rector of 
Luton, in: Bedfordshire ; that he was bred at Cam^ 
bridge? ; entered into orders, and was reoiof of 
Maiden in Bedforddiire, and might havis risen in 
tbe church ; but tiiat, when he applied to Dr Comp- 
ton bishop of London, for institution to a living of 
conidderable value, to which he had been present- 
ed, he found a troublesome obstruction raised by a 
malicious interpretation of some passage in his Choice; 
from which it was inferred, that he considered hap- 
piness as more likely to be found in the con\pany c£ 
a mistress than of a wife. 

This reproach was easily obliterated : for it had 
happened to Pomfret as to almost all other men 
who plan schemes oflife ; he had departed from his 
purpose, and was then married. 

* He was of Queen's College there^ and, by the University* 
register, appears to have taken his Bachelor's degree in l684, and 
and his Master's 1698. H.— His Father was of Trinity. C. 
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The malice of his enemies had however a very 
fatal jQo^sequence : the delay constrained his attend- 
ance in London, where he caught the smallpox, and 
died in 1703, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

He published his poems in 1699 ; and has been 
always the favourite of that class 6£ readers, who, 
without vanity or criticism, seek only their own a- 
musement ' 

His Choice exhibits a i^ystem of life adapted to 
common notions, aiid equal to common expecta** 
lions ; such a state as affords plenty and tranquil- 
ity, without exclusion of intellectual pleasures^ 
Perhaps no eopipontion in our langutig? has beAi 
oftener perused than Fomfret'fr Choice. 

In his other poems there is an easy volubility; the 
pleasure of smodlb metfe is aflbrdted W the e«r, Obk 
the mind isnot oppressed with pcoideiMis, at eotpKog** 
led with intricate, sentiment He pleases *maiiy^; 
and he who pleases many must have some -isfedat 
ofmerit. 
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Ol^ the eilrl cdTDmset the character has been drawn 
so higAjr mA so elegantly by Pfiof)'. to whom he 
wss familiarly kttoWn, dlafc nothing caii be added 
illy a caBual hand ; and^ as its author is so generally 
read, it wcmld be nselesi offidkmsness to transcribe it 

CifAftLES Sackville was bom January 24, 1637. 
Having been educated under a private tutor, he tra- 
velled int6 Italy, and returhed a little before the 
restoration. He was chosen into the ^let yAt^s,* 
ment that was called, for Eaiit Grinstedd in Sussex, 
and soon becanii^ a fayottiite of Charles the ^ond ; 
but undertook no public employment, being too 
eager of the riotous and licentious pleasures which 
young men of high rank, who aspired to be thought 
wits, at that time imagined themselves kititled to 
indulge. 1 - 

One of these frolics has, by the haduslary of Wood, 
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come down to posterity. Sackville, who was then 
Lord Buckhurst, with Sir Charles Sedley and Sir 
Thomas Ogle, got drunk at the Cock in Bow-street, 
by Covent-garden, and, going into the balcony, ex- 
posed themselves to the populace in very indecent 
postures. At last, as they grew wanner, Sedly 
stood forth naked, and harangued the populace in 
such profane language, that the public indignation 
was awakened : the crowd attempted tafexrce the 
door, and, being repulsed, drove in the performers 
with 9tones, and broke the windows of fte house. 

For this misdemeanour they were indicted, and 
Sedley was fined five hundred pounds : wiiat was 
tiie sentence of the other is not known. Sedley 
employed Killigrew and another to produrea re- 
mission irom the' km^; but (niavk the fiicsrid^i^ 
of the dissolute !y they begged the fine ^r theHir 
selves, and exacted it t6 the last groat: ''* 

In 1665, Lord Buckhur&t ^tended' the duke of 
York as a volunteer in the Dutch war ;r4tnd *W4s in 
the battle of June 8, when eighteen great Dutch 
ships w^re taken, fourteen: otha*s were destroyed, 
and Opckfcmi the admiral, who engaged the duke, 
was blown up beside hhn, with all his crew, '' 

On the da)^ before the battle, he is said' to have 
composed ^he celebrated song, "to all you ladies 
now &i land," with equal tranquiHity oT mind^nd 
promptitude of wif. Seldom any splendid s^ory is 
whdly true. I have heard from the late earl of 
Orrery, who was likely to have good hcajeditary in- 
telligence, that Lord Buckhmnkt had beisnva we^ 
employed uppn it, and only retouched or finished 
it on the memorable evening. But even this,^^^hat- 



^yev it may subtm^ fyun Ifis, facility^ leayes h^xi 
hjaoowage. : . i 

He was aogn after made a. gentleman of th? bed- 
d|MnxlK4&iand sent on short embassies to France. 

In 1674^ the estate of his unde James Cranfield^ 
Ewl of ^(liddletey^ <»mie to him by its owner's deaths 
und tbevtitie waf conferred on him the yc;^ after; 
In 1677> be beoame^ by the death of his fitt^h^^ £acl 
<tf IkwH0t»and inherited the estate of his family. , 
. Ia: 1684, having buried his first wife, of the fa- 
mily of ]^ggot» who left him no child* he married a 
daughter of the fiaxi of J&jTorthamptop, celebra^ 
bod) fipr beauty and und^^tanding. 
, He^receiyed some favourable notice from ,¥^^ 
James ; Imt soon found it necessary tQ oppose the 
v^oJisw :<^ bis innovations^ and with rSfJtme oth^ 
4^flra{i^wed in Westnw^ter*hall tq CQUntepanc^ 
the bishops at their trial. . 

u Ai% enormities grew every day le»i sugportable, 
he Icmnd it necessary to concur in the revolution. 
He was one of those lord^ who sat every day in 
council to pi¥^rve th/e public peace,, after the king's 
departure ; and, what is ppt the most illi^tpcms ac- 
tion of his life, was employed to cpnduct the prin* 
QQ8S Anne to Nottingham with a guard, suQh as 
rn^gbt alarm the populace as they passed,; with false 
HHprebc^^ons of her 4angen Whatevei; end may 
be design€id,.(therp is alleys something despicable 
ififi trick. , 

Pe became as may be easily supppse4f a &vour 
,^te of King William^ ,who, the day after his aoees- 
\ sif^q, .qiade hifn JUnrd chamberlain of the household, 
wA^)?^ lum afterward;^ the garter. He happened 
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to be am<mg those that were tmiA with the king 
in an open boat sixteen hours, in very rottgh aild 
cold weather, on the coast of Hidland, His health 
afterwards declined ; and oil January l9> 1705^, h« 
died at Bath. 

He was a man whose el^anoe and judgment w^re 
universally confessed, and wfadse bounty to tilie 
learned and witty was generally kndWn. To the 
indulgait affection of the public, Lcttd Koehester 
bore ample testimony in this Amark : ^' t know 
"" not how it isi, but Lord Buekhur6t may do what 
"he will, yet he is never in the Wrong.** 

If such a man attempted poetry, We cannot Won*- 
der that his Works wcore {rinised. Dryden, whom, 
if Prior telk truth, he d^tiftgidshed by his betiefl^ 
cence, and who laidshed his bkndishtnents on those 
who are not known to have so wdl deserved tiotem, 
undertaking to produce authors of out own eoun^- 
try superior to those of antiquity, says, ^ I would 
<* instance your lordship in satire, and Shakespeare 
<< in ti^edy.** Would it be imagined that, c( this 
rival to antiquity, aU the satires were little personal 
invectives, and that his longest composition was a 
song ef eleven stanaas ? 

The blttme, however, of this exaggerated praise 
fiills on the encomiast, not upon the author ; whose 
perfbrmances are, what they pretend to be, the effu-* 
sions of a man of wit ; gay, vigorous, and airy. His 
verses to Howard shew great fertility of mind ; and 
his Dorfaida has been imitated by Pope. 
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(uTEOEGE Stepnbit, descended fit)in the Stepneys 
of Pendigrast in Pembrokieshire, was bom at West- 
minster in 166S. Of his father's condition or for- 
tune I have no account. Having received the first 
part of his education «t Westminster, where he 
passed six years in the c^flege/be went at nineteen 
to Cambridge, whtn'e h^ Continued a Mendship be- 
gun at school with Mr Montague, afterwards Earl 
of Halifax, They came to London together, and 
are said to have been invited into public life by the 
duke of poiiset. 

His qualifications recommended him to many 
foreign employments, so that his time seems to have 
been spent in negotiatictfis. In 1692, he was sent 
envoy to the deetor of Brandanbiirgh ; in 1698, to 
the imperial court ; in 1094, to the elector of Sax- 
ony ; in 1696, to the electors of Mentz and Cologne, 
and the congress at Frankfort ; in 1698, a second 
time to Brandehbilrgh ; in 1699, to the king of Po- 
land ; 1701, again to the empelt)r ; and in 1706, to 
the states general, Iii 1697, he was made one of 
the commissioners of trade. His life was busy, and 
not long. He died in 1707; and is buried in 
Westminster-abbey, with this epitaph, which Jacob 
transcribed : 
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GsoRGius Stspnbivs, arm^er^ 

Ob ingenii acumen, 

liiterarum scientiaiii, 

Morum suavitatem, 

Renim usom, 

Viroram amplissimorum consuetudinem. 

Linguae^ st;^li« ac vits elegantiam^ 

Prseclara officia cum Britannia turn Europse prsestita^ 

Suo cetate multum celebratos, 

Apud postorbs semper celebtandus , 

Phirimas legationes obiit 

£a fide, diligentia, ac felicitate, 

Ut augustissimorum principum 

Gulielmi et Annas 

Spem in ifio lepofikam ^ 

Haud rarajapperarverit ^ • ^ 

^ Post longum honorum cursum 
Brevi temporis spatio confectum. 
Cum natura? parum, fatiiae sads vizerat, ' ^ : • «• 
Animam ad ahiora aspirantem placide .dkvit* \ 

On the left hand, 

G. & 

Ex equeatri famiUa StepnekHrum, 

De pendegrast, in comitatu 

Pembrochienai oriundus, 

Westmonasterii natus est, A. D. l663. 

Electus in collegium 
Sancti petr^ Westmonast A. D. 1676^ 
S^ncti trinitatis Cantab. 1682. 
Consiliariorum quibus commercii 

Cura commissa est 1697* 

Chelseise mortuus, et, comitante 

Magna proeerum 

Frequentia, hue elatus, 1707* 
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It is reported that the juvenile oompontions of 
Stepney maae grey authws blush. I know not 
\^hetber his poems wiU appear sfuch wonders to the 
present age. One caimot always easily find the 
reason for which the world has sometinies conspir- 
ed to squander praise. It is not very unlikely thi^t 
he wrote very early as well as he- ever wrote ; and 
the performances of youth have many favourers, be- 
cause the authors yet lay no claim to public hon- 
ours, and are therefore not considered as rivals by 
the distributors of &me. 

He apparently professed himself a poet, and addr 
ed hi$ naine to those of the other wits in the ver- 
sion of Juvenal; but he is 9,9^ licentious transla- 
tor, and does not recompense his neglect of the au* 
thor by '^beauties of his own. In his original poems, 
now and then, a happy line may perhaps be foi^id, 
and now aad then a short compositian may give 
pleasure* But th&cfi is, in the whol^ little either of 
the grace of wit, ov t^e vigour of nature. 
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«l oi^N PftiLt^s vr^ bdlfn on Sdili ixf BeeanbQi:^ 
1676, at Bampton in Oxfordghit^; of whioh place 
his father l>r Stephen Philips, attMeaooii of ^ 
lop, was ministei^. The first part of his educatidli 
was domestic ; after which he was sent to Winches^ 
ter, where, as we are told by Dr Sewd, his htogra* 
pher, he was soon distinguished by tiie superiority 
of his exercises ; and, what is less easily to be credit- 
ed, so much endeared himself to his school-fellows 
by his civility and good-nature^ that they, without 
murmur or ill-will, saw him indulged by die mas* 
ter with particular immunities. It is rdUted, that, 
when he was at school, he seldom mingled in play 
with the other boys, but retired to his chamber ; 
where his sovereign pleasure was to sit, hoiur after 
hour, while his hair was combed by somebody^ 
whose service he found means to 
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At school he became aoquamted with the Jtoets, 
andeioit and modam, and fixed his attention parti*^ 
eidarly on Milton^ 

In 1694 he entered himself at Chriit-cbureh^ a 
aottege at that time in the higb^ reputation^ by 
t^ transmission of Busby's scholars to the eaie ftrst 
of FeU, and afterwaids 6E Aldrich. Here he was 
distinguished as a gcinius eminent among the epii^ 
nent» and for friendship .particularly intimate with 
Mr Smith, the author of Phcedra and Hippoly tus; 
The prcKfession whidh he intended to foUow was 
that of phync ; and he took much delight in na- 
tural history, of whidi botany was his &Tourite 
part. 

His reputation was confined to his friends and to 
the university ; till about 1703 he extended it to a 
wider eirde by the Splendid Sbillihg, which struck 
the public attention with a mode c£ writing new 
and unexpected. 

This performance rmsed him so high, that, when 
iBurope resounded with the victory of Blenheim, 
he was, probaUy with an occult opposition to Ad* 
dison, employed to deMver the acclamation of the 
tones. It is said that he would willingly have de^ 
dined the task, but that his friends Ufged it upon 
him^ It appears that he wtote thi^ poem at the 
house of Mr St John* 

Blenheim was puUished in 1705. The next year 
produced his greatest work, the poem upon Cider, 
in two books ; which was received with loud praises, 
and continued long to be read, as an imitation of 
VirgQ^s Georgic^ which needed not shun the prc^ 
isence of the original* 
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He then grew probably more confident of his 
own abilities, and began to meditate a poem on the 
Xiast Day ; a subject on which no. mind can hope to 
equal eicpeetation. 

This work he did* not Uye to fmish ; his diseases, 
a slow consumption, and an asthma, put a stop 
to his studies^ and on February 15, 1708, at the 
beginning of his tiariyithiid year, put an end to 
his life. 

He was buried in tiie cathedral of Herefoi:d ; and 
Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards Lord Chancellor, 
gave him a monum^it in , We^trnMaster-abbey . 
Tiie inscrq>tion at Westmuister was .writt^, as I 
have heard, by Dr Atterbury, though commcmly 
given td Di^ Freind. 
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His ^itaph at Hereford ; 

JOHANNES PHILIPS 

bbut 15 die Feb. Anno J^^' *''^^- 

iMtA. mm St. 

Cujus 

Ossa si requiras, hanc arnam inapice \ 

Si ingenium nescias, ipsius opera consule ; 

Si tomuliim desideras^ 

Temj^um adi WeamoDaatenenia: « 

Quails quaatoaque virfaerit, 

Dica^ elegans ilia af prwclai^ 
Que cenotaphium ibi deoorat, 

Inscriptio. 

Qaam interim erga cogpiatos plus et officiosus, 

Testdipr tMo saxiim 

A Mareia Phiups matre |isanliatt]na» 

Dilecti filii memorise noa sine lacrymis dicatum. 

His epitaph at Westminster : 

Herefordiae conduntur ossa. 
Hoc in delubro statuitur imago, 
Britanniam omnem pervagatur ftma, 
JOHANNIS PHILIPS : 
Qui viris bonis docdsque juxta charus, 
Immortale suum ingenium, 
Eruditione multipliei excultum^ 
Miro animi candore, 
Ezimia morum simplicitate, 
Honastavit 
- Litterarum amoeniorum sitim^ 
Qaaiki Wintoniae puer sentire coeperat. 
Inter aedis chrisfei alumnos jugiter explevit^ 
In illo musarum ddnucilio 
Prseclaris annulorum studiia ^Edtatus, 

is scnbendi magistris temper intentus^ 
Cannina sermone patrio composuit 
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AtticU Romanisque auritHW oimiltto difp^^^ .( 30 • ^i 
Vewum quippe harmonium. ^ 

Rythmp di^iceifat. ^ " , 

AiiUquo illo, libero, multiformi 
Ad sea ^>8at apto^ ipM»ta8> et attanpenito^ -^/ > 

,, Ncoi fiiuneris ineundom fare cdbiom redetmi^^ 

^.^ Non dausularum similiter cadenthiin sono. 

Metiri : . 

Uni In lioe Iau(fis genere Mfltoho seeundus^ 

' iPrimoque ^ne par. ' *' 

Jles sen tettaea, sea gnrndea, aai medioarls -^^ 

Onumdaa sumserat^ 
Nusquam^ non quod decuit, . -^ > 

£t videt. et assecutus est. 
EgT^giua^ qadctttique stylum verteret, 

. . ,. . v^ .^^ • -• Fas sit koic, ■ • • '*:..!..■ v//. 

Au8oU<^ta^tu4^eJoru|n^|edi^q^^ , ,.,i 

O poesis Angllcanse patet^ atque conditor^ chaucere^ 
AUprum tibi U%\tf^ claii4<|iT, 
'Vatum, ceyl^ Qimxe$, t^oa luvjique i^pati^mn - ^*-' '-^''^ 

.. Nfln^ dedfccehit €tifmm\ - ^» - * 

.8i|iopJl4R^^W|.fl^i :. ;r 

Quoad viv^e^fimtoF^ , 

' Fcwt obitqw pfe mwWi ^'*^ 

Hqci iJM. fl^x^iq^ po|^ Toluit.- * •- ^^^:'^» 

Salop, fih^fk^f^fi^ ^ ban^ptoniw 

01;>iit. H^ydferdW^ F^ 15, 170«. 
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dictipi), as a ni^n ni^odesl^ ]||^ii^lio»^ iiif^iIliou&; wh^ 
bore narrowness of foi^^ne ^[ithput disccvileiit^ Jwd 
tedious and painful maladies without impelience ; 
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{leloved by tiioie thit knew him^ but not ambitious 
to be known. He was probably not formed for a 
wide dide. His conversation is commended for 
its innocent gaiely, which seems to have fbwed only 
among his intimates, for I have been told, that he 
was in company lolent and bwren, and employed 
only upon the pleasures of his pipe. His addiction 
to tobacco is mentioned by one of his biogqiphers, 
who remarks that in all his writings; except Blen- 
heim» he has found an ojqportunity of cdebrating 
the fragnmt fume. In oommon life he was prdba- 
Uy one of those who please by not offendhig, and 
whose person was loved because his writings were 
admired* He died hcooured and lamented, before 
anypart of his reputation Imd withered, and before 
his patron St John had disgraced him. 

His^ works are few. The Splendid Shilling has 
the unckmimon merit of an original design, unless it 
may be thought prtehidid by the andent Centos. 
To degrade the sounding words and stately con*- 
-«tiruction of Milton, by an application to the lowest 
and most tAvisl things, gratifies the mind witii a 
momentary triumph over that grandeur whidhi 
hitherto held its leaptives in admiration ; the words 
and things are presented with a new appearance, 
and novelty is always gratefiil where it gives no 
pain. 

But the ment of such performeuicels begins and 
i^nds witii the first authoir. He that «faould again 
adapt Milton's phnse to the gross incidents of com. 
moe Me, and even adapt it with more art, whidi 
vrould not be difficult, must yet expect but a stiiaH 

yet. -la:.. ' • ' ■ V ' 
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pajrt c^ th0 prtifie whaidb FMUjpi^ hw lob^mdi ht 
ceax: only hope to be cotiffldei^ as the jr^ieater^ofi.$ 
jest.. .^ .■ ■ ,' , •;''•' ^ 

"The pwodyron Miltop," sayp iGfldony His the 
"Qxxly tolerable p]X)diietiQn of its authors" i This, is 
jB^ ^ensure too dogumtical and* Tioleiit. ^hepoen^of 
^Pli^h^m was never deni^ to he te^eroUe^^^ise^by 
those who do not allow its sttpremeexedlmee. . Ifc 
is mdqed the pc^m of a scholar, a&iiitea^petrt ^tM^r.; 
<^a ipkh who wriites boplcs from,boaks,dnd studies 
the worl4 in a college^. liersfeems to ha'w/j&irmiML 
Ms id^iSf of the fieldof Blenheim &ma thebatti^^f 
the hercw ages^ or. thp taleis of chivahfjr, fi^th.veqr 
Uttl^cpmpKehexisioii c£ the qsMdittesneeessary^to.Uie 
4iQQipiDint3on of a inodem lieto, w^hicb; Ad^&p^\h|UB 
displayed with so m:iich propriety. He makes Meijk- 
bf^rough behold at a distance the shiughtermadeby 
Tallard» then haste to encounter and restrain him, 
mAnww his way thi^ugh ranks ^ made heedless by 
his swordi ^ , v/. 

. He inntate^ Miltoci^s numbers indeed, biit iai- 
tates them very injudiciojasly* DdSahnity ;i£ e«»ily 
copied ; and whatever there is Ifi Milton wiiioh the 
xe^d&r wishes away, all that is obscdete/peouliai!, or 
licentious> is iaceumulated with gce^t eare \^ Fhiliffi. 
MUtc^'s verse was hania<»iious, in proportion to tbe 
general state of our metre in Milton^s age ; and,.4f 
lie had written after the improvements made hy 
Dijden^; it :is . reasonable ^o ^U^e that . he woi^ 
have &dniittdd.a more pleasing modulation of i)um- 
bers into his work ; but PhiHp sits down with a se- 
solntion to make nam<ire music tiban he found ; to 
want all that his master wanted^ though he is very 



Ar fiMmftiMBif whit l&n Mastefc hai. Thoseaage- 
ritites, tiierefore, that 'are venerable in the l?9rad6ae 
Lorty as^^'OcmfeiKqiikibfehi the Blenheim 
'^^Thei^'kf a* Latin atm-mnttiA to his patron St 
SiMki in letom fdr a pmtett of iwine and tobac# 
«o^* i^ioh cantiot be piused witJioui notices It is 
gaf i|nd<^legttnt; apdfex)iiliits .severalartfiil aooomt 
^odations faf idb^ie e^^essioiit to nein^ pmrpoises* It 
«i96tt8^beMer tamed t^ 

To the poem on Cidec, written in ImiiiitiQn of 
the Gewgics, may be given this ^ peculiar praise, 
that it 18 grodnded in truth ; that the pwoepCs ikrhicfii 
it contains are exact ami jtist ; and that it ia there- 
fore at once, a book €f entettaininaif and of sciedce. 
This I was told by Miller, the great gardener and 
iMaiaaiA, Whose ex^reaicm wasi that ^^ there w^re 
^ many books written on the saoie subjtect in prose, 
^^'whidi d^not eoritldn so much tiaxth aa that pban. 
. la'.thei dispositidndf his ihatten so as to inter* 
i^rse ^precepts reUiting to the culture of tncfes witih 
e^timentB mc^e generally aUnring, and? in easy and 
graceful* lifanrntions ficbm'^me su^jett te anql^eb 
he has very diligently irintated his master Vbttftlie 
unhappHy: pleased bimsie^lf with blank verte, anid 
supposed that the ninnbeRof'Milt<te, which im* 
pies9 the mind widi v^Beratkm,- ecbnbined as thcfy 
are'with'^bjeets of ineonceivi^^ grandeiir^ could 
be mifitained by images wiikhattodst c^n rise only 
ioelegahce. Contending ang^Vsr OAy sfaabe the re- 
gions of' heaVeii inibhmk.verae; bilt tb^ 4ow of 
^[Jial meacsttres, and the embefiishmbnt of rhym^, 
must ^eoommend to our attention the art of engraft* 
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ing^^ and t4edde the merit of ^ tbe ; rj^ii^eallfi 9^ 
peaTmain. . ./ * /* 

What study could confer^ Fbttips h«d loltta)]^ - . 
Imt nati^ial defideilce calinQt be , siippjljed^ ; i Hief 
seems not bK»n to greatness and eleTatimu lUik 
never lo(fty> nor does he often surprise witii ^n^ 
expected exoelleaoe : but perhaps to his last poeni; 
may be applied what TuUy said of the: wpEfeiof 
LviAretius, that ^* it is written with much art, though 
<^ with few blasses of gaiius." 
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The foUowing fragment, written by Edmuncl Smi^hr 
upon the works of PhilipB, has heca tranficnbiej^ 
&om t^e Bodkinn mmuscripts* ^ *■ T 

"^ A Fre&t<^ I>i6eQuii^ tottie I^oem GOi Mic^bil^ 
i^tii ft ehivraeter of his writingftJt muo.h 
*<It is altogether as equitable some accQUStt 
should be given of those who have distinguidiedf 
themsehes by their writings, as of thosp vfhQ ^m^ 
renowned for great actions. It is but reasonafkA^ 
they,; wboomteibute so much to the immorti^lyi flf i 
others,fshould have some share in it themsdves ; imd) 
since their geniw only is discovered by^ their worsts, 
it IS just that their virtues should be wriB<^o«ded ftqit 
tbeir .firiends. For no modest men (asr the peif9oii J^ 
write of was m perfection) . will wsitfi their oiwa^ 
l^aneg^tjb^; and it Js very hard th^t^^eyi diovldf 
^ iiritl^ut reputation, <»i^ l^pmuse they itln^mpp^ 
deserve ii- The ^sid of writing ,I4*ea.as '^itil^ 
iflr^tation;of the reaiders; It. wiU be, ih itbfl fpo^eiiof 
tary few tq^ imitate^tba 4iike of MalJk^iQ^igh^ ivie 



njiii^ lii^ tk)iitS6nt 'mth admiring his great qualitieB 
and actions, without hopes of following them. The 
prlNl'ittb sMd isociai i%tues are more easily thmseribed. 
T^ li£^ tdf Cowley is more insbructhre, as well as 
inoi^fine, tiian any we hare in our language, and 
it'is to be wished, siiice Mr Philips had so many 
of^lSie: good qusUties of tiiat poet, that I had some 
of^the ahiMfies of his historian. ^ 

The GMcian- philosophers have had their Uveisr 
wxittai, their morals commended, and tiieir sayirtgs 
recorded. Mr Philips had all the virtues to which 
tfilx^t ^ them only pretended, and all their integrity 
ii^i|ijb«%^iny of their affiN^tati^ 

The' French are very jiist to Imminent meA in this 
point ; not a learned man nor a poet can die, but 
di||ll^dp€iniust be aicquaiiitedwilliMstei^^ 
meQt&i They give pi^sev ^ and^iM^pect it in their 
tliHttrr^hey cetaimend thek Batrtis asid Moli^^ 
sbmM'Mlbm Condes and T urennes ; tbehr iteUir 
Mil im^ Baiskes ln;ve their elegid^ as w^ as^tiie 
p^iMli'^'wtatiiA they celebrate ; and Aair poente^ theii^ 
]jtef($Uiies, md oratioiis, nay thdt very giOBetties, aie 
fflirdilDith liie praises of the kamed. * 
«^I tttn satilfiedrhad they a Phtbps amoi^ them; 
HdA kiidWB how toTt^e hlmi had they one of^his 
UflMiittgi hii»' temper, but above^alil af that ^particii-^ 
teHirn 'of humour/thal ^together new genius, he 
liitt^b^en'^an^eiQtani^el^ their poets, ftnd asulisect'of 
ftelt^'pttkegytict, aod perhaps set in competition 
irkti the linetesits, to whom otily he ought to submit. 
^^^IrsfaftHlth^f^re eiKleavourtodo justice to bis me- 
0ey 4di}ee iviiiblsdy dse undertakes it And indeed I 
can assign no .cause why so m«ny Qf Ms acquaintAnpc 
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(tfiat are as wiUirig aiid wime tiA^*iitmmy4^itf> 
give anaeG0uiit0£b]m)sliou^4£ddb^ Ib^cfMacMethe 
ThemoryfQ£tone no dear tGcth^itfy ^litook^fkhsiiHsb^, 
look upon it us a m0&.eBtist^hil^ tdilna' 
I . sfaiEill emtent:mgfse]fvn^ @illy. a ichatae- 

ter of tile peTsoxi ahdJiii wiithigs^iwibhoutiitieddlmg 
fKitb the fransadldotis «ff Jbiir^M^, vriiiiih TfaSidli^ge^er 
private: I shall only mske .tUis kobnrA cbser*' 
va^nr.of bis faihify^ tliat Aepj^ itai scaicely do sd^y 
•l^traoidimT^ meu iii any oae^l. 1 han^'hem k^ 
^mmteA witii ^ five of Mii; ibtotlitear ((df ^hi&ithitte 
aj:l3'f8(kfflt^living]tjall meB^ioif fine pfarts^yeiisQ} ofia 
very unlike temper attd»gfenius. 36 that tlMftr^h^ 
fiU iiXK>tiker^ like tii^andtlier of tiiegodi^ seeiiiij'to 
lkavle/|il»dacied « nttn]uBnroiii ofi^ring> all^'diiew 
Bciit^ .tiboQgh iUnoeoriwmJSioulti CNP tl^^lMhg, 
iffiitltenthmr: ;nied«siyv npr the hiuxioiif ^ oF tibe ^ |n>^* 
tent bge^ ^dermifei Aob ta spfeakii of the dead^ I ^Misy 
sayii>nMll]aQg.n..^.- 1" . ^'/nv ; i'r 'i> ., i'."-.- 

ofK)Beitf ihemdfiiil made^.the greatest pro^iwsiiri 
tlie iMudif Jo£ the'law.^f iwtmre and^nalkiiis'tif :aQy 
one If Jdics9r« /ftt bad perfectly mastemA^ aitdi&T#ii 
improved the notions of t&rattus, imd-thd more ve* 
fined ones ctf 'Pti£Pendorf« He oould refute Hobbes 
with aa^muchiidUdily $b soin<& <)F greater name/ and 
eKpb8er4iinti»vt^U'as mwehiwit as Echard.'. ff^yat 
ncbleistudy;^ rwhseb reqtairesr.the greatest rtadi of 
reason, and/ ifieety of distinetion, was not at .all dif- 
fieuU; to faim. ^ '- 'Twas a natiphaldoss to be defMrived 
of mil} who imd^rstood a i^etice so neccs^^^ and 
yet so unkaiown iorrfinglandi 1 1 shall add only, he bad 
tiie same honesty Slid sincerity as the person' I write 
of^ bui'more heat; tto former was more^inctined te 
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argu^, the'ktter to divertt: tiie one esiployed his 
rt»8on more ; the other his imagination : the fonn- 
er* had been well quafified for tho» posts^ whidi 
tber mbctesty of the lAtter made him nfoise. His 
odier 4sad brother wonld have been an ornament 
id the cottege of which he wais'a nvmiber. He luid 
a geniui9i eithet for poetty w oiatory; and, tiiimgb 
very young/ c(tenpd(Bed sevb»l very agreeaUe 
pieces. In all probability he would have Vmttmi 
M fhiely M' his brother did nobly < He mi^ have 
be^ntb^ Waller, as the other was tlie Milfeoa,: cf 
his tim<$; Tlt€f one might celebrate MarUxmugfa, 
title otii^ his beautiful pffsprtng. Thiif hid.' not been 
io' At to desttibe the actions xjf heroesaa ttetwtoes 
<|f piivale mien. In a 'word, he had been fiMsnr Jar 
if^^'filaee; and, wMte'^sfarotberwa&Wriikitigvpcn 
HtC ^^fest meii that any age ever produced^ in a 
fSftj4^ d^al td them, he might bavo iprved as ^a 
j^egyrist on him. 

' l?hii is (EkB T ^nk' necessary to <say of his fitmily 4 
t ^liall -proceed to himself and Ms writkigs ; wldadi 
I 'irfiatt ftnit tr^t of, because I know th*y > ave 
CMSUf^ by some out c^ envy, and more out of 
jgitoranee. 

The 8|>lendid Shilling, w^uch is &tf tke least oon* 
siderabie, ha^ the more gieneral reputation, andper-* 
ha|^s hinders the character of the rest The style 
aj^ed' so weU With- the burlesque,* iliat ijaie'^ igno- 
i^ant thought it could become -ndSiing^se. Bvery 
body is pleased with that work. But to jnAgen^at* 
ly of the other, requires a perfect mastery of poet- 
ry arid criticism, a just coiAtempt of the litde turns 
iind Witticisms now in voirae, and« above alL a 
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pbifeet Uikdmtfoidkig of ^o^tkal -^it^da liiii m^^ 

iUl tfattt have aity ttete £^ fK>et^ w 
tte great burksque is mueh to be pvefenred tb^tiufi^ 
hm. . It is mueh easiar to make a gisat thing iip^ 
peiar little^ than a little (me great: Cottoft'^nd^ 
cttiiers of a very low genius ha*re dofve Hi^ fi^ 
mep; but PbUips, Garth» and Bpileau, p)dy tli# 
lattePp *..'-••' 

A ]Hctu»e it! miniature is evexy paintei's latent i 
but a piece for a cupola^ where all the figures are 
enlarged, yet proportioned to the eye^ requires k 
master^s hand. 

.lit laraafc «laU.be daioce aceeptable.than..tfaf^'lo^ 
burleaqnei^.bcoBuae }lhe knaves of .the.;ktter\aisi 
mean and filthy^ and :.the kngma^ y^W' rtntirelf 
n&knowsi toaH^jneb of good hreedkigk The^stjs^ 
of Bittngflgate wooM not mfike. a Tery agreeabla 
%ure at St James's. A gentlemaii woidd take but 
Mittk pkaaure in language^ whit&Jie wanldvtibinkrtt; 
hard to be aecosted in^ or in reading wacdn wUHib 
be oqidd not .pionounoe without bhidbing^ The 
lofty blurlefiqlK^ .is the more to be^admired^ beeaoM, 
to write it, the author must be mas^r of twoof Ibe 
most different talents in nature. A talent to find 
out and eaq^me what ia jidiciilouis, is very Afferent 
fiDom that wbidi is to mse and .elevate; We mus^ 
read Vkffi afid Milton for i^ (Mpte, and H(«ace and 
Hulndras for the other. . We know that the authon? 
of exedlaoit comedies have oftai fidled in the gmvf 
stydc^ and the tragedian as often in oom^y. Ad« 
miratioh aiid'laUghtdr are of such (^po8if» natures, 
that they are seldom created by the ^pae- person. 



weakoesses, the aerioqs writer the virti^^ oriCiiiq^K 
of jU^nkindi: W» ia fkemed :with amtemsilatti^ a, 
bnu/lliMtber&hwa: e^enftpm thefianQ, 41^)91^ tjb^ 
Would. draw liferent ideas: AcbiUed would appeiiK 
ID, Ysay. diff«ent lightg. to Thersites and Alex»iid^»^ 
the <Hie womMadioire the ooujM^e and greatof^f^oC 
his soul; tbeo&er woitld lidicule the vanity wdi 
rashness of his temper. As the satyrist says tg^ 
Kam»faaLr . . 
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J, currt per Alpes, . 

JJt pueris placeaj?^ et 4^lAinAtio fias. 

Tb^ contrariety of styie to* the subject fdeaaes^ the 
ttiordvstisongly, beeaose it is moie sur{raiI^^tile 
<itp(M(t»tibii'<^ ^bie reader ispleasantlydeceiired^whii 
t^^i>6cti» an faiuniUe ^rtyle fiotti the auhyeotp lor^a giMit 
•UbyMtiStom the style. It pleases the nMre vn^ert 
sally; beeaose it « agreeaUe to the taste both of 1^ 
grave and the taerty ; but more partteukriy so 16 
those wlii» have a reMA of the best writer^ and tii^ 
tnoblest seirt of poetry^ I shall pooduee eaiiy(»ie 
passage out of this poet, whidi is the misfovtiin^ ef 
his Galfigaskins : 
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, ' 3PMwiiitst^ft(iiryairi0i€qmoUn|^fro9tf> 

sTJife i«„ Mwwbly twthejical, . and ^h^^^f ,yieFy-F# 
iit^ vi^f«twdp% .9f . puWiiu^ry tihingf, .Th? pesji g^ 
<ai,t»La pjip^jgfUQqs ^pight; a^d;* n»an in.Q^^enUnd 
^)i)4 hw^y l^y^ l>nf)4£( a mor^ pathetic and ter- 



j^ should be 8D m^n,^^iid^the verse so.pcnaipoiis^ 
that the least things in his jioetry; as Id? a itiiot^ 
cope, should grow ^ftt and f<>rm^id)le to t6b ^ym ; 
espedally' consideiHbig thdt, not undetitaii^Ag 
French, h^ had lio Inodel fer his^i^le? tbabl^ 
should have no Writer tb iitiitate, and Mnmidf be kii^ 
nifitable? thatbei^libui&doaUthisbdferehewfi^twcil^ 
ty, at an tfge ndlicWts usually pleaded vniki a glttieidf 
false thoughts, little turns, and unnatural fustiKm ? 
at an age, at which Cowley, Dryden, and, I had al- 
most said Virgil, were inconsiderable ? So soon was 
liis imagination at its fall strength, his judgmeilt 
ripe, and his humour oiAnpkte^ 

This poem wa0 vrrttten fxx his own diversfbii^ 
without any dedgn df pubfiioatioii. It Was - Qom- 
mtitiic^ted but to nie ; b^t soon &^?efld^ smA £dl 
into' thie hands of fnrates; It was put oH^ TJlely 
m'diigldd, by Ben Siagge ; and impudently said: to 
be corrected by the author*. This grietance is now 
grown mcK epidemical; atid noman nowfaaa a 
tight to his own thoughts, or a title «' to his Ghmx 
writitigs. Xenophon answered the Persian wbo 
demanded his arms, " we have neitfaing now l^ft 
" but our arms and our valour : if we surrender the 
"one, how shall we ma)ce use of tlie other?" Poets 
have nothing but ^ their wits and^ tbeir writings ; 
and if they are plundered of the^lattA*, Idan't see 
what good the former can do them. To pirate, and 
publicly own itj to prefix their names to the works 
they steal, to own and avow the theft^ I believe, 
was never yet heard of but in Ei^land. It will 
sound oddly to posterity, that, in atpc^te^naticnvin 
an enlightened age, under the direction of the most 



#186^ mottitevnedvUiid Qftont gtnemas ^ncmitwgits 

qfifiiUicMrledge in tiis woUdy' Jtbe property of aiai*} 

dnmo afaauld he belter jecured Hmn .that of a acbo- 

In'l.itfaBtilife.pooiwt iiiahual^o^ shdiddbe 

jnia^^raliied tha» the nobtest pcoductisi of tbe^brain ? 

ttefcdt should lie felony toJrob a cobler of a poic of 

ahoe^ asd HQ csSme to deprive, the best author of 

Hk -whole 1 ii^uhabrteiies It . th^t nd&nng, should rmdke 

a 303811 a Airertiilel to Ms oyrik. writtiigs hi\t .the sta- 

^Uitynf/ih^n i that the works df Drydea should 

Jiieet.with less^ encouragement thJEtn those of hi& 

.omn fSdciaioe, or Blackmore ! Ihat Tfllotsdii aiid 

St fiecnge^ Tom Thumb and Temple, should be sot 

on an eqirail £bGk !' This is.tiie reasooi vihy this very. 

pa^er&as baen so'long: delayed ; and^ while the most' 

inipiident arid scamdaldua libds are piitdicly vaided 

hf tli&'pirate^ this kmootot wodc* is fereed to steal 

dbnoodasifiiiiwere a>libd* 

' .Our present ifcriters arie^ by tj^ese wretehes redii* 

'oed to the same condition Virgil lisik, when tfaie cen* 

teiion seiaed on^ Ms. estate^ But I dim-t dobbt 

bat I i^an fixiupoii; the MseoeAas q£ the present age» 

tiiht i wJU ^tttrieve ^em from it, . But, whatever 

^eei'tiiis piraigr may have upon, us/it oontributed 

. very miitfaito'tbeadTBiiiage ithelp^ 

ed Mm ta/a reputation' wMch Ve neither desired 

issrex^cted, and to the honour ofbeing put upon 

artwork of wlneh he did not think.' tusaself capable : 

Mttfae ev^rit s^wed his modesty. And it was 

lieasonaMe to hope, ^at he who could .raise meim; 

mAijedbf so^in||fa, dtoold still be more elevated on 

greater themes ; tliat he that could draw such noble 

iden^lmm: k dullingi ccould not fail upon auch a 
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sttl^t^s the duke of Mttlborou^fi^ iviS^ 
ble of heightening even tbe most 16w inA tilffiti^ 
genius. And» iifdeed, most of 1%^ ^grent wOirldl^ 
whieh have been prodticed in the worMbftVe'lbeeKi^ 
owing less to tiie'poet than the patron* Men oftiir 
greatest genius are soMetimes lazy, and want a spur';^ 
often modest atad dare not venture in puUie : Thej" 
certainly know their faults in tibe worst thingi»;anS 
even their best things tiiey are not fi>nd of, beeaiise' 
the idea of what they ought to be is far aboVe what^^ 
they are. This induce^ me to beKeve ' that Vir^^ 
desired his workis mi^ht foe burnt, had not the Ma^ 
Aug#tus that desired him to write them, preseittS 
ed ttelDi fttita destruction. A serlbblmg be^u n^ 
iniagine a pbet'may be ihduced to writer %y^^^ 
very pleaijUi^ he finds in writing; butlhalisiseldoni^ 
when people are necessitated to it. I have kndwBF' 
nleb row^ and use very hard labour, ^r diversion, 
w^leh iftfc^y had been tied to, th^ would hsivcf 
thought themselves very unhappy. 

•^ But to retuxti to Blatheim, that wdrk so mubh 
^n^red by isome, and censtured by others. I bavr 
oibtBL wished he had wrote it in Ls^^ that be mighl^ 
be o|it of' tile reach of the empty, critic^ "wbo couli? 
have as Htde understood his meaning in #iAt Hifi^' 
gnage as vtiiey do his beauties in Ml own. V ''^■ 

iiiiabe; criAks have been the {dague of^ttll.%g«li- 
Milton >hites(ak^ wi ^(m^y^ KoUte ei}i^ ^hai^rbeeh^ 
Gteiqpai^to^the irombi»g of tk^mh^iiA^lmshfm^i 1^ 
hB^vb^tt^OR^^the^jt^tiiMig *m^i andsitl)l§Mifdl«^ Muld' 
natnwBft^goorikipoetl JamTt^diis^ p«iHbfi^'^»^ 

But J take generally the ignorance ^ihfe IMM^^ 
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f^^^^their t$fite upoii the French writers can have 
iipf i^Ush for Philips; they admife points and tums» 
&pd consequ^tly have no judgm^it of what i& 
d^eat and ihajestic ; he muat look little in their 
ey;^ when h^ soars so hi^ as to be almost out of 
their: view. I cannot therefore allow any admirer 
tif the French to be a judge of Blenheim, nor aii|r 
who takes Bouhours for a craiplete oitic^ He geor^ 
eis^ judges of the ancients by the moderos, and 
not. tlie modems by the at^nts ; he takes those 
p^fusages of their own authors to be really sublime 
isi^kaome.tfae nearest to it ; he often eallsthata 
jffsli>h ^and a great thought^ Fhich is o^ly a prettgr 
a§;tfla4neK))ie; and has more i^atanoc^ of tbpjSUib^ 
ly^. put' qf Ovid de Triytibus, than he hM^^t cC 

.1 shpU allQW, therefore^ cmly those ^to be judges 
ipf ^|dMip$^ who make the aneients» and parti^i^lJir 
Virgil, their standard. 

aM^ before I enter on this sub^set^ t shall cell- 
sid^r what is particular in the Ikfyle c^ PhilitHSiL an4 
€»i|fa)(kiBe^^^ oughl to be (lie style of heiolc poet* 
If) ir and next, miqiiife^ how far he is Ckttue tip to: 

His style i^. par^ulaiv bekaiuie ^h^ Iksysx apdr^ 
rlQcme, snA wvites.in bki^ verajEl^ Molnteci^dld 
^f;^,;a)a^ fr^iieu% postfKmes tiie ^QrtJ#e folAfe^ 
j»ri»6taMfWe04Mad' the $ub»tanfti^ io tlie vdrW and- 
Ifai^ c^t iittte pMtk^ u^^V^kih^ih^^^^m^ 

^^m^p^umU'SitP^^ liowlMufteKaBtfine^ 
whether tiiese alterations of styk be iMiibmiaUe tiy 
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fV iLtaiAM WALfifi^ &e fioit of Jose^ Wabh, Efiiq« 
of Abberl^y in WoroesteiMhire, was bam in IMS, 
98 appears frcMzi tiie account of Wpod^ who Folates 
that at the age of fifteen lie beoan^^/ in 1678^ a 
gentleman commoner of Wadham college " ' " 

He left the unlyeisity without a ddgrfae^indpiff- 
sued his studies in^Londoft and at ]i6me* TU&I lie 
studied, in whatever place, is apparent froiii the 
ei|ect» fix he bdc^me, ih Mr Drj^nNi dprnion, H;he 
lie^t critip in the nation^ i i ' ); • 

. He i¥as not, bowev^, vAerefy a mtic or a seholar, 
but 9 man of £su»hioo» dod, its Dennis lemaerlisy osten- 
tatiously splendid in his dress. He was likewite k 
member of purli^m^it aqd a eourt^a?', kifi|^t of the 
shire for fa^.native>^eQUfity in sevtEmal i^ailiamenti ; 
in another the iie^^esendativf^ of Bidtmond in Ywk- 
s^ihre ; and ge^iderq^n of the horse, to Queai' Anne, 
under the d\ike of Somerset i* '^ 

Some of his y^es shew turn to have^foedb a 
zealous friend to the revolution; but Ms -qMsHifaal 
ardour did not abate his reverence or kiitikiess ibr 
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Diyden^ to whdm he gave a disfiertbtkfn oh Virgil's 
pastorals^ in which» however studied, he discovers 
some ignorance of the laws of French ver^cation. 

In 1705^ he began to correspond with Mr Pope, 
hi whom he discovered vety early the power of 
poetry « Their letters are written Upon the pastoral 
comedy of the Italians^ atad ihose pastorals which 
Pope was then preparing to ptiblidi* 

The \hidnesL which are fimt experienced are 
seldom forgotten. Pope al^ayd retained a giateful 
memeiy of Walsh's notice, ai)d mentioned him in 
one ($f his later pieces among those that had en- 
couraged his juvenile studies* 

— Granville the polite. 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I oould Ivrite. 

tn his essay on criticism he had given him more 
Sjj^lendid praise ; and» in the opinion of his learned 
commentator, saerifised a little of his judgment to 
1m3 gratitude. . 

The time of his death I have not learned. It must 
have happened between 1707, when he wrote to 
Pope» and 171 1» when t'ope praised him in his essay. 
The epitaph makes him forty-six years ctld: if 
Wood's account be right, he died in 1709* 

He k known mote by his familiarity with greater 
mmf tkm by any thii^ done or written by himself. 

His wiMrks are notnupierous. In ppise he wrote 
Eugjenia, a defence of wpmen ; which Dryden ho- 
noured with a preface. 

iPlsculapiuB, (^ the Hospital c^ Fools, published 
i^tev Im ^th. 
. '^^ A ocdlection of letters and poems» amorous and 
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gallanV was puUished in the Ttdumes fcalied 
Dryden's Miscellany, and some other oobasioiial 
pieees. 

To his Poems and Letters is prefixed a very ju- 
dicious preface upon ^istolary compositioii and 
amorous poetry. 

In his <^ Golden Ag0 restored/' theire was some* 
thing of humour^ while the &cts were recent ; but 
it now strikes no longer; In his imitation of Homoe, 
the first stanzas are happily turned ; and in all hb 
writings there are plea wig pascfagBf. He has, how- 
ever, more elegance than vigour, and seldom rises 
higher than to be pretty. 
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Of the great poet whose life I am about to dfeU* 
neate, the curiosity which his reputation rnust ex^ 
dte will require a display more ample than can now 
be given^ His contemporaries, hoiwever they re-^ 
yerenced his gfenius, left his life unwritten; and 
nothing thereforie can be known beyond- what ca- 
^bI mention and uncertain tradition have supplied. 

John Dbyden was bom August 9, 16S1, at Aid* 
winkle near Oundle, the son of Erasmus Dryd^ 
of Titehmersh ; who was the third son of Sir Eras- 
mus Dryden, baronet, of Canons Ashby. All these 
places are in Northamptonshire ; but the original 
stock of the family was in the county of Hunting- 
don. 

He is reported by his last biographer. Derrick, td 
have inherited from hiii&ther an estate o^ two hun- 
dred a-year, and to have been bred, as Was said^ an' 
Anabaptist. For either of these particulars no au- 

VOL, IX. x; 
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tkority is given. Such a fortune ou^t to J^iyci se- 
cured him from that poverty which seems ., always 
to have oppressed him ; or, if he had wasted it>. to 
have made him ashamed of publishing his necessi- 
ties. But though he had many enemies, who un- 
doubtedly examined his life with a sctutiny suffi- 
ciently malicious, I do not remember that he is ever 
charged with waste of his patrimony. He was in^ 
deed sometimes reproached for his first religion. I 
am therefore inclined to believe that Derridc's in- 
telligence was partly true, and partly erroneous. 

From Westminster school, where he was instruct- 
ed as one of the king's scholars by Dr Busby, whom 
he long after continued to reverence, he was in 
1650 elected to one of the Westminster scholarships 
at Cambridge. • 

Of his sdiool performances has appeared only a 
poem on th^ deatii of JjotA Hastings, composed 
with great ambition of i^uch conceits as, notwith- 
standing the reformation begun by Walfer and^ 
Denham, the example of Cowley still kept in repu- 
tation. Lord Hfibfings died of the smdl-pox ; and 
his poet has made of the pustufes first rosebuds, and 
then gems ; at last exalts them into stars, and says, 

No comet need foretel his change drew on« . . 
Whose Corpse might seem a constellation. 

At the university he does not appear to have 
been eager of poetical distinction,, or to have lavish- 
e4 his early vfit either on fictitious sulgeets, ot pub- 
lic occasions. He probably considered that he who 
proposed to be an author, ought first to be a stu- 
dent. He obtained, whatever was the ireason, no 
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fellowship in the college. Why he waS excluded 
cannot now be known, and it is vain to gitess ; had 
he thought himself injured, he knew how to com- 
plain. In the Ufe of Plutareh he mentions his edu- 
cation in the coUegfe with gratitude ; but, in a pro- 
logue at Oxford, he has these lines ; 

Oxford to hima deiffer nftme shaUibe 

Than his own mother-university ; 

Thebes did his rude^ unknowing youth engage : 

He chooses Athens in his riper age. 

JX was not till the death of CromwelJf in l^Bi, 
that he became a public canclidate for fame^ by pub- 
lishing "Heroic Stanzas ontke late lord protector f 
which, compared with the verses of Sprat and Wal- 
ler on the same occasion, were sufficient to raise 
great expectations of the rising poet. 

When the king was restored, Dryden, like the 
other panegyrists of usurj^ation, ch£^nged his opin- 
ion, or his profession, an(| p!i}blishe4 " Astrea Re- 
" dux ;'' a poem on the happy restoration and re- 
lairn of his most sacred majesty jCing Charles tjie 
Second. 

The reproach of inconstancy was, on this occasion, 
shared with such numbers, that it produced neither 
hatred nor disgrace ! if he changed, he changed with 
the nation. It was, however, not totally forgotten 
when his r^utation raised him enemies. 

The same year he praised the new king in a se- 
cond poem oj} his restoration. In the Astrea was 
the line, 

An horrid stillness first invades the ear. 
And in that silence we a tempest fear— 
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for which be was; prosecuted with .pjecpetusA^i^idi- 
cuk, perhaps with mc^; than was desew^d^ Si^ 
lence ia indeed mere priyalion ; and^ so Gcmsidei:ed, 
cannot invade ; but privatipn 'likewise certainly is 
darkness, and probably cold ; yet poetry has never 
been refused the right of ascribing effects or agency 
to them as to positive powers. No man scruples 
to say that darkhesi^ hinders him from hi's tvork ; or 
that cold has killed the plants. Death is also pri- 
vation ; yet who has made any difficulty of assign- 
ing to death a dart and the power of striking ? 

In settling the of der of his works there is some 
difficulty; for, even when they are important 
enough to be formaJly offered to a patron, he does 
not commonly date his dedication ; the time of writ- 
ing and publishing is not always the same ; nor can 
the first editions be easily found, if even from them 
could be obtained the necessary information. 

The time at which his first play was exhibited is 
not certainly known, because it was not printed till 
it was, some years afterwards, altered and revived ; 
but since the plays are said to be printed in the 
order in which they were written, from the dates of 
some, those of others may be inferred ; and thus it 
may be collected, that in 166S, in the thirty-second 
year of his life, he commenced a writer for the stage; 
compelled undoubtedly by necessity, for he appears 
never to have loved that exercise of his genius, or 
to' have much pleased himself with his own dramas. 

*iC)f the stage, when he had once invaded it, he 
kept possession for many years ; not indeed without 
the competition of rivals who sometimes prevailed, 
or the censure of critics, which was often poignant 



and ofteq just; but with sttch a degree of reputation 
as f^ade him at least secure of being heard, what- 
eret iziigbt be the final determination of the puUie. 

His first piece was a comedy called the" ** Wild 
^^ Galknt/' . He began with no happy auguries ; for 
his performance was so much disapproved, that he 
was ccHnpelled to recal it, and change it from its 
imp^eet state to the form in which it now appears, 
and which is yet sufficiently defective to vindicate 
the cntics. 

I wi^ that there were no necessity of following 
the progress of his theatrical fame, or tracing the 
meanders of his mind through the whole series of 
his dramatic performances; it lyill be fit, however, 
to enumerate them, and to take especial notice of 
those that are distinguished by any peculiarity, in- ^ 
trii^c or concomitant ; for the composition and fate 
of eight-and- twenty dramas include too much of a 
poetical life to be omitted. 

In 1664, he published the ** Rival Ladies," which 
he dedicated to the earl of Orrety, a man of high 
reputation both as a writer and as a statesman. In 
this play he made his essay of dramatic rhyme, 
which he defends, in his dedication, with sufficient 
certainty of a favourable hearing ; for Orrery was 
himself a writer of rhyming tragedies. ^ 

He then joined with Sir Robert Howard in the 
*• Indian Queen," a tragedy in rhyme. The parts 
which either of them wrote are not distinguished* 

The '^ Indian Emperor" was published in 1667. 
It is a tragedy in rhyme, intended for a sequel to 
** Howard's Indian Queen." Of this connection 
notice wa& ^ven to the audience by printed bills, 
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dtsttilmted at the door; an ^xpecKent suppose to 
be ridiculed in the Rehea,rsal| where Bayes tells how 
many reams he has printed^ to instil iiito the afu<^ 
dienee scmie conception of his plot 

In tihis play is the description of night» which 
Bymer has made £unous by prefm*iing it to those 
of all other poets. 

The practice of nlakihg tragedies in rhyme was 
introduced soon after the restoration, a^it seems, by 
the Earl of Orrery, in compliance with the opinloii 
<^ €haries the Second, who had formed his tbjrte by 
the French theatre ; and Xhyden, who wiotei and 
made qo difficulty of dec^ring that he wrote only 
to^ pleas^^ iand who perhaps knew that by Jus deixte^ 
rity of versification he was more Mkely tot excel 
otiiers in irhyjtne than without it, very n^dily adopts 
ed his > ^master^s preference. He ther^re made 
rhynung tragedies, till, by the prevdbence o£ nia?^ 
nifest^ropriety, he seems to have grown ashamed, 
of ma^iig them any longer* i 

To this play is prefixed a very vefaem^t defence 
of dramatic rhyme;, in confutation of the pcefiide 
to the X>\ike of Lerma, in which Sir Robert How- 
ard had censured it. 

In 1667 he published Annus Mirabihs^ the Yeav 
of Wonders, which may be esteemed onfe of his most 
elaborate w^rksii 

It is addresi^ to Skr Robert Howard ; by a fet- 
ter, which is not properly a dedication ; and, writ* 
ing to a poet, he has interspersed many -critical ob<* 
servations, of which some are • common,, aiid some 
perhaps ventured without much condideration; He 
began, even now, to exercise the domiiwitipn of coii* 
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seid^^ genius, by recommending his own perfonn* 
ance : ''I am satii^ed that, as the prince and general 
^* {Rupert and Monk] are incomparably the best 
** subjects I ever had, so what I have written on 
<* <ibem is much better than what I have perform- 
^ ed on any other. As I have endeavoured to adorn 
my poem with noble thoughts, so much more to 
express those thoughts with elocution." 
It is written in quatrains, or heroic stabzas of 
icuxt lines t a measure which he had learned from the 
Gondibert of Davenant, and which he then thought 
the mdst majestic that the English language affords. 
Of this- stamia he mentions the incumbrances, €(n- 
aeeaidd as they were by the exactness whichiiie age 
Irequired. It was, thrcmghout his life, very mucih 
bir custom to recommend his wcsrks by representa* 
ticsi of Hie difficulties that he had encounter^, 
witiiout appearing to have sufficiently considered, 
jtbat where there is no difficulty there is no praise. 

There seems to be, in the conduct of Sir Robert 
Howard and Dryden towards each other, something 
that is not now eafdly to be explained. Dryden, in 
his dedication to the Earl of Orreiy, had defended 
dramatic rhyme ; and Howard, in the preface to a 
coUitction of plays, had censured Ids opinion. Dry- 
den vindicated himself in his Dialogue cm Dramatic 
Poetry : Howard, in his preface to the Duke of IJer* 
ma, anaHi Adverted cm the vindication ; and Dryden, 
in* a preface to the Indian Emperor, replied to the 
aatiimadversions with great asperity, and sdmost with 
eominvaiAy. Tfaectedieatiim'to this play is dated the 
ytar in whiobthe Amms MirabUi^ was published. 
He ^re^apptMi' a straiaige inconsistency ; but Lang- 
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.baine aSbrds some help, by relating tbat the answer 
to Howard was not published in the first edition of 
the play, but was added when it was afterwards rer 
printed ; and as the Duke of Lerma did not appear 
till 1668, the same year in which the dialogue was 
published, there was time enough for enmity to grow 
up between authors, who, writing both for the thea- 
tre, were naturally rivals. 

He was now so much distinguished, that, in 1668 
he succeeded Sir William Davenant as poet-laureat 
The salary of the laureat had been raised in &vour 
of Jonson, by Charles the First, from an hundred 
marks to one hundred pounds a*year, and a l^ierpe 
of wine ; a revenue in those days not inadequate to 
the conveniences of life. 

The same year, he published lus Essay on Dramar- 
tic Poetry, an elegant and instructive dklogue^ m 
which we are told, by Prior, that the principal cluu- 
racter is meant to represent the duke of Dwsf t. 
This work seems tp have given Addison a model for 
his Dialogues upon Medals. 

'^ Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen" (1668,) is a. 
tragi*comedy. In the preface he discusses a cu- 
rious question, whether a poet can judge well of his 
own productions ? and determines very justly, that, 
of the plan and disposition, and all that can be re- 
duced to principles of science, the author ^may de- 
pend upon his own opinion ; but that, in those parts 
where fancy predominates, sel£-love may easily de- 
ceive. He might have observed, that what is good 
only becauses it pleases, cannot be pronounced good 
tiU it has.been found to please. . 

'' Sir Martin-mar-aU" (1668) is a comedy, publish* 
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ed TndtiK>ut prafiioe or dedicattoB^ and at first with- 
out Hie name of the author. Langhaine charges it, 
like most o£ the rest^ with plagiarism ; and observes, 
that the song is translated from Voiture, allowing, 
however, that both the sense and measure are ex- 
actly observed. 

"The Tempest" (1670,) is an alteration of Shak- 
speare's play, made by Dryden in conjunction with 
!Pavaiant ; ^< whom," sa,f$ he, '' I found of so quick 
^<a fancy, that nothing was proposed to him in 
'* which he could not suddenly produce a thought 
" extremely pleasant and surprising ; and those first 
'' thoughts of his, contrary to the Latin prdverb, 
were not always the least happy ; and as his fmcy 
was quick, so likewise were the products of it re- 
mote and new. He borrowed not of any other ; 
'* and his imaginations were such as could tiot easi- 
" ly enter into any other man." 

The effect produced by the conjunction of- these 
two powerful minds was, that to Shakspeare's mon- 
ster, Caliban, is added a dster monster, Sycorax ; 
and a woman who, in the original play, had iSever 
seen a man, is in this brought acquainted with . a 
man that had never seen a woman. 

Afo(Hi1} thi? time, in 1678, Dryden seems torhave 
had his quiet much disturbed by the success of tiie 
"Empress of Morocco," a tragedy writtea iji» rhyme 
by Elkanah Settle ; which was so much ai)l^uded 
as to make him think his supremacy (^ reputaticm 
in some danger. Settle had not only been ^irospeiv 
ous on the stage, but, in the confid^ce of ' success, 
had published his play, with sculptures ^iaftd a pre- 
facCi of defiance. Here was one offence 'added to 
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another ; and, for tbe last blast of infiammatbn, it 
was acted at Whitehall by the court Jadies. 

Dryden could not how repress those emotions, 
which he called indignation^ and others jealousy; 
but wrote upon the play and the dedication such 
criticism as malignant impatience could pour out in 
haste. 

Of Settle he gives this character ; ** He's an ani- 
'^ mal of a most deplored**understanding, without 
*< reading and conversation. His being is in a twi- 
" light of sense, and some glimmering of thought, 
*• which he can never fashion into wit or EdgBsh. 

His style is boisterous and rough-hewn j his rhyme 
••incorrigibly lewd, •and his numbers perpetually 

harsh and ill-sounding. The little talent which 'he 

has, is fancy. He sometimeslabours wHh a thought, 
*^butj with the pudder he makes to bring 4t intd 
** the world, 'tis commonly still-bom ;^so that, for 
*• want of learning and elocution, he will never be 

able to express any thing fcither naturally or just^ 

This is not very decent ; yet this is one of the 
pages in which criticism prevails dver brutal fury. 
He proceeds : " He has a heavy hand at fodls^ 
and a great felicity in writing nolisensb for them. 
Fools they will be in spite of him. ' Hii King, hii^ 
«* two Empresses, his Viffiim, aifd>his Sub*Vill^^ 
'' nay his Hero, have aQ a^ certain natiiral cast of the 
&t^er— their folly was horn aiid bred in th^ftfi 
and something of the ElksmafarwiB be visible.'^ ' 
This is Dryden*s general declatn&tion. I will not 
withhold from the reader a particular remark. . Ha- 
ving gone through the first SLCt, he says, <^Ta con-* 
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^ elude tiUb aet witK the most rumbling piece of 
" nonsense spoken yet : 

'* To flattering li^tning oar feign'd ftmiles eaniatm, 
" Whkb, Uack'd with thundery do bat g9d a storm. 

^^ Confirm a smile to lightnings make a smUe imitate 
'^Ughtning, and flattering lightning: Lightning 
** sure is a threatening thing. And this lightning 
'* must gild a storm. Now, if I must cdtiform by 
'< smiles to lightning, then my smiles must gild a 
*' storm too ^to gild with smiles, is a new invention 
^^ of g^ding. And gild a storm by being backed 
*^ with thunder. Thunder is part of the storm ; so 
*^one part of the storm liiust help to gild another 
^^ part, and help by backing ; as if a man would 
'*^da tiling the better for being backed, orha- 
*^ ving a load upon his back. So that here is gilding 
'^ by confirming, miUng, lightning, backing, and 
*^ Sundering. The whole i* as if I should say thus : 
*' I will make my counterfeit smiles look like a flat- 
tering stone-horse, which, being backed with a 
troioper, does but gild the battle. I am mistaken 
<^ if nonsense is not here pretty thick sown. Sure 
^' the poet writ, these two lines a-board some smack 
'* in a storm, and, being sea-sick, spewed up a good 
^^ lamp of dotted nons^ise at once." 

Here is perbaps a suificient specimen ; but as the 
pamphlet, though Dryden\ has never been thought 
worthy of republication, and is not easily to be 
found, it may gratify curiosity to quote it more 
largely. 
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« -——Whene'er she bleeds, 
" He no severer a damnation needs, 
" That dares pronounce the sentence of her death, 
'^ Than the infection that attends that breath. 

'* That attends that breath. — ^The poet is at breath 
again ; breath can never 'scape him ; and here he 
brings in a breathy that must be infectious with 
** prorumncinff a sentence ; and this sentence is not 
** to be pronounced till the condemned party bkeds ; 
'^ that is, she must be executed first, and sentenced 
" ajfter : And the pronouncing of this sentence will 
*^ be infectious ; thiat is, others will cati4» th^ disease 
** of that sentence, and this infecting of others will 
" torment a man's self. The whole is thus ; when 
" she bleeds, thou needest no greater hell or torme^nt 
to thyself than in/ecting qf others by prorumncing, 
a sentence upon her. What hodge-podge does 
** he make here ! Never was Dutch grout sudli 
" clogging, thick, indigestible stuiF. But this is but 
^^ a taste to stay the stomach ; we shall have a more 
" ptentiiul mess presently. 

** Now to dish up the poet's broth, that I pro- 
" misedr: . . 
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For when we're dead, and our freed souls enlarged, 
Of nature's grosser burden we're discharg'd. 
Then, gently, as a happy lover's sigh. 
Like wand'ring meteors through the air we'll fly, 
- '' And in o^^ airy walk, a$ subtile guests^ 
« We'll steal intp otir cruel &ther»' biseasts, 
" There read their souls, and track each passion's sphere, 
" See how revenge moves there, ambition here ! 
^^ And in their orbs view the dark characters 
'^ Of sieges, ruins, murders, blood, and wars. 
. " We'll blot out all thoae hi^us draughtSi a^d.wriyte . 
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Pure and whi<^ fonns'; then with a radiant %ht 

Their breasts encircle^ till their passions be 
** Gentle as nature in its infancy ';, 
** Till^ soften'd by our charms^ their furies cease^ 
** And their revenge resolves into a peace. 
'' Thus by our death their quarrel ends^ 
^' Whom living we made foes^ dead we'll make friends, 

** If this be not a very liberal mess, I will refer my- 
self to the stomach of any moderate guest And 
a. rare mess it is^ far excelling any Westminster 
wMte-bioth. It is a kind of giblet porridge, 
made of the giblets of a couple of young geese, 
stodged full of meteors^ orbs, spheres,, traok, hi- 
deous draughts, dark characters, white forms, and 
radiacit lights, designed not only to please appe- 
tite, and indulge luxury, but it is also physical, 
being an approved medicme to purge eholer;ibr 
^^ itc.is propounded by Morena^ as a receipt to aire 
^\ their fathers of their choleric humours ; and, 
^ weve it written in characters as barbarous as the 
" Words, nught very well pass for a doctor's bill. 
<^^ To tonelude:it is porridge, 'tis a receipt, 'tis a 
" pig with a pudding in the belly, 'tis I know not 
" what : for, certainly, nevier any one that pretended 
** to write sense had the impudence before to put 
" such stuff as this into the mouths of those that 
** were to. speak it before an audience, whom he did 
^ not, take to be all foob ; and after that to print it 
** too, andexpoi&it to the examination of the world. 
«* But let us see what we can make of this stuff; 

** For when we're dead^ and our freed souls enlarg'd— 

** Here he tells us ^hM it is to be dead ; it is to have 
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« tmr freed souh set free. Now, if to have a soul 
•« set free, is to be dead ; then to have a freed soul 
« set free, is to have a dead man die. 

" Then gentle, as a l^ppy lover's sigh— 

« They too like one sigh, and that one sigh like 
" two wandering meteors, 

« •*— Shall fly through the air— 

^ That is, they shall mount above like falling ^lim%s 
<< (X else they shall skip like two jacks with lan- 
" thorns, or Will with a whisp, and Madge wiltti 
*' a candle/' . 

And in their airy walk steal into their cruel ^ 
thers* breasts, Wee subtile guests. So " that their ^ 
" thers\ breasts must be in an airy walk, ah airy 
" walk of a Jlier. And there they wiU read their 
<^ soids, and traek the spheres of their passions. 
*^ That is, these walking fliers. Jack with a laittiiom, 
'^ &c. will put on his spectacles, and fall a reading 
«• souk, and put on \m ^vm^ md Ml ^ tracking of 
*^ spheres ; so that he will read and run, walk andfly 
'^ at the same time ! Oh ! Nimble Jack ! Then he 
" wiU see, how revenge here, howambkionthere-^ 
" The birds wiU hop about. And then view the 
" dark characters of sieges, ruins, murders, blood, 
« and wars, in their orbs : Track the dkaraeters to' 
" their forms ! Oh ! rare i^ort fiw Jife^^ Never was 
" place so full of game as these brfeasts ! You can- 
'^ not stir, but flush a sphere, start a character, or un^^ 
" kennel an orb P' 

Settle's is said to have been the first play embel- 
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lished with sculptures ; those ornaments seem -to 
h«ve given poor Dryden great disturbance. He 
tries however to ease his pain by venting his malice 
in a parody. 

The poet has not only been so impudent to 
expose all this stuff, but so arrogant to defend it 
with an epistle ; like a saucy booth-keeper, that 
when he had put a cheat upon the people, would 
wrangle and fight with any that would not like 
•* it, or would offer to discover it ; for which arro- 
gance our poet receives this correction ; and, to 
jwk him a little the sharper, I will not transpose 
Ms verse, but by the help of his own words 
tmnsnonsense sense, that, by my stuff, people 
msLj judge the better what his is : 
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** Qreat hoj, thy tragedy and sculptures done, 

*^ From press and plates, in fleets do homeward run; 
And, in ridiculous^ and humble pride, 

*^ Their course in ballad-singers' baskets guide. 
Whose greasy twig&do all new beauties take. 
From the gay shews thy dainty seulptures make. 
Thy lines a mess of rhyming nonsense yield, 
A senseless tale, with flattering fustian fill'd. 
No grain of sense does in one line appear, 

'' Thy words big bulks of boisterous bombast bear. 
With noise they move, and from players' mouths rebound^ 
When their tongues dance to thy words' empty sounds 
By thee inspir'd the rumbling verses roll. 
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** As if that rhyme and bombast lent a soul ; 
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And widi that soul they seem taught duty too ; 
Tohuffiiq^ words does humble nonsense bow. 
As if it. would thy worthless worth enhance, 
'^ To th' lowest rank of fops thy praise advance, 
To whom, by instinct, all thy stuff is dear : 
Their loud claps echo to the theatre. 
Fr9m breaths of Ibols Ihy commendation spread s. 
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.«f With Mile and Uughklg'^ach thy fustian -j^ts^ « ^' 

*^ 'Ti? f lapt by choirs of empty-headed dts, ^^,. 

^' Who have their tribute sent, and homage given^ 
'^ As men in whispers send loud noise to heaven: 

. ^ Thus I have daubed hiip wiih ^i» own pu44l9 : 
<^ ai^dupw w? ^1^* come from a»board laa di^f^i^g^ 
'' marking, reboundmg, breathing fleet : ^ a|id» as. if 
^ we jjadt lauded at Gotham, we meet nptbii;^ jVut 
^* /qoIs and nonsense." i . 

Such was the criticisan to which the ^niua of 
X)iydm could be reduced, between rage 9fid,t^^ ; 
rage with little provocation, and terror with Mt^le 
d^Qg^r. To see th^ highest mind thus leveled 
with the meanest, may produce spme sokK^ tQ 4;)ie 
consciousness of weakness, and some mortifieatM^ 
to the pride of wisdom. Sut let it be rememberi^ 
that mindB are not levelled in their powers but when 
they are first leveUed in their desires. Drydeu And 
Settle had both placed their hsq^piqesa iu* t^ iAs^ 
of multitudes. 

« An Evening's Love, or the Mock Aatrologei:/' 
^ comedy (1671), is dedicated to the illustrious duke 
of Newcastle, whom he courts by adding to Im 
praises those of his lady, not oiAyimtet lover J^t.a 
partus Qf lus studies. It is uDpiefusing to think 
haw noAuy names, oiice eel^brated^ aite since forgixt- 
.ten. Of Newcastle's works nothing is now known 
but his Txeati;^ on Hpr^emioishi^ i ,. 

Tbe.prefaoe seems very eblKsi^y.'WlEattni, wlA 
4x>i;^tains many just remmrks^ on the i&thers of the 
English dr^Hia. Shakspeare's plots, he says, are in 
the hiuulifed: novels of Cinthio ; thofiepffieaumont 



and Fktdier.m.Spttitt&b. stories ; Jonson only made 
them for himself. His criticisms upon tragedy, 
comedy, and &rce, are judicious and profound. He 
endeavours to defend the immorality of some of 
his comedies by the example of former writers ;. 
which is only to say, that he was not the first nor 
perhaps the greatiest offender. Against those that 
aeeused him of. plagiarism he alleges a favourable 
Kxpression of the king ; << He only desired that they 
<^ Who accuse me of thefts, would steal him plays 
^* like mine f and then relates how much labour he 
spends in fitting for the £nglish sfaige what he 
borrows from others. 

** Tyrannic Love, or the Virgin Martjrr" (1672), 
was aiiother tragedy in rhyme, conspicuous for 
many passages of strength and elegance, and many 
of empty noise and ridiculous turbulence. The 
tants of Maximin have been always the sport of 
eritidsm : and were at length, if his own confession 
may be trusted, the shame of the writer. 

Of this play he has taken care to let the reader 
know, that it was contrived and written in seven 
weeks. Want of time w.as oflen his excuse, or per- 
haps shor^ess of time was his private boast in Hie 
form of an apdbgy . 

It was written before " the Conquest of Granada," 
but published afiter it. The dei»gn is to recommend 
piety. ^ I considered that pleasure was* not the 
^' only end of poe0y ; and that even the instructions 
^ of morality ware not so wholly the business of a 
^* poet, ^s tlmt the precepts and examples of piety 
*^ were to be omitted; for to leave that employ- 
'^ment altogether to the dergy, were to forget that 
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*^ v^tg^vfs& first taught in wssmk^ w\is^ i^^hasi-^ 
'* Hess or dullness of succee&ig pnesthood tujr^i^ 
^ afterwards into prose. < Thus ^fooli^Iy .leou}^ 
Diydm write^ rather than not shew .his xm&» to 
the parsons. 

The two parts of ^ The Conquest of Granada'' 
(167SI)> are written with a seetnii^ determinatioD 
to ghit the puhlic with dramatic wonders^ to ea^hibit 
HI its bi|^$t elevation a theatrical meieoe of inqfoe* 
dible love and impossible valour^ and ts> leaffe iio 
iQom fi»r a wilder flight to the exiravagaxice ofpps- 
terity. AU tiie rajs of romantic h^at^ whether amo- 
rous or warlike^ glow in Almanzor by a kind of 
ooncentratic^k He is abo^e all laws ;. he is exempt 
&om att restraints ; be ranges the wcnrldat ndll^i a^ 
governs wherever he appears. He fights without 
enquiring the cause, and loves in spite of the pb- 
hgations of justice, of rejection by his mistress, and 
of prohibition from the ^itsid. Yet the scene& ace, 
for the most part, de%btfol ; they exhibit, a' IgxA 
of illustrious depravity,, and majestic madness, such 
as, if it is sometimes despised, is often reverenced, 
and in >whieb the ridiculous is mingled w;ith the 
astonishing. 

In the epilogue to the second part of ^ The Coa«^ 
*' quest e£ Gnmada,^ Dryden indulges his favpiirite 
{deasurci oi discrediting his predecessors; and this 
e^ogue he has defended by a k>ng postscr^t , [He 
fapd promised a seccmd dialogue, in which he liquid 
more, f^y tre^t of the virtues and faults of the 
l^^glisli poets^ who have wiritten in the dramatic, 
epiCii br lytic way- This promise was .nev«i; for^ 
maJiy p«fc?tt^f hut, with respect to thedxaff^^^ 



Writers, he lias gli^eti tiii in his prefiiMs, andl in this 
postscripts something equivalent ; but Ms purpose 
being to exalt himself by the compariBon, he shetiTs 
fkults distinctly, and only praises excellence in gene- 
ral terms. 

A play thus written, in professed defiaiice of pro- 
bability, naturally drew upon itself the vultures of 
the theatre. One of the crilicif that attacked it was 
Martin Cfifford, to whom Sprat addressed the Lift 
of Cowfey, with such veneraticin qf his critical 
powers as might naturally excite great expectations 
of instruetions from his remarks. But let honest 
erp^ullty beware of receiving characters from con* 
temporary writers. ClifTorffs remarics, by the fa- 
rovtr of Dr Percy, were at last obtained ; and, that 
ho man may ever want them moi^, I will extract 
enough to satisfy reasonable desire. 

In the first letter his observation is only gener- 
al; •• Yotf do live,*' says he, "in as much ignorahcje 
^and darkness as you did in the Womb ; your writ- 
^ ings are Hke a Jack-of-aU-trade*s shop ; they have 
'*^ a variety, but nothing of value ; and if thoii art 
" not the dullest plant-animal that ever the eai:tfa 
produced, all that I have conversed with ane 

strangely mistaken in thee.** 

In the second he tells him that AltAanzor is not 
more copied fk)m Achilles than from AncientPistot 
** But I am," says he, •* strangely mistaken if I have 
" n6t seen this very Alman^r ^ yours in som6 dls- 
^ guise about this town, and passing under another 
" name. Pr'ythee tell me true, was not this Huff- 
^*cap once the Indian Emperor? and at another 
** time did he not call himself MaxUna? Was not 






'' L3nndaraxa anoe/.qaUgd.AXn)^^? I VKftn u^vler 

< Montezuma ,tbe Ip^im iEJippisror. I protest ond 

^vow they are olth^ the same^ or so alike, that I 

' cannot, for my heart, distinguish one from the 

" other. You are therefore a strange unconscionable 

** thief; thou art not content to steal f»m others, 

** but dost rob thy poor wretched self too." 

Now was Settle's time to take his revenge. He 
wrote a vindication of his own lines ; and, if he is 
fcMTced to yield any thing, makes his reprisals upon 
his enemy. To say that his answer is equal to the 
censure, is no high commendation. To expose Dry- 
den's method of analysing his expressions, he tries 
the same experiment upon the same despription of 
the ships in the Indian Emperor, of which however 
he does not deny the exc^ence ; but intends to 
shew, that by studied misconstruction every thing 
may be equally represented as ridiculous. Ailer so 
much of Dryden's elegant animadversions, justice 
requires that something of Settie's should be exhi- 
bited. The following observations are therefore ex- 
tracted from a quarto pamphlet of ninety-five pages : 

''-Fate after him below with pain did move, 
" And victory could scarce keep pace above. 

• 

" These two lines, if he can shew me any sense or 
*^ thought in, or any thing but bombast and noise, 
" he shall make me believe every word in his ob- 
** servations on Morocco sense. 

" In the Empress of Morocco were these lines : 

*' I'll travel then to some remoter sphere, 

"Till I find out new worlds, and crown you there.** 
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On which JDryden made this remark : 
*• I believe our learned author takes a sphere for 
a country ; the sphere of Morocco ; as if Morocco 
were the globe of earth and water ; but a globe is 
** no sphere neither, by his leave, &c. So sph^e 
" must not be sense, unless it relates to A circular 
*• motion about a globe, in whith sense the astro- 
•'nomers use it I would desire him to expound 
*' those lines in Granada : 
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'^' I'll' to the turrets oiAe pakoe go, 
*' A^d add new fire to those that fight belov^ . 

." Thence hero-like, with torches by my side, 
'* (Far be the omen tho') my love TU guide. 
^' No, lilie his bett^ fortune 1*11 appear, 

^^' With open arms, loose veil, and flowing hair, 

' f* JBtt flying fiorward fitwa my rpwUng sphere* 

**I wonder, if he be so strict, hoW he dares mike 
^' so bold with sphere himself, and be so critical in 
^ other men's writings. Fortune is fancied stafrid- 
" ihg on a globe, not on a sphere, as he told uis in 
*' tlie first act. ':'•.' 

« Because Elkanah^s Similes are the most unlike 
'' things to what they are compared in the world, 
** I'll venture to start a simile in his Annus Mira- 
** bilis : he gives this poetical description of the ship 
" called the London : 



It 



The goodly London in her gaHant trim. 
The Phoenixodaughter of the vanquisht old. 
Like a rich bride does on the ocean swim, 
'* And on her shadow rides in floating gold. 
Her flag aloft spread rufiling in the wind. 
And sanguine streamers lleemed the flood to fire : 
The weaver, charm'd with what his loom design'd. 
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'' Goes OD to flCBy and knorwf M^ f» ivItEei 

'' Widi xomaj dscb her nani of v^sty stveogkli 






Wbofle lefw-laid moatfas «adi mountiiig biU»w laves. 
Deep in ber dranglit, and warlike in ber length, 
Sbe seems a wa-Krasp flying in the waves. 
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What awonderfol poUier is heace^ to make all 
tbes^ poeticol beaatificatians of a ship ; thifs is a 
pboeoix in the first sfamiBi^ and but a W9sp la the 
last; nay, to make his hmnble comparison of a iJ^a^ 
more ridiculous, he does not say it flies upon the 
waves as nimbly as a wa^, or the lihe^ but it 
seemed a wasp. JSut our authw at tiie writing of 
this was not in his altitudes, to compare slups to 
floating palaces: a comparison to the purpose, was 
a perfection he did not arrive to till the Indian 
Emperor^s days. But perhaps his similitude has 
** more in it than we imagine ; this ship had a gre^t 
*' many guns in her^ and they, put all together, 
^* mide the sting in the wasp's tail : for this is all 
** the reason I can guess^ why it seemed a wasp. 
<< But, because we will allow him all we can to help 
" out, let it be a phGemx sea<^wasp, and the rarity of 
** such an animal may do much towards heighten- 
" ing the fancy. 

^*lt had been much more to his purpose^ if he 
*' had designed to raider the i^lAiselesa play little, 
'< to have seardied for some such pedantiy as this : 

" Two ifs scarce make one possibility, " • 

*' If justice will take all, and nothing give, 

'* Justice, methinks, is not distributive. 

" To die or kill 3F0U is tb? alteni»tive^ 

'^ Bathfar thafi tak^. yopr life, I will nqt liv^. 



** Obsnve faoW^ pretty our au^Mir diops logic 
<* in hei'oic verse; Three such filstian canting words 
" as distributive, alternative, and two ifs, no man 
*^ but himself would hav^ come within the noise of. 
'< But he's a man of general learning, and all comes 
** into his play, 

** TPwould have done well too if he could have 
** met with tlie rant ot two, worth the observation ; 
'^ such as. 
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More swiftljTj Sun, and fly a lover's pa(»e> 

Leave montlu and weeks behind thee in thy race. 



« But surely the Sun, whether he flies a lover's 
*^ or not a lover's pace, leaves weeks aftd months, 
- nay year. too. behind him in hU n>ee. 

" Poor Robin, or any other of the philo-mathe- 
^* matics, would have given him satisfaction in the 
^* point. 

. ^ if f c«iiki kin thee now, 1% faSd'» l(^ low 
.! '^ Tbat lmu9tstoopiur« I oan giv0 the blofw. 

But m^lpfs fixt so far abov^ thy crown. 

That all thy men, 

Pilfed on thy back, can never pull it down. 



ft 
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^ Now where that is, Almaazoi^s fate u (ixt, I 
^ cannot gii€ss : Imt wherever it is,! foelievie Al- 
mansBor, aad think that all Abdiiik's sabj^ets, 
piled upon one another, might not pull down his 
fate so well as without piling: besides, I think 
** Abdalla so wise a man, that, if AimanMt had 
^ told him piling his men upon his back might do 
-** the feat, he would scarcely bear such a weight, 
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^ £ar the {deamre of the exploit; Imt it is a hidT, 
^ and let Abdalla do it if he dare, 

^' The pec^le like a headlong torrent go^ 
'' And every dam they break or overflow. 
'* But, unoppos'd, they either lose their force, 
" Or wind in volumes to their former course : 

« a very pretty allusion, contrary to all sense or rea- 
" son. Torrents, I take it, let them wind never so 
" much, can never return to their former course, 
'* unless he can suppose that fountains can go up- 
" wards, which is impossible ; nay, more, in the 
." foregoing page he tells us so too ; a trick of a 
. " very unfaithful memory : 

'^ But can no more than fountains upward flow ; 

" which of a torrent, which signifies a rapid stream, 
" is much more possible. Besides, if he goes to 
" quibble, and say that it is impossible by art water 
** may be made return, and the sam^^ater run 
" twice in one and the same channel ; t^m he quite 
" confutes what he says : for it* is by being opposed 
" that it runs into its former course ; for all engines 
*^ diat make water so return, do it by compulsion 
<* and opposition. Or, if he means a headlong toi^ 
" ren fear a tide, which would be ridiculous, yet 
" they do not wind in volumes, but come fore-right 
" back (if their upright lies straight to their former 
*' course), and that by opposition of the sea-water 
** that drives them bade again. 

<* And for fiincy, when he lights of any thing 
** like it, 'tis a wonder if it be not borrowed. As 
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'< lieie fop. example of, I find this fftiicifilil thought 
** in his Ann. Mirab. 

^' Old father Thames raii'd up.bi^ reverend head : 
" But fear'd the fiite of Sixnoeis would return ; 
" Deep in his ooze he sought his sedgy bed, 
. ^* And shrunk his waters back into his urn, 

*. " ■ ■ 

*< This is stolen from Cowley's Davideis, p. 9- 

'^ Swift Jordan started, and strait backward fled, 
^* Hidling amongst thick reeds his aged head. 
^' And ^hen the Spaniards their assault begin, 
^ At once beat those without and those within. 






This Almanzor speaks of himself ; and surefor 
one man to conquer an army within the city^ and 
<* another without the city, at once, is something 
<* difficult ; but this flight is pardonable to some we 
^^. meet with in < Granada :' Osmin, speaking of Al-^ 
** manzor; 

*' Who, like a tempest that outrides the wind^ ' 
Made a just battle, ere the bodies join'd. 



« • 
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^ Pray, what does this honourable person mean by 
« a tempest that outrides the wind f a tempest that 
** outrides itself ? To suppose a tempest witfiout 
** wind, is as bad as supposing a man to walk 
*^ without feet ; for if he supposes the tempest to 
'^ be something distinct from the wind, yet, as be- 
** ing the effect of wind only, to come before the 
** cause is a little preposterous ; so that, if he takes 
" it one way, or if he takes it the other, those two 
" t/S will scarcely make one possibility'' Enough 
#f Settle. 



^' Marriage a^la-mode" (1678), b a Mtocdhjr dedi^ 
cated to the eajrl of Rochester ; wh0m he adikM/K^ 
ledges not only as the defender of his poetry, but 
the promoter of his fortdne. Langbaine places Hiis 
play in 1678. The earl of Rochester^ therefov^ 
was the fiunous Wilmot, whom yet tradition always 
represents as an enemy to Dryden, and who is men* 
taoned by him with some disrespect in Hie preftce 
to JuvenaL 

« 

^* The Assignation, or Love in a Nunnery,'* a oOi^ 

medy (1673), was driven off the stage, against the 

opinion, as the author says, of the be«t judges It 

is dedicated in a very elegant address, to Sir Clu^les 

Sedley; in wMdi he finds an opportunity for his 

usual complaint of hard treatment and unreasonable 

censure. ^ 

'' Amboyna'' (167S), is a tissue of mmgled dia^ 

logue ii;i verse and prose, and wasr perhaps wptten 
in less time than " The Virgin Martyr ;^* though 
the. author thought not fit either ostentatiously or 
mournfully to tell how little labour it cost him, pi: 
at how short a warning he produced it. It was a 
temporary performance* written in the time of the 
Dutch war, to inflame the nation against tbdr &}i^ 
n4e$ ; to whom be hopes, as he declares in bis ]&pi^ 
Ipgue, to make his poetry not less destructive than 
that by which Tyrtasus of old animated l;be Sfm- 
tans. This play was written in t^e se(»9nd DiM«b 
war, in 1678. 

" Troilus and Cressida" (1679), is a p% altei^ 
from Shakspeare; but so altered, that, even in 
Langbaine's opinion^ '' the last scene au the third aet 
'' is a master-piece." It is introduced l^y a 4Mmw>^ 



dn "* tbe :43idiihds of Critidfiin in l^ngedy," to 
whkb I suspeel: ihat Ryin^s book had gh^n oc- 
(MttioiL 

The ^' Spaniih Fryttr"' (1«B1), is a t»igi<<x»iiedy, 
^mineiit for the happy eoinetdence and ooaHtion of 
the two pkts. At it was written against the pa* 
pistSi it '«<mld naturally at that time have &se«ids 
an4 enemies ; and partly by the popularity which 
it obtained at firsts and partly by the real power 
both of the serious and risible part, it continued long 
a jbrourite of the public. 

It was Dryden's opinion^ at least fiar some time^ 
and. he maintuns it in the dedication of tiiis fiafi 
timt Isbt drama required an alternation of coolie 
flsod teagie scenes ; and that it is neoessaryto miti- 
gate by alleviations of merriment the pre»u«e of 
ponderous events, and the fatigue of toilsome pas- 
sions. *• Whoever,** says he, " cannot perform both 
^^'parts, is but half a writer for the stage.** 

The •♦ Duke of Guise,** a tragedy (1683), written 
hi conjunction with Lee, as ^* Oedipus** had been 
b^ore, seems to deserve notice only for the offence 
which it gave to the remnant of the covenanters, 
imd in general to the enemies of the court, who at- 
tacked him with great violence*, and were answered 
by him ; though at last he seems to witiidraw from 
the eonffict, fay trani^erring the greater part of the 
Idame or merit to his partner. It happened that a 
contract had be^i made betwe^i them, by which 
^y were to join in writing a play : and ** he hap- 
^ pened,** says Dryden, ^ to claim the promise just 
"^^ upon the ftfkiriiSng of a poem, when I would hate 
<^ be^ glad of a littie respite.^»««Twt^thirds of it be- 
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^Jonged to him ; and to me only the first steneof 
^' the l^y* the whole fourth act, and tiie &st ha1£' 
" or somewhat more, of the fifth.'' 

This was a piay wlitten professedly £>r the party 
of the duke of York, whose succesnon was 'Ihen 
opposed. A parallel ' is intended hetwe^ the 
leaguers of France and the covenanters of England : 
and this intention produced the controversy. 

^ Albion and Albahius" ( 1685), is a miiidcal dittimt 
or opera, written, like the ^* Duke of Guise,'' against 
the republicans. With what success it was per- 
formed, I have not found. 

'' The State of Innocence and Fall of Mtai"' 
(1675), is termed by him an opera : it is rather a' 
tragedy in heroic rhyme, but of which the persdnai- ' 
ges are such as cannot decently be exhibited 6ttl!hei 
stage. Some such production was foreseen by^ 
Marvel, who writes thus to Milton : 



€< 



Or if a work so infinite be spann'd^ 



" Jealous I was lest some less skilful hand 



it 
t< 



(Such bA disquiet always what is well. 
And by ilUimitating would excels) 
Might hence presume the whole creation's ,d$y 
To change in scenes^ and shew it in a play." 



It is another of his hasty productions ; for the heat ^ 
of his imagination raised it in a month. 

This composition is addressed to the princess of 
Modena, then Duchess of York, in a strain of iBatl ' 
tery which disgraces genius, and which it was won- 
desful that any man that knew the meaning' of his 
own words could use without self-detestation, litis 
an attempt to mingle earth and hearen, -hy preas- 
ing human excellence^in the language of religion. 
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i.7^.{ire£ii9e (wp^ns 9ft 9ip6k>gy for hofcoc verse 
and pontic. ^eiK^e;: by whii^h is. meant, not any 
liberty taken in eontrftctinjg or ej^tending wozds, 
biMtr tbe u^e of bold fietipm and ambitious, figures. . 
The reason which he giyes for printing what was 
neiyer ^^^tedy cannot be overpassed* " I was induced 
to it in my own defence^ many hundred copiw of 
it being dispersed abroad without my knowledge 
or con§^nt ; and every one gathering new &ults, 
it became, at length a libel against me." These 
copies^ as they gathered faults, were apparently ma* 
nuscript ; and he lived in an age very unlike ova^, 
if mwy hundred copies of fourteen hundred lines 
jv^ere . likely to be transcribed. An auth(^ has a 
ri^t to print his own works^ and need not seek an 
apology in falsehood; but he that could bear to, 
w4^ the dedication .felt no p£UB in writing the 
preface. 

** Aurenge Zebe" (J 676), is a tragedy founded on 
the actions of a great prince then reigning, but over 
nations not likely to employ their critics upon the 
transactions of .the English stage. If he had knoivn 
and disliked his own character, our trade was not in 
those times secure from his resentment. His coun- 
try is at such a distance, that the manners might 
be safely falsified, and the indd^^ts £iig»ed; for 
ibfi remoteness of place is remarked, by Racine^ to 
sSoT^ the same conve(E)iences to a poet as length cf 
time. 

This play is. wrijbtea in rhyme; andhas^tfae ap- 
p^is^ce of being the most elaborate of all the 
dranias. . The,{])^po]iages are iinpeiial ; but the dia- 
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« 

logdi^ls oOeti cUnnflrtie, and therafbre Msoeptitile 
of sentiments accommodated to ftmiliitf indd^ta. 
The eotnplaiDt of life is eeldbfratedt and fhei^ are 
many other passages tliat may be read with plea* 
sure. .1 

This play is addressed to the earl of Mulgrave, 
afterwards Doke of Buckingham^ himself, if hot a 
poet, yet a writer of verses, and a critic. In this 
address Dryden gave the first hints of his iDfteii* 
tion to write an epic poem. He mentions his de- 
sign io terms so obscure, that he seems^ afraid lest 
his phn should be purloined, as, he says, hai^etied 
to him when be toM it move plainly in his jn^elaee 
Io Juvenal. ^ «^ The design," says he, ^ you know is 
«« great, the story English, and neither too neaf-fiie 
<' present times, nor too distant ttom them/'* 

'• AH for Love, « the World well Loi*^ - (*^fl|) 
A tragedy founded upon the story of Anthony. iKd 
Cleopatra, he tdfls us, ^^ is the onl3r pky whidl he 
<* wrote for himself:" the rest were given to^tfije 
people. It is by universal consent accounted'^e 
work in which he has admitted the fewest ibrptih 
prieties of style or character ; bu^ it has one f^ult 
eqfual to many, though rather moral tihian critical, 
that, by admitting the romantic omiifpatence 6f 
love, he has recommended, as laudable atiid wy!>rtfiry 
of imitation, that cmiduct which, througltiffi a^, 
the good have! censured as vidou», arid the Ixtd d^- 
^ised as foolish. ' 

Of this play the prok^e and the ^epilogue, 
though written upon the commocr tcffiiss of itadl- 
cious and ignorant. criticism, and without lAy par- 
ticular relation to the characters or inddents of the 
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4i0ma, loe dederf edly eelebraled ibf tkdr degance 

, *^ Ijamberham, <Hr the kind Keepeir^ (16M,) k u 
eofaedy^ whidi, dter the thu*d ntght^ was prohilo* 
ted as too indecent fot the stage. What gave of- 
fenee^ was in the printing, as the author says, idtered 
,M omitted Dry den confesses tfaatdts indecency 
was dbjecied to ; but Laii^baine, who yet seldom 
Jivoars him» imputes ito expul»on to i^sentment^ 
becaaueit ''so mudi exposed the keepmg part of 
*^theto^srn/' 

. <^ Oedipus** (1679,) is a tragedy formed by Dryden 
^Wi J^e^f in ccMijunction, from 1^ works of 8opho« 
^iAm, «SeBeai» a^ ComeiUe. Dryden planned the 
soeQes, and composed the first and third act)». 

^ Don Sebastkn** (1690,) is oommonly esteemed 
^^»r the fitst or second of his dramatic performan^ 
(Q^. It is too kmg to he ail acted, and has many 
.characters and many incidents; and thoi^b it is 
mt without aaBies of frantic dignity, and more 
npise than meaning, yet, as it makes approaches to 
the |)OS8ilftlitiea of real lifev ^nd has some sentimaits 
whick leave a strong impresi^ion^ it continued long 
to attract att(»ition. Amidst the distresses of pnn* 
: ces, and the vicissitudes of empire, we inserted se- 
vesal. sceQ^s whidi the writer intended £of cdmic ; 
bat whic^ I suppose, that age did 1»yt mudi comr 
lonendi and this would not endure. There are, bow- 
ever, passages o£ excellence universally acknowled-' 
ged ; '^'the dispute and ttfe recoricilialion of I)Drax> 
W94 3ehastai»i boB always been admired. 

ij This- pliiy < was^ Sf St acted in J69d, after Dr5?deij 
,.^a4»M'§WWtyi^^»idi^^ ,drama*ic poetry. 
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' '^ Antj^tftrf on" is a comedy derived from^Pkutii8 
and Moliere. The dedication is dated- Oct« 109Q. 
This {day se^ns to have succeeded at its first ap- 
pearance; and was, I think, Jong colisideitd asr a 
very diverting entertainment. 

<^ Cleomenes" (l^S,) is a tragedy, oidy remarisa- 
Ue as it occasioned an incident related in liieGnar* 
dian, and allusively mentioned by Dryden in his 
preface. As he came out frcMn the represeiltation, 
he was accosted thus by some airy stripling : ^ Had 
<* I been left alone with a young beauty, I would 
^< not have s^nt my time like your Spartan/* 
** That, Sir,'' said; Dryden, « perhaps is tnie ; but 
^^ give me -leave to tell you that you are no hero.'' 

<^ King Arthur^' (1691>) is another qpera. It was 
the last wOTk that Dryden performed for Kkig 
Charles, who did not live to see it exhiMted; and it 
does, not ^eem to have been ever brought upon tHe 
sb^. In the dedication to the marquis of Halifitx, 
there is a very elegant character of Charles, and h 
pleasing account of his latter life. When this was 
first brought upon the stage, news that^the duke of 
Monmouth had landed, was told in the tiieatm.; 
upcm which the company departed, and Artbmr wa^ 
exhibited no x^ore. 

His last drama was <' Love Triumphant,!' a tragi'^ 
comedy. In bis dedication to the eari of ^lii^ury 
he mentions ** the lowness of fcHtune to whidh he 
'< lias voluntaidly reduced himself, mid <A which he 
'*hasno reason to be ashamed." 

This play aj^peared in 1694. It is said to biave 
been unsuccessful. The catastroph^^^ procedffing 
merely from a change of mind, is ocxifeefled by the 
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^rnHwr^ WW d«feetive« Thtm he bcg» lapid ended 
Im dmnmt&e lubours with ill sueoees. . 
;. From andh a numbeir of theatricdi {aeees, it will 
b«su|)p0^) by most readeis, that he must Imve 
improved his fortune ; at leasts that such diUgenoe 
with such abilities must have set penury 9t defiance. 
But in Dryd^n's time the drama was very fitr- frdm 
Ihat UBiyersal approbation which it has now obtain* 
§df The playhouse was abhorred by the Puntani, 
;i^ avoided by those who desired the character of 
;$l^oMstiess or deomcy. A grave lawyer would 
have debased his dignity, and a yoiu^ trader would 
jl^e impaired his credit, by appearing in tbose 
manMons of dissolute licentioi^ness. The profits 
^th0 theatre^ when so many classes of the people 
wet^ deducted from the audience, were not great; 
4nd the poet had, for a long time, but a single ni^t 
tThe £rst thai; had two nights was Soutiiera ; and 
|he Gist that had three was Rowe. Tl^are were, 
Jbqwf^er^ in those days, arts of improving a poet's 
P*0fit, which Dry den forbore to poractise ; ai^d a play 
jthei:f$fore seldom {»roduced him more tlmn a hundred 
pounds, by the accumulated gain of the third night, 
ihe dedigatipu, and the cqpy. 

Almost every piece had a dedication, written with 
4vic^ elegpmpe ^d luxuriance of prake, as neither 
l^ugfatiaesi^ nor avarice could foe imagined able to 
x^mU But JUe. seems to have made flattery too 
fH^efi^ That prais^^ k worth nothing of which the 
price is known. 

To inor^jftse the vahie of Im oopies, he often ac- 
^XKDfj^aoii^ \m ymk witk a pre&ce of criticism ; a 



kind of leanting then almost new in tbe £iigl]di 
language, and which he who bad cxmsidered with 
great accutacy the principles of writing, was able to 
distribute copiously as occasitms arose. By these 
dissertations the public judgmait must have been 
much improved; and Swift» who convened with 
Dry den, relates that he regrett^ tbe success of his 
own instructions, and found his readers made sud- 
denly too skilful to be ea^sily satisfied. 

His prologues had such reputation, that for some 
time a play was considered as less likely to be wdl 
received, if some of his verses did hot introduce it. 
jThe price of a prologue was two guineas^ tiU being 
asked to write one for Mr Southern, he demanded 
three : " Not," s^d he, " young man, out of dis- 
respect to you; but the players have had my 
goods too cheap." 

Though he declares that, in his own opinion, his 
genius was not dramatic, he had great confidence 
in his own fertility ; for he is said to have engaged, 
by c(Hitract, to furnish four plays a-year. 

It is certain that in one year, 1678, he published 
" All for Ix)ve, Assignation," two parts of the " G>n- 
" quest of Granada," " Sir Martin Mar-all," and ^e 
" State of Innocence," six complete plays, with a 
celerity of performance, which, though all Lang- 
baine's charges of plagiarism should be allowed, 
shews such facility of composition, such readiness of 
language, and such copiousness of sentiment, . as» 
since the time of Lopez de Vega, perhaps no other 
author has ever possessed. 

He did not enjoy his reputation, however great, 
nor his profits, however small, without m<destation. 
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He had ciities to endiu*e» and rivals to oppoi^. 
The two most distinguished wits of the nobility, 
the duke of Buckingham and earl of Rochester, de- 
clared tbemsdves his enemies. 

Buddngham characterised Mm, in 1671» by the 
name of Bayes in the Rehearsal ; a farce which he is 
said to have written with the assistance of Butler, 
author of Hudibras; Martin Clifford, of the charter- 
house ; and Dr Sprats the fiiend of Cowley, then 
his chaplain. Dryden and his friends laughed at 
the length of time, and the number <^ hands, em- 
ployed upon this performance; in which, though 
by some artifice of action it yet keeps possession of 
the stage, it is not possible now to find any thing 
that might not have been written without so long 
. delay, or a confederacy so numerous. 

To adjust the minute events of literary history, 
is tediou«i and troublesome ; it requires indeed no 
great force of understanding, but often depend? 
upon enquiries which there is no opportunity of 
making, or is to be fetched from books and pamph- 
lets not always at hand. 

The "Rehearsal,*' was played in 1671, and yet is 
represented as ridiculing passages in the •* Conquest 
" of Grranada and Assignation," which were not 
published till 1678; in « Marriage a-la-mode,'' 
published in 1678; and in «* Tyrannic Love,** in 
1677. These contradictions shew how rashly satire 
is applied. 

It is said that this farce was originally intended 
against Davenant, who, in the first draught, was 
characterised by the name of Bilboa. Davenant 
had been a soldier and an adventurer. 

There is one passage in the " Rehearsal," still re- 
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mamlng, .which, seems to have related originally to 
Davenant. Bayes hurts his nose, and comes in with . 
brown paper applied to the bruise ; how this affected 
Dryden, does not appear, Davenant's nose had 
suffered such dimmution by mishaps among the 
women, that a patch upon that part evidently de- 
noted him. 

It is said likewise that Sir Robert Howard was 
once meant. The design was probably to ridicule 
the reigning poet, whatever he might be. 
. Much of the personal satire to which it might 
owe its first reception, is now lost or obscured. Bayes 
probably imitated the dress, and mimicked the maur 
ner of Dryden : the cant words which are so often 
in his mouth maybe supposed to have been Dry den's 
habitual phrajses, or customary exclamations. Bayes^ 
when he is to write, is blooded and purged ; this, as 
Lamotte relates himself to have heard, was the real 
practice of the poet. 

There were other strokes in the Rehearsal by 
Which malice was gratified; the debate between 
Love and Honour, which keeps prince Volscious in 
a single boot, is said to have alluded to the miscon- 
duct of the duke of Ormond, who lost Dublin to 
the rebels while he was toying with a mistress. 

The earl of Rochester, to suppress the reputation 
<rf Dryden, took Settle into his protection, and en- 
iJ^avoured to persuade the public that its approba- 
ti<m had been to that time misplaced. Settle was a 
while inhighreputation ; his *^ Empress of Morocco/' 
having first delighted the town, was carried in tri- 
umph to Whitehall, and played by the ladies of the 
. court. Now was the poetical meteor at the high- 
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est: the next moment began its fall. Rochester 
withdrew his patronage ; seeming resolved, says one 
of his biographers^ " to have a judgment contrary 
** to that of the town ;" perhaps being unable to 
endure any repiitation beyond a certain height, 
even when he had himself contributed to raise it. 

Neither crimes nor rivals did Dryden much mis- 
chief, unless they gained from his own temper the 
power of vexing him, which his frequent bursts of 
resentment give reason to suspect. He is always 
angry at some past, or afraid of some friture cen- 
sure ; but he lessens the smart of his wounds by the 
balm of his own approbation, and endeavours to re- 
pel the shafts of criticism by opposing a shield of 
adamantine confidence. 

The perpetual accusation produced against him, 
was that of plagiarism, against which he never at* 
tempted any vigorous defence ; for though he w^ 
perhaps sometimes injuriously censured, he would^ 
by denying part of the charge, have confessed the 
rest ; and, as his adversaries had the proof in their 
own hands, he, who knew that wit had little power 
against facts, wisely left in that perplexity which it 
generally produces, a question which it was his in- 
terest to suppress, and which, unless provoked by 
vindication, few were likely to examine. 

Though the life of a writer, from about thirty- 
five to sixty, three, may be supposed to have been 
sufficiently busied by the composition of eight-and- 
twenty pieces for the stage. Dryden found room in 
the same space for many other undertakings. 

But, how much soever he wrote, he was at least 
once suspected of writing n^ore; for, in 1679, a pa- 
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per of verses, called **Aii Eassy 011 S^ifire," was 
sh^ewn about in manu6cri|>t; by whicb the earl of 
Rochester, the duchess of Portsmouth, and others, 
were so much provoked, that, as was supposed 
(for the actors were never discovered), they pro- 
cured Dryden, whom they suspected as the autiior, 
to be way-laid and beaten. This incident is men- 
tioned by the duke c£ Buckinghamshire, the tme 
writer, in his Art of Poetry ; where he says of 
Dryden, 

Though prais'd and beaten for another's rhymes^ 
His own deserve as great applause sometimes. 

His reputation in time was such, that his name 
was thought necessary to the success of every poet- 
ical or literary performance,. and therefore he was 
engaged to contribute something, whatever it might 
be, to many publications. He prefixed the Life of 
?olybius to the translation of Sir Henry Sheers : 
and those of Lncian and Plutarch, to versioiis of 
their works by different hands. Of the English 
Tacitus he translated the first book ; and, if Gordon 
be credited, translated it fi*om the French. Stich a 
charge can hardly be mentioned without some de- 
gree of indignation ; but it is not, I suppose, so 
much to be inferred, that Dryden wanted the li- 
terature necessary to the perusal of Tacitus, as that, 
considering himself as hidden in a crowd, he had 
no awe of the public ; and, writing merely for 
money, was contented to get it by the nearest 
way. * 

In 1680, the Epistles of Ovid being translated by 
the poets of the time, among which one was the 



work of Dfyden and another of Dryden and Liord 
Malgrave» it was necessary to introduoe them by a 
prefeoe ; and Dryden, who on such occasions was 
regularly summoned, prefixed a discourse upon tran- 
slation, which was then struggling for the liberty 
that it now enjoys. Why it should find any diffi* 
cuhy in breaking the shackles of yerbal interpreta- 
tion, whidb must for er^^ debar it Geom el^anoe, 
it would be difficult to coi^ecture, were not the 
power of prejudice every day observed. The au* 
th<»rity of Jonson, Sandys, and Holiday, had fixed 
the judgment of the nation ; and it was not easily 
believed that a better way could be found than tney 
had ti^en, though Fan^aw, D^iham, Waller, and 
Cowley, had tried to give examples of a different 
practice. 

In 1681, Dryden became yet more conspicuous, 
by uniting politics with poetry, in the memwahle 
satire called ''Absalom aod Achiti^hel^ written 
against the faction which by Lord Shaftesbury's 
incitement, set the duke of Mcmmouth at its 
head. 

Of this poem, in which personal satire was appli- 
ed to the support of public principles, and in which 
therefore every mind was interested, the recep- 
tion was eager, and the sale so large, that my father, 
an old bookseller, told me he had not known it e- 
qualled but by Sacheverell's trial 

The re^on of this g^ieral perusal Addison has 
attempted to derive from the delight which the mind 
feels in the investigation of secrets ; and thinks that 
curiosity to dedpher the names, procured readers to 
the poem. . There i^ no need to enquire why those 
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verses were read, which, to all the attractuxis of wit^ 
elegance, and harmony, added the co-operation of 
all the factious^ passions, and filled every mind with 
triumph or resentment 

It could not be supposed that all the provocatioii 
given by Dry den would be endured without resist* 
ance or reply. Both his person and his party were 
exposed in their turns to the shafts of satire, which, 
though neither so well pointed, nor perhaps iso well 
aimed, undoubtedly drew blood. 

One of these poems is called " Dryd^s Satire on 
his Muse;" ascribed, though, as Pope says, fiilsely, 
to Somers, who was afterwards chancellor. The 
poem, whosesoever it was, has mudi virulence, 
and some sprightliness. The writer tells aD. ihfe 
ill that) he can collect both of Dryden and \m 
friends. 

The poem of " Absalom and Achitophel" had two 
answers, now both forgotten ; oiie called " Azaria 
and Hushai ;" the other " Absalom senior.'* Of ih^pp 
hostile compositions, Dryden apparently imputes 
" Absalom senior" to Settle, by quoting in his ver- 
ses against ,him the second line, '' Azaria and Hush- 
ai" was, as Wood says, imputed to him, though it is 
somewhat unlikely that he should write twice on 
the same occasion. This is a difficulty which 
I cannot remove, for want of a minuter knowledge 
of poetical transactions. 

The sgine year he published '' the Medal," of 
which the subject is a medal struck on Lord Shaftes- 
bury's escape from a prosecution, by the ignoram- 
tis o{h grand jury of Londoners. 

In both poems he maintains the same principl^s^ 
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and saw them both attacked by the amie antagon- 
ist. ^Elkanah Settle, who had answered Absalom, 
appeared with equal courage in opposition to ^''the 
Medal/' and published an answer cd.lled **'the Me- 
*^dd reversed," wi<^ so much success in both en- 
counter, that he left the palm doubtful, and divi- 
ded the ' suffi^ges of the nation. Such are the re- 
volutions of fame, or such is the prevalence of fa-- 
shion, that the man whose works have not yet been 
thought to deserve the care of collecting them, who 
died forgotten in an hofi^ital, and whose latter years 
were spent in contriving shows for fairs, and carry- 
ing 2S!Ci elegy or epithalamium, of which the begln- 
nii^ and end were oocasicmally varied, but the in- 
termediate parts were always tiie same,* to every 
house where there was a funeral or a wedding, 
might with truth have had inscribed upon his stone. 

Here lies the rival and antagonist of Dryden. 

Settle was, for his rebellion, severely chastised 
by Dryden under the name of Doeg, in the second 
part of Absalom and Achitophel ; and was, perhaps 
for his factious audacity, made the dty poet, whose 
annual office was to describe the glories of the 
Mayor's day.' Of these bards he was the last, and 
seems not much to have deserved even this^ degree 
of regard, if it was paid to his political opinions : 
for he afterwards wrote a panegyric on the virtues 
of judge Jetferies ; and what more could have beai 
done by the meanest-zealot for prerogative ? 

Of translated fragments, or occasional poems, to 
enumerate the titles, or settle the dates, would be 
tedious, with little use. It may Ife obsetred, that, 
as Dryden's genius was commonly excited by some 
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personal regaoA, he rarely writes upon a general 
topic; 

Soon after the accession of King Jamds^ ^di^i tb^ 
design of reconciling the nation to the church of 
IlcMne became apparent, and the religion of ^le 
court gave the only efficacious title to its &vours» 
Dryden declared himself a convert to popery. This 
at any other time might have passed with little cen- , 
sure. Sir Kenelm Digby emlxaced pc^ry ; the 
two Reynolds reciprocally converted one another ; 
and Chillingworth himself was a while so entangled 
in the wilds of controversy, as to retire for quiet to 
an infallible church. If men of argument and 
study can find such difficulties, or such motives, as 
nmy either unite them to the diurch of Rome; or 
detain them m uncerteinty, there can be no wonder 
that a man, who perhaps never enquired why he 
was a protestant, should by an artful and experien- 
ced disputant be made a papist, overborne by the 
sudden violence of new and unexpected arguments, 
<n: deceived by a representation which shews only 
the doubts on one part, and only the evidence on 
the other. 

That conversion will always be suspected that ap» 
parently concurs with interest. He that never iiadis 
his aror till it hinders his progress towards wealtih 
or honour, wiU not be thought to love truth only 
for hersdf Yet it may easily happen that infor- 
mation may come at a commodious time ; and, as 
truth and interest are n<^ by any fatal necessity at 
variance, that one may by accident introduce the 
other. Wh^Q opinions are struggUng into popu- 
larity, the argucbents by which they are (^p4)sed 
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er defended become more known; and he that chan- 
ges his profession would perhaps have changed it 
before, with the like opportunities of instruction. 
This was the then state of popery ; every artifice 
was used to shew it in its fairest form ; and it must 
be owned to be a religion of external appearance 
efficiently attractive. 

It is natural to hope th^t a comprehensive is like- 
wise an elevated soul, and that whoever is wise is 
also honest. I am willing to believe that Dryden, 
having employed his mind, active as it was, upon 
different studies, and filled it, capacious as it was, 
with other materials, came unprovided to the con- 
troversy, and wanted rather skill to discover the 
right, than virtue to maintain it. But enquiries 
into the heart are not for man ; we must now leave 
him to his judge. 

The priests, having strengthened their cause by 
so powerful an adherent, were not long before they 
brought him into action. They engaged him to 
defend the controversial papers found in the strong- 
box of Charles the Second ; and, what yet was hsurd- 
er, to defend them against StiUingfleet. 

With hopes of promoting -popery, he was em- 
ployed to translate Maimbourgh's History of the 
League ; which he published with a lar^ intro- 
duction. His name is likewise prefixed to the Eng- 
lish life of Francis Xavier ; but I know not that 
he ever owned himself the translator. Perhaps the 
use of his name was a pious firaud, which, however, 
seems not to have had much effect ; for neither of 
the books, I believe, was ever popular. 

The version of Xavier^s life is commenCed by 
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Brown, in a phamphlet not written to flatter ; and 
the occasion of it is said to have been, that the 
queen, when she solicited a son, made vows to him 
as her tutelary saint. 

He was supposed to have undertaken to translate 
Varillas's History of Heresies ; and, when Burnet 
published remarks upon it, to have written an an- 
swer ; upon which Burnet makes the following ob- 
servation : 

*« I have been informed from England, that a 
♦' gentleman, who is famous both for poetry and 
"several other things, had spent three months in 
" translating M. Varillas's History; but that, as soon 
as my reflections appeared, he discontinued his 
labour, finding the credit of his author was gone. 
" Now, if he thinks it is recovered by his answer, 
" he will perhaps go on with his translation ; and 
" this maty be, for ought I know, as good an enter- 
" tainment for him as the conversation that he had 
*' set on between the Hinds and Panthers, and all 
" the rest of animals, for whom M. Varillas may serve 
well enough as an author ; and this history and 
that poem are such extraordinary things of their 
" kind, that it will be but suitable to see the author 
" of the worst poem, become likewise the translator 
" of the worst history, that the age has produced. 
" If his grace and his wit improve both proportion- 
" ably, he will hardly find that he has gained much 
by the change he has made, from haying no re- 
ligion, to chuse one of the worst It is true, he 
*' had somewhat to sink from in matter of wit ; but, 
*' as for his morals, it is scarcely possible for him to 
"grow a worse man than he was. He has lately 
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** wreaked his malice on me for spoiling his three 
^* months labour ; but in it he has done me all the 
^ honour that any man can receive from him, which 
is to be railed at by him. If I had ill-nature en- 
ough to prompt me to wish a very bad wish for 
^^ him^ it should be, that he would go on and finish 
his translation. By that it will appear, whether 
the English nation, which is the most competent 
judge in this matter, has, upon the seeing our de- 
" bate, pronounced in M. Varillas*s favour, or in 
" mine. It is true, Mr D. will suffer a little by it ; 
** but at least it will serve to keep him in from 
other extravagances ; and if he gains little hon- 
our by this work, yet he cannot lose so much by 
it as he has done by his last employment." 
Having probably felt his own inferiority in theo- 
logical controversy, he was desirous of trying whe- 
ther by bringing poetry to aid his arguments, he 
might become a more efficacious defender of his 
new profession. To reason in verse was, indeed^ 
one of his powers ; but subtilty and harmony un- 
ited, are i^till feeble, when opposed to truth. 

Actuated, therefore, by zeal from Rome, or hope 
of fame, he published the Hind and Panther, a poem 
in which the church of Rome, figured by the milk- 
white hind, defends her tenets against the church 
of England, represented by the Panther, a beast 
beautiful, but spotted. 

A fable, which exhibits two beasts talking theo- 
logy, appears at once full of absurdity ; and it was 
accordingly ridiculed in the « City Mouse and Coun- 
try Mouse," a parody, written by Montague, afler- 
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wards JSarl of Halifax, and Prior, who then gacve the 
first specimen of his abilities. 

The c(mversion of such a man, at such a time^ 
was not likely to pass uncensured. Three dialogues 
were published by the facetious Thomas Brown, of 
which the two first were called ^ Reasons of Mr 
Bayes*s changing his Religion :** and the third, " the 
Reasons o£ Mr Hains the Player^s Converaon and 
Re-conversion.** The first was printed in 1688, the 
second not till I69O, the third in 1691. The da- 
mour seems to have been long continued, and 
the subject to have strongly fixed the public at- 
tention. 

In the two first dialogues, Bayes is brought into 

the company of Crites and Eugenius, with whom 
he had formerly debated on dramatic poetry. 
The two talkers in the third are Mr Bayes and Mr 
Hains. 

Brown was a man not deficient in literature, nor 
destitute of fancy ; but he seems to have thought it 
the pinnacle of excellence to be a merry fellow ; and 
therefore laid out his powers upon small jests or 
gross bufibonery; so that his performances , have 
little intrinsic value, and were read only whfle 
they were recommended by the novdty of the event 
that occasioned them. 

These dialogues are Eke his other works ; what 
sense or knowledge they contain is disgraced by the 
garb in which it is exhibited. One great source of 
pleasure is to call Dryden Little Bays. Ajax, who 
happens to be mentioned, is " he that wore as many 
^^ cow-hides upon his shield as would have furnished 
" half thp king's army with shoe-leather." 
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Beiog asked whether he had seen the ^ Hhid and 
** Panther," Crites answers : « Seen it ! Mr Bajes, 
*\ why I can stir no where but it pursues me ; it 
^< haunts me worse than a pewter-butt(Mied Serjeant 
<^ does a decayed dt Sometimes I meet it in a 
baod^box, when my laundress brings home my 
finen ; sometimes, whether I will or no, it lights 
my pipe at a co£fee-house ; sometimes it surprises, 
me in a trunk-maker's shop ; and sometimes it re- 
freshes my memory forme on the backside of a 
Chancery-lane parcel. For your comfort, too^ 
Mr Bayes, I hare not only seen it, as you may 
perceive, but have read it too, and can quote it 
as firedy upon oocaaon as a frugal tradesman can 
quote that noble treatise, the Worth of a P^Einy, 
to his extravagant 'prentice that revels in stewed 
'^ apples and penny custards." 

The whole animation of these compositions arises 
from a profusion of ludicrous and affected compari- 
sons. " To secure one's chastity," says Bayes, « lit- 
^ tie more is necessary than to leave off a correspon- 
" dence with the other sex, which, to a wise man, 
^^ is no greater a punishment than it would be to a 
^' fanatic person to forbid •seeing * The Cheats and 
" The Committee ;' or for my lord mayor and alde»- 
** men to be interdicted the sight of * The London 
^< Cuckolds.'^" This is the general strain, and there- 
fore I shall be easily excused the labour of more 
transcription. 
Brown does not whoMy forget past transactions : 
You began,*' says Crites to Bayes, " a very dif- 
ferent religion, and have not mended the matter 
in your last choice. It was but reason that your 
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"^ Mus^ whyoh appeared first in a ty rally's , ^pyri^ 
^^ should employ hei' last efforts to justify. the/ joa^ff- 
** pation of 'tlje Ifind." ... ,;,. . 

Next year* the nation lyas summoned to cakAmps 
the birth pf the Prince. Now was . the tinje fey 
Dry den to. rouse his * imagination^ and sit-in his 
voice. Happy days were at,band» and heHm will- 
ing tp . enjoy and diffuse the anticipated fafessU^. 
He publishcid a poem, filled with predictions of 
greatness and proi^perity ; predictions of wludb it. j{s 
not necessary to tell how they have been verifi^d^^ 

A few months after these joyful notes^ and •eveirjr 
blossom of popish hope was blasted for ever: by 
the revolution. A papist now could be no loD^gei^ 
laureat The revenue, whidi he had enjoyed wit^i 
so much pride and praise, was transferred Xta^ SliiA^ 
well, an old enemy, whom 1^ had forimr}y^ i|^^^§^ig^ 
tised by the name of Og;. Dry den could not dec^P^ 
ly complain that he was deposed; but.seeqriedyf^rK 
angry that Shadwell succeeded hiin, and ha;[(:thf re- 
fore /celebrated the intruder's inav^mtioa in^ ft 
poem ex(]t^isitely satirical, called 'fMac Fikeckpo^^"^ 
which the Dunciad, as Pope bim^^f ^declace^if 
an imitation, though iiioire extendisd it its, plani 
and more diversified in its incid^te;. i ;>,... 

It is related by Pri^r^that LordDyipe^, when as 
chamberlain he was Qqn^trained to^j^t P];yi^ 
from his ofiipe, gave, him frpja bi^^pxyij. ^pmTse ^ 
allowance eq[ual to the salary. . XJiis.is no rcH^fU^. 
tic or incredible act of .gener/Q||$it^,; an huodred^^. 
year is often enough givers to pl^PW Ies9.p9gpnj|;^ ,% 
men less famed for Uberality. Yet D;yde]),#if^3!S 
represented himself as suffering under a public i^ 



flictidli ; dfld 6tice particularly demands respect for 
the patitoce ifvith which he endured the loss 6f his 
little fortune. His patron might, indeed, enjoin 
him to suppress his bounty; but, if he sufiered 
nothing, he shoidd not have complained. 

^Durhig the short reign of IQng James, he had 
written nothing for the stage, being, in his opinioni 
more profitably'employed in controversy and flat- 
tery. Of praise he might perhaps have been less 
lavish without inconvenience, for James was never 
said to have much regard for poetry : he was to be 
flattered only by adopting his religion. 
' ' Thnes vere now changed : Dry den was no long- 
er the court-poet, and was to look back for sup- 
pbift to his former trade ; and having waited about 
two years, either considering himself as discounte- 
nanced by the public, or perhaps expecting a second 
revolution, he produced ** Don Sebastian in 1690 ; 
Hid in the next four years four dramas more. 

**In 1693 appeared a new version of Juvenal and 
Persius. Of Juvenal he translated the first, third, . 
sixth, tenth, and sixteenth satires ; and of Persiuj^ 
Ihe whole work. On this occasion he introduced 
his two sons to the public, as nurselings of the 
muses. The fourteenth of Juvenal was the woVk 
6f John, arid the seventh of Charles Dryden. tie 
prefix^ a very anfple prefece, in the form of a de- 
dication t<y' Lord Dorset; and there gives an account 
<*f the de^gn \^hi<Sh he had once formed to write an 
epic poeni on the actions either of Arthur or the 
Black Prin<3e. He eohsidered the epic as necessari- 
ly Indtidin^ sotne kind of supernatural agency, and 
had itiitagined a hew kind of contest between the 
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gUardiaD angds of kiogdq^^s^ of whom }^e qcpqeiy- 
ed thart each might be represented zealous for I^is 
charge, without any intend^ed opposition tq the pjor- 
poses of the Supreme Being, pf which a)l created 
minds must in part be. ignorant. 

'] his is the most reasppabk scheme of cel^tiial ^n- 
terposition that ever wa^ formed. The siirprizei^ 
and terrors of enchantment^, which have succeeded 
to th^ intrigues and oppositions of pagan deities^ 
afford \^ striking scenes, ^d open a vast extpnt 
to the im^agination ; but, as Boileau observes^ (and 
Boileau will be seldom found mistaken]^) with \hisi 
incuiTible defect, that, in a contest betwieen h^yen 
and hell, we know at the beginning which is to pre* 
vail i for tl^is reason we follow Rinaldo to the en- 
chanted wood with more curiosity than terror. 

In the scheme of Dry den there is one groat /djif^ 
ficulty, which yet he would perhaps have baji ad* 
dress enough to surmount In a war, justice Qfm \)e 
but qn one side ; and, |x) entitle the hero to the jh'o- 
tection of angels, he must fight in dd^<^nce ojf ipi^ 
dubitable right. Yet some of the celestial beipgs, 
thus opposed to each other, ns^nst have been repre- 
sented as defendmg guilt. 

That this poem was ne;ver written, is reasonably 
to be lamented. It would doubtless have improved 
pur numbers, and enlarged our language; w^d 
might perhaps have contributed, by pleasing x/h- 
structipns ; to rectify om- opii^iops, and putify our 
manners. . 

What he required as the indispensi)ble condition 
of such ian undertaking, ^a p^bliq stipend^ was not 
likely in these times to l)^ obtained^ JRicb^i* ^?fe 
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n6t becoirie fBiiiiUar to us ; nor had the nation yet 
learned to he liberal. 

This {^an he chained Blackmoce with stealing ; 
*^ only,'* says he, " the guardian angels of kingdoms 
" were machines too ponderous for him to manage.'^ 

In 1694, he began the most laborious and diffi- 
euh of ail his woris:s, the translation of Virgil ; &om 
which he boirowed two months, t^at he might tuin 
«* Fresnoy*s Art of Painting" into Engiii^i prose: 
The preface, which he boasts to have written in 
twel?^ mornings, exhibits a parallel of poetry and 
{iiaititing,' with a miscellaneous coUecticm of critical 
remarks, sueh as cost a mind stored like his no la- 
bour to {Hfoduce tltem. 

In 1697» he published his version of the works 
cf Virgil ; and, that no opportunity of profit might 
be lost, dedicated the Pastorals to the l<xrd Clifford, 
the iJeorgics to tiie earl of Chesterfield, and the 
Mxi&d to the earl of Muigrave. This eco^ijomy 
of flattery, ait once lavish and discree^t, did not pass 
without observation. 

This translation was censured by Milboume, a 
clergyman, styled, by Pope, <* the fairest of critics," 
because he exhibited his own version to be com- 
pared with that which he condemned. 

• His last work was his Fables, published in con- 
Bequence, as is supposed^ of a contract liow in the 
hands of Mr Tonsan ; by which he obliged himself, 
in consideration of three hundred pounds, to finish 
for the press ten thousand verses. 
^ In this volume is comprised the well-known ode 
bn St Cecilia^s' day, which, as appeared by a letter 
communicated to Dr Birch, he spent a jfortnight 
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in composing and correcting. But what is this to 
the patience and diligence of Boileau, whose **Equi- 
" voque," a poem of only thr^ hundred and forty- 
six lines, took from his life eleven months to write 
it, and three years to revise it? 

Part of his book of Fables is the first Iliad in 
English, intended as a specimen of a version of the 
whole. Considering into what hands Homer wa« 
to fall, the reader cannot but rejoice that this pro- 
ject went no further. 

The time was now at hand which was tp put an 
end to all his schemes and labours. On the 1st of 
May 1701, having been some time, as he tells us, 
a cripple in his limbs, he died, in Gerard-street, of 
a mortification in his leg. , 

There is extant a wild story relating to some vex- 
atious events thafc^ happened at his funeral, which, 
at the end of Congreve's life, by a writer of I know 
not what credit, are thus related, as I find the ac- 
count transferred to a biographical dictionary. 

" Mr Diyden dying on the Wednesday morning, 
<* Dr Thomas Sprat, then bishop of Rochester and 
** dean of Westminster, sent the next day to the 
"lady Elizabeth Howard, Mr Dry den*s widow, 
"that he would make a present of the ground, 
'^ which was forty pounds, with all th/e other abbey- 
"fees. The lord Halifax likewise sent to the lady 
♦^ Elizabeth, and Mr Charles Dryden her scMi, that, 
** if they would give him leave to bury Mr Dryden, 
" he would inter him with a gentleman's private fu- 
" neral, and afterwards bestow five hundred pounds 
** on a. monument in the abbey ; which, as they had 
^ no re^on to refuse^ they accepted. On the Sar 
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''* turday following, the company came ; the corpse 
" was ' put into a velvet hearse ; and eighteen 
** mourning coadies, filled with company, attend-^ "^ 
"ed. When they were just ready to move, the 
"lord Jefferies, son of the. lord chancellor Jef- 
** feries, with some of his rakish companions, coming 
'^ by, asked whose funeral it was : and being told 
** Mr Dryden's, he said, * what, shall Bryden, the 
^ greatest ornament of the nation, be buried after 
" this private manner ! No, gentlemen, let all that 
" loved Mr Dryden, and honour his memory, alight 
^ and join with me in gainmg my lady's consent to 
*t let me have the honour of his interment, which 
" shall be after another manner than this ; and I will 
^ bestow a thousand pounds on a monument in the 
abbey for him.' The gentlemen in the coaches, 
not knowing of the bishop of Rochester^ s favour, 
nor of the lord Halifax's generous design (they 
** both having out of respect to the family, enjoined 
" the lady Elizabeth and her son to keep their fa- 
** vour concealed to the world, and let it pass for 
" t;heir own expence,) readily camie out of their 
<* coaches, and attended lord Jefferies up to the 
" lady's bed-side, who was then sick. He repeated 
** the purport of what he had before said ; but she 
*• absolutely refusing, he fell on his knees, vowing 
**'never to rise till his request was granted. The 
forest of the company by his desire kneeled also ; 
" and the lady, being under a sudden surprise, faint- 
** ed away. As soon as she recovered her speech, 
she cried, no, no. Enough, gentlemen, replied he; 
my lady is very good ; she says, go, go. . She re- 
** peated her former words with all her strength, 
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^but in Vahii for her ieeMbvatde Was i€^t> in 
<f Hk^ir acdamationB of jbf i , and the » lotd • Jefier*- 
'^ ies ordered the ^ hfe^rsein^h to eany the corpse 
<' to Mr Ruiisers^ an undertaker . in Cheapside, 
*^ and leare it there till he shoold send lOrderB for 
** the embalment;, which, he added, should be after 
*'thfe royal manner. His direotions were obeyed, 
^^the company dispersed, and lady Elizabeth and 
** her son remained inconsolable. The next 4ay 
**Mr Charles Dry den waited on the loid Hili- 
<< lax and the bishop, to excuse \m mother and 
•^ himself,, by relating the real truth.. But lidtber 
" his lordship nor the bishop would admit of any 
**.jdea; especially the latter, who bad the abbey 
** lighted, the ground opened, the choir attendiilg^an 
V anthem ready set, and himself waiting for sbme 
" time without any corpse to bury. The undertaker, 
•* aftet three days' expectance of orders ior , em- 
« balment without .receiving any, waitied on the jbrd 
" Jefieries; whoi, pretending ignorance of the mat^r, 
** turned it off with an ill-natured jest, saying, that 
** those who observed the orders of a drunken frolic 
<* deserved no better ; that be remembered notjiing 
<' at aU of it ; and that he might do what he pleased 
"with the corpse. Upon this, the undertaker 
" waited upon the lady Elizabeth artd her son, and 
« threatened to bring the corpse home, and set it 
**b6fhiic the door. They desired a day's respite, 
«• whidi was granted* Mr Charles Dryden wrote a 
** handsome letter to the Iwd Jefferies, who returned 
« it with this cool answer ; * That he, knew nothing 
^« of th? matter, and would be trembled no moi-e 
** about it' He then addressed the lord Halifax 
*^ and the bishop of Rochester, who absolutely re- 
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^* fused to do any thing in it. In this distress Dr 
^* Garth sent for the corpse to the college of physl- 

* cians, and proposed a fUneral by subscription, to 
" whifch himself set a most noble example. At last 
" ia day, about three weeks after Mr Drydenls de- 
** cease, was appointed for the interment. Dr Garth 

pronounced a fine latin oration, at the college, 
over the corpse ; which was attended to the abbey 
by a numerous train of coaches. When the funeral 

* was over, Mr .Charles Dryden sent a challenge to 
^ the lord Jefferies, who refusing to answer it, he 
** sent several others, and went often himself; but 
" could neither get a letter delivered, nor admittance 
^ to speak to hini ; which so incensed him, that he 
** resolved, since his lordship refused to answer him 
" like a gentleman, that he would watch an oppor- 
**tUnity to meet ahd flight off-hand, though with 

* all the rules of honour ; which his lordship hear- 
'* ing; left the town : and Mr Charles Dryden could 

never have the satisfaction of meeting him, thohgh 
he sought it till his death with the utmoiit a{)pli- 
^* cation.*' 

This story I once intended to omit, ks it appears 
with no great evidence ; nor have I met with any 
confirmation, but in a letter of FarquhaV ; and he 
only l*elates that the ftmeral of Drydert was tumul- 
tuary and confused. 

Supposing the story true, we may remark, that 
the gradual change of mariners, though impercepti- 
ble in the process, appears great when different 
times, and those not very distant, are compared. If 
at this time a yoiing drunken lord should interrupt 
the pompous regularity of a magnificent funeral 
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wliat would be the event, but dis^t he wi^M* be 
justled out of the way, and compelled to be quiet? 
If he should thrust himself into an house, he would 
be sent roughly alway ; and, what is yet m(M'e to tl^ 
honour of the present time, I belieye that those who 
had subscribed to the funeral of a man like* Dry den^ 
would not for such an aocident, have withdrawn 
their contributions. 

He was buried among the poets in Westminster- 
abbey, where, though the duke of Newcastle liod» 
in a general dedication prefixed by Congreve to his 
dramatic works, accepted thanks for his intention 
to erecting him a monument, he lay long^ wi<^o(it 
distinction, till the duke of Buckinghamshire gave 
him a tablet, inscribed only with the name of 
Deyden, 

He marrii^d the lady Elizabeth Howard^ daughter 
of the earl of Berkshire, with circumstances, ac^ 
cording to the satire imputed to Liord Somers, not 
very honourable to either party ; by her he had three 
sons, Charles, John, and Henry. Charles was usher 
of the palace to Pope Clement the Xlth ; and, visit- 
ing England in 1704, was drowned in an atteiBapt 
to swim across the Thames at Windsor. 

John was author of a comedy called ** The Hus- 
band his own Cuckold." He is said to have died at 
Rome. Henry entered into some religious order. It 
is some proof of Dryden's sincerity in his second 
religion, that he taught it to his sons. A man, con- 
scious of hypocritical profession in hiniself,.is not 
likely tof convert others; and, as his sons were 
qualified in 1693 to appear among the translators 






q£ Jm0tm\, tfa^y mv^t have been ta^^t some re* 
Ugioo bifore l^eir father's change. 
. Of the penw>n of Dryden I know not any acf^qnt ; 
0E hb mind, the pwtrait which has been left^ by 
Congieve, who knew him with great famil^pty^ 4& 
isuoh aa adds our lave of his manners to (hu: adipi- 
vatlon of his genius. " He was," we are toJd,. •', of 
^^ a nature exceedingly humane and con^passiQnfite, 
^ jready to forgive injuries, and capable of a sincere 
? raeonciitiatiQn with those who had o£(e]|;i4^d bim. 
His ffij^KUhip, where he pn^essed it, went b^ypnd 
}m professions. H6 was of a very easy, of , vgry 
'f . pleasiiig acoesa: but sosnewhat slow, aikl, aa 1^ were 
^ dipdent, in his advances to others : he h^ th^t in 
^^naftttie whtfih abhorred intrus^n into any society 
*' whatever. He was therefore less known, and con* 
'f 4eq[Utfit^ his character becapfie more liable.tp mis- 
^^.appidaiensionsandmi^epresentatkma: he was very 
^^.mo^U aod veiy easUy to be discountenanced in 
^ bis ajq^roaches to his equals or superiors. As his 
*^ x0adiiig had been very extensive, sp was he very 
't iii^py in a m^nory tqiacjpus of every thing that 
^ be bad read. He was not more possessed of know- 
ledge than he was communicatiye of it ; but then 
his communication was by no means pedantic^ or 
imposed upon the conversatio^i but just such, and 
^. went so far, as, by the natural turn of the con- 
^ versati<Nni in which he was engaged, it was neceS- 
** i»rily prconoted or required.' He was extremely 
1^ ready and gentle in his correction of the errors of 
*♦ any writer who thought fit to consult him;, and full 
^^ as ready and patient to admit the reprehensions of 
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^ to h^ ID respect ci Ins awn oTenriglitB or mis- 
"takes.'* 

To lids acoottnt of Congreve notlung can be ob- 
jected but the fondness of friendship; tfid to hai^ 
existed that fondness in such a mind is no small de^ 
gree of pnuse. The dispo^tion of Dryden, howeveiv 
is shewn in this character rather as it exhibited itself 
in cursory conversation, than as it operated on ttie 
more important parts of life. His placalnlity and 
his friendship indeed were solid virtues ; but cour- 
tesy and good-humour are often found with little 
, real worth. Since Congreve who knew him well, 
has tdd us no more, the rest must be collected as it 
can from other testimonies, and particularly 6xxn 
those notices which Dryden has very liberally ^veii 
us of himself. 

The modesty which made hint so slow to advance, 
and so easy to be repulsed, w^s certainly no stifipi- 
don of defident merit or unconsciousness of his own 
value : he appears to have known in its whole ex- 
tent, the dignity of his own character, and to have 
set a very high value on his own powers and per- 
formances. He probably did not offer his conver- 
sation, because he expected it to be solicited ; and 
he retired from a cold reception, not submissive but 
indignant, with such deference of his own greatness 
as made him unwilling to expose it to neglect or 
violation. 

His modesty was by no means inconsistent with 
ostentatiousness ; he is diligent enough to remind 
the world of his merit, and expresses with very 
little scruple his high opinion of his own powers; 
but his self-commendations are read withmit soom 



0t indignation ^ Pre dllow bis dstims^ and love hid 
frankness. 

Tradition, however, has not allowed that his don- 
iidehce in himsdf exempted him from jealousy of 
otihers. He is accused of envy and insidiousness ; 
and is particularly charged with inciting Creech to 
translate Horace, that he might lose the reputation 
which Lucretius had g^ven him. 

Of tins charge we immediately discover that it is 
merely conjectural ; the purpose was such as no man 
would confess ; and a crime that admits no proof, 
why should we believe ? 

He has been described as magisterially presiding 
over the younger writers, and assuming the distribu- 
tion of poetical fame ; but he who excels has a rigHt 
to teach, and be whose judgment is incontestible 
may Without usurpation examine and decide. 

Congreve represents him as ready to advise and 
instruct; but there is reason to believe that his 
cdomnmication was rather useful than entertain- 
ing. He declares of himself that he was saturnine, 
and not one of those whose sprightly sayings di- 
verted company ; and one of hjs censurers makcjs 
him say^ 

Nor wine nor love could ever see me g9.y ; 
To writing bred^ I knew not what to say. 

There are men whose powers operate only at lei- 
sure and in retirement, and whose intellectual vigour 
deserts them in conversation ; whom merriment ccrti- 
ftises^ and objection disconcerts ; whose bashfulness 
rei^mins their exertion, and suffers them not to speak 
till the time of speaking is past ; or whose attention 
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to their own character tnakes them unwilling to ut- 
ter at hazsurd what has not been considered, and 
cannot be recalled. 

Of Dryden's sluggishness in conversation it is 
vain to search or to guess the cause. He certainly 
wanted neither sentiments nor language ; his intel- 
lectual treasures were great, though they were lock- 
ed up from his own use. " His thoughts," when he 
wrcrte, ** flowed in upon him so fast, that his only 
•* care was which to chuse, and' which to reject**. 
Such rapidity of composition naturally promises a 
flow of talk; yet we must be ^content to believe, 
what an enemy says o^him, when he likewise says 
it of himself. But, whatever was his character as a 
companion, it appears that he lived in familiarity 
with the highest persons of his time. It is related 
by Carte of the duke of Ormond, that he used often 
to pass a night with Dryden, and those with whom 
Dryden consorted : who they were. Carte has not 
told, but certainly the convivial table at which 
Qrmond sat was not surrounded with a plebeian 
society* He was indeed reproached with boasting 
of his familiarity with the great : and Horace will 
support him in the opinion, that to please superiors 
is not the lowest kind of merit. 

Themerit of pleasing must, however,be estimated 
by the means. Favour is not always gained by good 
actions or laudable qualities. Careisses and prefer- 
ments aire often bestowed on the auxiliaries of vice, 
the procurers of pleasure, or the flatterers of vanity. 
Dryden^has never been charged with any personal 
ageticy unworthy of a good character : he abetted 
vice and vanity only with his pen. One of his ene- 
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mies has recused him of lewdness in his conversa^ 
tion ; but, if accusation without proof be ciredited^ 
who shall be innocent ? 

His works afford too many examples of dissolute 
licentiousness and object adulation ; but they were 
probably,like his merriment, artificial and constrain- 
ed ; the effects of study and meditation, and his trade 
rather than his pleasure. 

Of the mind that can trade in corruption, and 
can deliberately pollute itself with ideal wickedness 
for the sake of spreading the conta^on in society, 
I wish not to conceal or excuse the depravity.—* 
Such degradation of the dignity of genius, such a« 
buse of superlative abilities, cannot be contemplat- 
ed but with grief and indignation. What ccmsola- 
tion can be had, Dryden has a£R>rded by living to 
repent, and to testify his repentance. 

Of dramatic inunorality he did not want exam* 
pies among his predecessors, or companions among 
his contemporaries ; but, in the meanness and ser- 
vility of hyperbolical adulation,! know not whether/ 
since the days in which the^Roman emperors were 
deified, he has been ever equalled, except by Afra 
Behn in an address to Eleanor Gwyn. When once 
he has undertaken the task of praise, he no longer 
retains shame in himself^ nor supposes^ it in his pa- 
tron. As many odorxferous bodies are observed to 
diffuse perfumes from year to year, wi&oiit sensible 
diminution of bulk or weight, he appears never to 
have impoverished his mint of -flattery by his ex^ 
pehces, however v lavish. He had all the forads of 
excellence, intellectual and mwal, combined in his 
mind, with endless variation; and* when he had 
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sfitttta^ed on the hero of the day the goldim fihower 
of wit and virtue, he had re^y for him, whom he 
wished to court on the morrow, new wit and Virtue 
with another stamp. Of this kind of meanness he 
never seems to decline the practice, or lam^it the 
necessiity : he considers the great as entitled to cH" 
ccHniastic homage, and brings praise rather as a tri- 
bute than a gift ; more delighted with the fertifity 
o£ his invention, than mortified by the prostitution 
of hifi judgment. It is indeed not certain, that on 
these occasicHis his judgment mtieh rebelled against 
his int^^t. Th^e are minds whidi eaaily tsink 
into submission, tht^it look on grandeur wit^ undis- 
tinguishing rev^ence, and discover no defect where 
there U devation of rank and affluei^e of ridies. 

With his praises of others and of himself is alw^s 
intermingled a strain of dised^tent and lamentation^ 
a sullen growl of resentment, or a querulous murmur 
ofdistress« His w<^ks aare under-vahied^ his merit 
is imrewarded^ and '' he has few thanks to pi^ hia 
'' stars that he was bom amoBg JSngli^bmen." To 
his critics he is sometimes contrniptuous, sometimes 
resentful, and sometimes su^issive. The writer 
who thinks his woa:k$ fonnedibr duration, mistakes 
his interest when he menticms his enemies. He 
degrades his own dj^ity by shewing that he was 
affected by their oen^uresb .and gives lasting im- 
portimce to names, which, leftio thems^ves, would 
i^anida from remembnEmce; From this principle 
Pry den did not often depart; his^^amplaintsare &r 
t^e greater part gisn^til ; he seldom pollutes his 
p^ges with an ac^erse name. He condescended 
indeed to a controversy wHh Settle, in 'which he 
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perj^ai^ W^f be considered rathier as assaulMng than 
r^pelUng ; apd sinoe Settle h sunk into oldivion, 
hi» libel remains injurious only to himself. 

Ampng answers to critics, no poetical attacks, or 
i^t^^tionSy are to be included ; they am like other 
poenl$, effusions of genius^ {Hroduced as much to ofo- 
ti# praise as to obviate censure. These l>ryden 
ptactised, and in these he exceUed. 

Of Collier, Blackmore, and Milboume, he has 
made mention in the preface of his Fables. To the 
Qensure of Collier, whose remarks may be rather 
termed adiifionition than criticisms, he makes little 
reply ; bein^ at the age of sixty •eight, attentive to 
better things than the daps of a |^y«*bou8e. He 
complains of CoIUct's rudeness, and the " horse-play 

of his raillery :" and asserts, that " in many places . 

he has perverted by his gloiises the meaning" of 
lyl^at he censures ; but in other things he confesses ^ 
that he is justly taxed ; and says with great calm- 
ness and candour, ^^ I have pleaded guilty to all 
** thoughts or expressions of mine that can be truly 
*• accused of obscenity, immorality, or profanenessr 
<* and retract them. If he be my ^emy, let him 
" triumph ; if he be my friend, he will be glad of 
^* repentance." Yet as our bej^t di spodtk^is are im^ 
perfect, he left st^dingin the same book a reflec* 
tipn on CoUier, of great a^iity, and indeed of more 
>ii3peiity than witi 

.Blackmorehe represents as made his enemy by 
the poem of ^* Absalom and AchJtophel,'' which " he 
^< thinks a little h^rd upon bis fanatic patrons;" 
aixd charges him ^ith borrowing the plan of Ms 
Arthur /from the prdfaceto Juvenal, '^ though he 
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v^.faad^-' aays he, ^ the basen0» not tp irhlHWrtorige 
'f his benefiMtor, but instead of it to traduoo .ix^ in 
**aUbeU' . '; 

The Ubel in which Blackmore traduced him was a 
f' Satire upon Wit ;" iu whieb, having lamented the 
exuberance of false wit and the deficiency of true^ 
he proposes that all wit should be re-omied bdoce 
it is current, and appoints masters of assay wh^^ shall 
refect all that is light or debased. 

'Tis tnie^ that when the coarse and wcnrthless dioaH . , 

Is pnrg'd away, there will be mighty Ipss : 

Ev'n Congreve/ Southern, manly Wycherly^ ' 

When thus refin'd will grievous sufferers be. 

Intoth^ meking pot when Drydeneomes, •. ; i 

What horrid stench will rise, what noisome fumes ! 

How will he shrink, when all his lewd allay. 

And wicked mixture, shall be purg'd away ! 
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Hius stands the passage in the last edition ; but in 
the ori^nal there was an abatement of flie censure, 
beginning thus : * 

But whi^ remains will be so pure, 'twill bear ^ ' * 

Th' examination of the most severa. 

^ Blackmore^ finding the ceijisure resented* and the 
civility disregajrded, ungenerously omitted the so^ 
ter part Such variations discover « writer who 
consults his passions more than his virtue ; and it 
may be reasonably supposed that Dryden imputes 
his enmity to its true cause. 

Of Milbourne he wrote only in general terms^^ 
such as are always ready at the call of aiiger, whether 
just or not : a short extract will fee saliicient. " He 
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**prete!iito ia ^fliarr^I to me, that 1 have fidlen foul 
■^ upon" priesthood; if I have, I am only to ask par- 
^* don of good priests, and am afraid his share of 
** the reparation will come to little. Let him be 
" Satisfied that he shall never be able to force him- 
** self upon me for an adversary ; I contemn him 
^ too much to enter into competition with him. 

•^ As for the rest of those who have written 

** against me, they are such scoundrels that they 

•* deserve not the least notice to be taken of them. 

*• Blaekmore and Milboume are only ^stinguished 

from the crowd, by being remembered to their 

in&my."' 

Dryden indeed discovered, in many of his writ- 
tings, an affected and absurd malignity to priests 
and priesthood, which naturally raised him many 
enemies, and which was sometimes as unseasonably 
resisted as it was exerted. Trapp is angry that he 
calls the sacrificer in the Georgics " The Hrfy 
Butcher t*" the translation is not indeed ridiculous j 
but Trapp's anger arises from his zeal, not for the 
author, but the priest : as if any reproach of the fol- 
lies of paganism could be extended to the preachers 
of truth. 

Dlyden's dislike of the priesthood is imputed by 
Langbaine, and I think by Brown, to a repulse 
which fie suffered when he solicited ordination: 
but he denies, in the preface to his l^^ables, that he 
ever deidgned to enter into the church ; and such a 
deni£ll he would not have, hazarded, if he could have 
been convicted of falsehood. 

Malevolence to tlie clergy is seldom at a great 
^ist^mce from irreverence of religion ; and Dryden 
roL. IX. B b 
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l^vd^ no 9xcqitk>n U> this obfi<^yflAp||. ]^ writ- 
ings exjubit tmny pftss^gei, whi^j ^it|i #^ t!|^^ 
^wanee tSmt can be ip£|<$0 foir cb^jpaeieiris^ a^d OQi^ 
lAoM, are such aa piety ivoul^ pot hi^ve aciAni^tteiC 
md'sUcli as may vitiate light aiidunprindpje^^^ 
But there is no reason for s^ipposing that he, di^be- 
lichred the religion which he disobeyed. He forgot 
his duty riather than disowned it His tendency to 
pro&neness is the efieet of levity, p?gligen<?e^ and 
loose CQnve]»S£(tipn/ ivith a desire of ftopomn^odatuig 
iiiinself to the corruption of the times, by vipntilr- 
i^g to be wicked as far as he durst* When he pro- 
fessed himself a convert to popery, he di4 not pr^ 
tend to have received any new conviction of the 
fun^amaitaf doctrines of Christianity. ] 

Tdie persecution of critics was not the wcirSit crfT 
liis vexations;; he wps much more disturbed bj?' |% 
Importunitiei^ of want. His complalntos ^f pov^|rty 
^e so frequently repeated, either with the dejec^cm 
of weakness sinking in helpless misery, or th^^jj- 
iS^gti^^or^ of merit claiming its tribute from nl¥J^* 
kjn4, that it is impossible not to detest the ig<p 
Vl^ch Qoiild impose on sucfh a man the hecesMty dT 
6Uch solicitations, or not to despise the man whp 
i|H;iu|i s^^ such sblidt^ons without necessity , 

Whetlief by the WorlfiPs neglect, or his dwn im- 
pradenqe, I am #aid that the greatest pWt of his 
^e W3is passied tt) exigetices. Siich outcries w^re 
ifH^ly lieveriitt^^ed Iwit in severe pain. Of ids stip» 
^e$ t^i# eKpences no pi;obalde estimate cap now 
be made. Except the salary of the laureat, to ^hi(^ 
'Kim J^me^ 4dded the office of hiiitoriog^^lb 
p^hftMwith SQm^ wlditional etnoIiimentS;; his whole 
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i^venue seems to have been casual : aai it is well 
known that he seldom lives frugalljr wiK» lives by- 
chance. , Hope is always liberal ; and they that 
trust her promises make little scruple of revellinj^ 
today on the profits of the morrow^ 

Of his ptay s the fnrofit wag not great ; and of the 
jproduce of Ms odier works very little kxUSiffftiO^ 
cm be had. By disocmrsing with ike late amiable 
Mr Tonson» I couM not find that any meman9i» 
'of the tramactiona between his predeceswr adifl 
]>ryiien had been jweserved^ except the fcdk^nrja;^ 
papen^; . 

* I do hereby ]pviNmse to pi^ John X]kyden» £sq. 
^ or (»der, on the S5tb of Msmh 1699^ the sum d^ 
<< two hundred and fifty guineas^in comd^beration of 
** ten thousand verses^ which the said John iPryden, 
i' 1^9q, ia to deliver to me Jacob Tonson when 
** finished^ whereof seven thousand five hundred 
f verses^ moire or less^ are already in the saiid Jacob 
^ Tonson''^ possession. And I do hereby farther 
promise^ and engage myself^ to make up the said 
amn of two hondred and fSty ginj»^;i^^^ 
dred pounda sterfi2i|^ to the paid Jo^ .{Iry^^ 

the beginning of the aeeond mfKfa^i0a. j^f ;tbe 
" .sivid ten thoMtsand verses. . , , , . 

,, **,la witness if faered* IM?e herepoto .a^ |Qy 
*t bai^oi^ seoj^ this SO^ (% fif JMMi* 1699<^ . 

^ Sealed and deli^eved» behft ..^ ji 

. .?jarst duly pta^ipt, pursu- 

'^ment fiur that purpose^ 
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372 DBYDEN. 

.. " in the presence of .,..., 

. "Bep. Portlocki 
" Will. Congreve.' 

** March 24,1698, 
" Received then of Mr Jacob Tonson the sunx 
**of two hundred sixty^eight pounds fifteen shil- 
'< liDg^, in < pursuance of an agreement for ten thou- 
sand verses, to be delivered by me to the said 
Jacob . Tonson, whereof I have already delivered 
^* to him about seven thousand five hundred, more 
'^ or less;. he the. said Jacob Tonson being obliged 
to make up the foresaid sum of two hundred 
sixty-eight pounds fifteen shillings three hundred 
poimds, at, the beginning of the second impression 
*^ of the foresaid ten thousand verses ; 

** I say, received by me . , 

"John Drydijn. 
" Witness,. Charles Dry den/' 

Two hundred and fifty guineas, at £l. Is. Gd. h 
£268, 15s. 

' It is manifest from the dates of this contract^ that 
it rdates to the volume of fables, which contains 
about twelve thousand verses, and for which there- 
fore the payment must have been afterwards en- 
larged. 

. I have been told of another letter yet remaining, 
in whidi he desires Tonson to bring him money, 
to pay for a watch which he had ordered for his 
sQflo, and which the maker would not leave with- 
out the price* 

The inevitable consequence of poyarty is depen- 
dence. Dryden had probably no recourse in "bis 
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exigences but to his bookseBeor. The partittilar 
character of Tonson I do not know ; but the gener- 
al conduct of traders was much less liberal in thoife 
times than in our own ; their views were ilairrowcff, 
^nd their manners grosser. To the mercantile rug- 
gedness of that race, the delicacy of the , poet wiis 
sometimes exposed. Lord .Bolingbroke, who 4rf his 
.youth had cultivated poetry, related to? I>r Kiftg of 
.Oxford, that one day, when he visited Dryden, they 
heard, as they were conversing, another persott en^ 
ftering the house. "This," said Dry dai, "is T6n- 
" son. You will take care not to depart beforef he 
goes away : for I have not completed the sheet 
which I promised him ; and if yort leave me un- 
protected, 1 must suffer all the tudeness tb which 
his resentment can prompt his tongue;*' 
What rewards he obtained fot Ms poems, besides 
the payment of the bookseller,, cannot^ be knowa. 
Mr Derrick, who Consulted some of his relations, 
was in&rmed that his fables obtai&ed five hundred 
pounds from the duchess of Ormjond ; a present not 
unsuitable to the magnificenct^ of that splendid 
family; and he quotes Moyl^ as relating tbat forty 
pounds were paid by a musical society for the lise 
of Alexander's Feast. 

In those days the economy of gpyernment was 
yet unsettled, and the payments of the exch^uer 
were dilatory and uncertain ; lOf ^ this disorder there 
is reason to believe that the laureat s^^medmes felt 
the effects ; for, in one of his prefaces he complait^ 
of'thise, who, being intrusted with the distribution 
of the prince's bounty, suffer those that depeod 
iipon it to liriguish in penury. 
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tion has retained fittie. Of the only two nj^^hoin 

i have found to whom he w«i pcisKNratty kiW9i<rii, 

^me told me^ tjjAtattfae hbwe which lie frequeiitedl^ 

jcj^ied Will's C(^fee-»hoiisei the ^tiffeid ufi^in ^jr Uibt* 

lai^r dilate wmsi xoadfe to him ; wd the othetr i^dbM 

ted, that his arm <^air, which in tiie vt^fer bad a 

gettlfd and ptescrtptiTe ^ace hf the &B%t^lM!^ ii^ 

jtbe summ(H* placed iif the balcotif , aad tiiat }}e,cidl- 

•ed the two ^aees his winter and suiomef jfsa^ 

This is all the intelligence which his two »uri^:ra|s 

^allbrdpd.me. . s 

One 4^ hi$ o^nicois will ^ him nob^tKnur in l^e 

/fnreflfent iiige, though in his own timei at lefn t in ^e 

becoming of it» he was &r Irom having it ^xHafinad 

to himself* He put great cpniidenee in the jfrdg« 

JK>fiplaeatkMs of judicial astrology^ I& ^ ajgf^^ 

jto ^e lifeof Congreve is a narrative of soq]# ixf ;^ 

{HredietieM wtoderfUUy fulfilled but I ktow^npt 

Hie wiita^s nieahsof ii^ormatiim^ or chanMsterjof 

»vei»city« That he had the configurations ^ #e 

hord8cbi>e in his mind, ahd eoniddered thein as in* 

fttteneing the ajbirs of men^ he does not forb^r to 



The utmost malice 6f the stars is t5ast«<^ 
' Now freqtiettt trines the b&i^er Vgfats mhekig^^ • ^^ ' 

Will iplwiottslj thf^ new-laid works succeed. - 5, 

Helms elseWhei'e shewn his attention to tifje-ptane- 
Wf powets; ahd in thepx^ce tbhie&MejT^^^ 
endeavoured oUiquiriy to jtrstify his supei^tititini by 
attributing the same to some of the anciently l%e 



ilci^ aiSfeS (^^ of 

^HiJf^tibtlBhfebi'pmcticei ^ ; - ^• 

^ ^Sd^i^iit and io scanty & tfi^ khcrwlftd^ trtficli 

I lteiv« been iWe to collect ^in^fettttng the private 

ISk vrid dombeistic miiimieniif a nmn ^vrhom * erery 

^iitgSsh g^ebiHim must mentioii 'With teveren^M 

•a dtitic fiitid a pbei : ' .. ? 

Bii^B^ itiay be p^pcriy consMered as the &> 

ilier bf Eiigiifib orttiekrm, as the ^virritei^ wk>flli«t 

*attglifc^d t0 determine upon principfeir the merit 

bf 'c^^fipQsitidm Of oar fermer poets^ the gr^esk 

dramatist wrote itithdut rules, conducted^ thrbuj^ 

lifekMinrntttti« by a ^in« thM^ttdy noMed, and 

iter% de^ Of the re«l, tSiose whd kliriMi^ 

^^fe^fiH^s^of piti^mt^ hi^ ne^leeted tit^^ntU tiirai. 

ATwb^AHn of Englfeh Poetry^ were wtftJttrfia 

>^^di^s ^ MizabaOt by W^bb^ and Ftitee($ittti» 

' ^mini whk^ ioiiMAffahig might be l€ttniM^ siid s fe^ 

' ISntfr had 'been gife» by Jc«ismr atld Cdwiey ; but 

Vffii^^n ^ Essay on Dfaoiatie ^^^try^^ was the 

"ficst Mgnlar and valaalde treatise on the art ^*wfit^ 

He WM>, Itfrring formed his opini<mEr ki^epi^ 
sent age of English literature, turns back to peniise 
this dialogue, wai not jeirbpps. find in^h ,»>cr««e 
of knowledge « mwh^V^^^^ ^ lAstevctidafr but 
heis ta rmomab^p iiMt cti^^ thm 

itt the handfttjf a fi^- whorhidi g<rtKeMd'the!»^ ]^^ 
ly from the aiicieni^, and partly ^txmx the Itaiiais 

v#drb{lii««^^ir«n^ ptMm^To6N»^pteMidi^ 
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A writer wha obtains his full ^tiTp63i^< Iblesliim^: - 
self ift his awn lustre. Of aa opinion which' dsn© 
longer doubted, the evidence ceases to be^exanpined. 
, Of an^rt nniversally practised, the first teacher is 
forgotten. Learning once made popular is no hmg^ 
er ^learning ; it has the appearance of sonietibih^ 
which we have bestowed upon ouifselves, astiie dew 
appears to rise from the field which it refreshes. 

To judge rightly of an author, we must trs^isport 
ourselves to his time, and examine what were the 
wants c^ his contemporaries, anid what were his 
means of supplying them. That which is easy at 
one time was di^alt at anc^her. Bryden at leflst 
imported Hs science, and gave his country whid;it 
wanted before ; or rattier, he imported only the ina*^ 
terials, and manufactured them by his own skalk 
, The Dialogue on tfie Drama was one of kisfirit - 
essays of criticism, written when he was yet a ttm^ . 
rous candidate for reputation, and therdbre laboured 
with that diligence which he might allow htms^ 
somewhat to remit, when his name gave sanction to^ 
his positicms, ahd his awe of the. public was abated, 
partly by custom, and partly by sucoess. It will not 
b^ easy to find, in all the opulence of our language, 
a treatise so artfully variegated with suocesstve ^ re- 
presentations^ of opposite probat^lities, so enMvened 
with imageir^' so brightened widi iJliftstrations. His 
portraits of the English dramatists Bt6 wrought with ' 
gi^eat spirit and^diligence. The. aoconnH of Shafc* 
speare iciay stand as a petpetual model 'of ^ea^omtnM 
astki critieism^ ; > e:^act without ^ miriuteness,^ la^d 'l6f< * 
t]^ Without exaiggeration: The pn^s^ lamhed*!^ 
Ldnginiis, on the attestation of the Jielroed ofiMaada^^ 
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thon^ bjr.BlbnsiOflllft9iieb, fades awftjit befpre it. Iiva 
few^lmad/ifl^ exhibited 9* character, 00 extensive in 
itsiconaqporeheneion, and so curious in its tijoaitations^ 
that noticing can be added, diininished^ w reformed ; 
nan oao the editors and admirers of /Sbakspearei in 
all their eiBulation of reverence, boaat of much more 
than of having diffused and pairaphiased this epitctme 
of exodknce, of having dianged , Diydafi's gold 
for baMT metal, of lower value, tliough of greater 
biilfc. 

rin this^ and in all his other essays on the. sanoie 
street, the eritieism of Dryden is the eritiei$m of 
a poet ; not a dull collection of tbeowmsb nor a rude 
detection of &ults, which perhaps the <)etisor was 
not aide* to have committed ; but a gay and ^igerQm 
dissertation, where delight is mingled with imtruc- 
tion^ and where the author proves hia^ril^bt <»f 
judgment by Ins power of performaaoe. 1 

(The diffarent^mannw and efiedb with r which cri- 
ticid. knowledge may be conveyed^ was p^i^ 
ne!ver« more dearly exemplified than. in the ^pwt 
fotmances c£ R3rmer and Dryden. It was smd of 
a di8|Mite between two mathematicians, . ^' liudim 
cum Scaligero en&ie, quam cum, Qavio secte 
Mpere f that <^ it was mc»re cl^ble; to go wrong 
with eioe, than* night with the othesi'' A^^tecb 
denoy d the saoie Undv every. ikiitid mu«t Jeel at 
thl9;pi^rusal of 'Drydion'a pre&€es and Bynaeds' dis^' 
connses. \ . With Dryden we aro ^smderingi iai quest 
of trutfej; whan% we fiitd» if we find iun>sA^h dvest 
in ithe graces* of; elci9a2ice;» and, if we mmh^i the 
labofir.'ofM.the^ pursuit rewards itself; .wejaw led 
Goiy thrmi^ fir^gyanoe and floiwrs« iiyrn^, with- 
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txAix^ ft neat&ty takes a irddgiie^^ iMrfi'iet^ny 
^tep tt to be ifiad^ ihKUgh tiutflls utd tilnmtliw ; 
and tniliirif w« in«iet h«r, i^i^on t%ptttidtf&'by- 
her mien, and ungrace&l by her hal^ IQlffd^nli 
«titielsm hsis the ttiftj«M^ of ft t)ue«n f flym^i^ 
the f»ocity of ft ^aht "■''''- 

As he had otodied wMl gre«t^&ge«^ iUe «ft dT 
pdetiy^ and ^krg^d or rtdi&m hk fiDtibAS, bjr 
expemnee peifpetually inct^e&silig, he had hitf inii^ 
stsoted with ^ndples and observations ; he ponthsil 
out his knowledge with little labonr ; fyt tatMHUs^, 
notwithstanding the niillliplieity of Mi ^M)dw$^^^ 
there is suffidimt leaexm to suid})^ that^hlf wm itdt^lt 
lover. Tovmtecon ^ij^to^, with fendnei^ir^^r the 
^m^oymenti with pet-petual touehes and r^t^itiiSm^ 
with unwiOin^ess tx> take leave of Ms own ideiri^ iMft 
all unwearied pursuit of unattainalslo "pettH&UAi 
was, I think, no part of bis diameter; ^ - ■'^' 

His eritieitmi tnajr be c<»if^ered as gdMMS^^ 
oecasionaL In his general pi^^depts^ wMeh dspttili 
i^pon l!ie nature of tilings, and the lAnnikuse d^ ^ 
human mind, he may douMless be s^aiMif tieiaiA* 
mended to the oc^ifidence of l^e reader; biftyi^ oc- 
casional and partkular positioits were sometiniM'kl^ 
terested, sometimes negligdtt^ and 66nl«th»ef»Gfl|rfl- 
eious. It is not without rei»on thaft Trapp, if^Mk- 
ing of the pf^isbswhichhebeitowiion i^^tmcmai^ 
Arck;e, says; '< Novimus judk^um Drydaii'dttifai- 
'"^ mate quodam Ctoueeii, puletaltr«ime^6,^M^* 
<' modum laudando, nimirum qiiod^id»iiMyfo^'«#e 
** epicum sit, sed Iliada etJam a<;que J^Msa^mqaet^ 
<' imo superet. Sed novimus eodem tempore viii 
^* iUius maximl noA s^oaper ^asmt^mmai esse 
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iqupd Dime Am manibua babet. 
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. .He w^thfrefbce by jio me«ift oonttent to hun8el£ 
His defence and desertion of dramatic rhyme ig 
g^ieniBy kppwn. SpencN^ i^ fais funarks on Pope's 
xOdyafley» products wbat he thinks an unoonqueisible 
iipto^tion fsom Dryden's prefiioe to'tbe^fioeid^ 19 
i&vaiMr 4^trapi^uigajn eiHc poeminto Uank v^rs^; 
bKrtr be fi»8Bts tbttt wheii his auther attempted the 
J^adi flt^ttne years afterwacds, ha'd^paartedfhiiipi-bjui 
own deoulitRit and triyuilate^ 
..,' When be baa any ofcyeotion to obviatip, or any 
lipeQee to disfend^ he is not wery serupulons itbout 
<iithat be. asserts, near veiy eautiottfli if the present 
gj^fiese be ^rved> not to entangle himself in bis 
own sophistries* Bat» when all arts art, ^hausted^ 
^Pqi^ otber hunted animalst he sometimes tstand$ at 
bay ; whcai be cannot disown ttae gmbsnefis of one 
j^ \fis playsj he deeburtis that he knows not any law 
that iNresetibes morality to a comic poet 
. His remarks on anctent or modwn writeii^are not 
tfeways^ ta be trtuitedi His paralld of the tevrifiea- 
HcHft bf Oyi4 witli thai of Claudian baa been v^ry 
jttstljy oensnred by Sewel*. His i^mpfl^riacm of the 
ImV^me of Vii^ with tlie first of Si^^m is not 
bflfpiten yir|^9 be says, is soft andr gafitk;, and 
WiW^^tivethoiigbt Statkis mac^ if be had heard 
bbn t|M9<l9i^g <»ttt 
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'^^^ euperitnpdsito moles geminaU colosso. 
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^Vte&tie to <Xn&% Metamorphoses. 



Stetias perhaps liMts fain98^«v £i$ he pfoc^i^ 
to cocaggcmtion somewhat hyperli^icalj ^b^t^ mi* 
diMibtedly Virgil wcmid have been toohasty, if ^bcr 
had Qondexnned hun to straw for one soundix^g Une. 
Ihyd(» wilted an instance,, and the. first that oc- 
culred was imprest into the service. - ^ .. 

What be wishes to say, he says at , h^azard ; he 
dted Gorbudue, which he had never s^en ; gi.vts a 
fidse account of Chapmaii's veredficatipn ; and ^eo^ 
vers, in the preface to his Fables, that he t9i:ai|d4ted 
the first boc^ of the Iliad without knowipgi what 
mras iA the second. ,i 

It will be diflScult to prove tibat J}ry^p. cnrpy 
made any great advances in liteamture. Jk9 hai^ng 
difitingaiK^ed himself at Westminster und^ t^^ tj^ir 
tion of Busby, who advanced his scholars to a h^ig|]i|^ 
of knowledge very rarely, attahied in ^i»p^ 
schools, he resided afterwards at Cambridgfi^ it is 
not be supposed that his skill in the axi^mp ]s^ 
guages was deficient,, compared with that of ,i;<j(9a- 
»ion « students ; but his scholastic acquisitions s/^e\!fL 
not proportionate to his opportunities and abiliti^^. 
He could not^ like Milton or Cowley, hayeipad^ 
his natoe illustrious merdy by hisleamlog* ^ lie 
"mentions but few books, and thpse si)ch asj j^e ,^ 
theybeaten track of regular i^tudy ; from ^whicji^ Jf 
ev<er.he departs^ he is in danger of losing h^q^f^ 

» ««»H«ow vegicm ..,;. ;,,„ 

* In his Dialogue on thf^ Dramas ^ he prapQ^ni9^ 
with grea-t confidence thf^t the^ I^tin^tasge^y^f ^^ 
cbea is ai^ Ovid's because it is not sufficiently ij^^eresj- 
ing an^i pathetic. He^mi^t hay^ detern;^g4 i^^ 
queiftion upon surer evidenQi^ ; %.jt>j? g^pt§4) J^ 
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QQinti;Ban'as the wdrkf of Seneoa; and the Mly 
liiie wMch i^emainsin Oviffs play, for oae Boe is 
left us, is not tber^ to be found. Thete wm tharew 
fore^ no need of the gravity of conjeeture^or the 
discussion of plot br'«eiitiment» to find what was 
already known upon higher aullimty than'sudi dis^ 
ciissions can ever reaoh. 

Hisliterature, though not always free from osten*^ 
lation, will be commonly found either obvioas^ 
and made his owii> by the art of dressing it ; . ot 
superficial, which, by what he gives, shews what 
he wanted; or erroneous, hastily Gollected^ and 
Negligently scattered. 

Yet it cannot be said that his genius is ever 
unprovided of matter, or that his &n(y languishes 
in penury of ideas. His works abbund with know- 
ledge, and sparkle with illustrations. There is 
scarcely any science or faculty that does not supply 
him with occasional images and lucky similitudes ; 
every page discovers a mind very widfely acquainted 
both with art and nature, and in full possession &£ 
great stores of intellectual wealth. Of him that 
knowi^much, it is natural to suppose that he bais 
read with diligence : yet I raHiep believe that the 
knowledge of Dryden was gleaned from^ ^^feldeiitai 
Intelligence and various conversatl(»i, by a quidcap- 
jprehens&on, a jtidiciotis selection, and a happy me^ 
mory, a keen appetite of knowledge^ * and' a- ^cmtnr- 
ftfl digestion; by vi^lance that peteOHtted nothing 
t6 pass without notice, £lnd a habit t^ refleetiOD th«rt 
suffered nothing nsefiil to h& Idst. -M tirind lifce 
Drydbtfls,' klways curious, -always ac^Vejit® wl^eh 
ev^ uhdefstdhd&ig Wds ^dudtobe^ssioeiatedvatid 



efwmh every one fldBciled the i^gard^ 1i^^ M. 
WAcms disfKlirf of UaxsiMi had a more |)fea^t^ pe^ 
)Mpi» a neater wky to knowledge, than bjr ihi^ sil^nl 
frogtem ei tolitdoy readifig. I do »0t smppose ll^i 
he deipised books, or iirt^tionally.negkcted theni ': 
hmt that he iMag carried oot^ by tiie imjpehiOKity 
hlis geiiitis, to mare vilrid ai^ speedy iAsmictk>i$ ; 
atid'tilat iu9 studies veM srather deanftbry ]&df'Br- 
t^totia than omstaiifc and crpsteinatiGal. 

It iitii$t be eonfesi90d tliat he soan^ly ^ver aj^^etfii 
t* l9mA bMk4eaitiinfg Mt when he mentf ohik bbdl^ ; 
and ti» him may be transferred the praise x/^faidi 
gives his master Charles : 



His Qon^rarfltlioiif wit, and parts, 
Hi& kaowl«4ge ia tbe noUe^ iiMul luritei 

W^re such, dead fiuthors could not^give. 
But habitudes of those that live : 

Who, Ughthig him, did greaW lights receive; 
Hediwied ftom att« and «Ur11iey kiiew^ 

Hia,fiyebw»iiiw qaickj^hia judgnestit tni&; 
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That Ae most kfum'd with shame ptmSemf ^. :>',^M 



His knowledge more, his reading only less. 
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Of all ikisy however, if Hie proof be deinan<^d^ t 
trfil nat undertake td give it ; tiie atoms df 
faiUty, dT whidi my o^itncii haa been %]^ed^» ' 
8C»itteied over all Ms wiirksi tnd! B^ him '"wKd 
flnnka the qmitkmw<»ptbb» notice^ ^^^^^^^^ 
must be perused vnHk "v^&jtseWlK^^ ^^' * 
vCrifidSm^ ci«il» dida^tie or^^^sfeilii^ 60^ 
dteo^Mia Ma prose^ ^xc£pt those pag^l^^ 
hte detebtA to h^ psthNSs $ but none of MJ^I^ 
iMses^ wtre e^r tfioc^kt teifious. H^y l^e ticii 
the formalily of a setded $byh^ in which die finrt 



jvpfd mmn to cUop by «btu9Cf>> thwgb it £41« intct 
its proper, ^mj^. ^pthiog » oold «r Vuiguidl i tbe 
wj|h>1^ h ,9V^. dDioMMwdt «nd vigovom ; wbiil is 
U^^ u g»y ; wh»t is groat, is i^ndicL Hemj 
t)«t)KHight tom^tioi^ hiww^too fiffiq[iienitty;,.bqi^^ 
i^Ivd« jt>e lorova binuMlf vpon Qurtiteciii. v«<i«nm^ 
i«fuse lum to stwd hy^ in his «wnu S?<Nry iimg 
U tjifam^ by tbe play of images, and th« spi^^ 
liniafiS(c4re;3E{H!f(unoti. TtKw^aUis.et^y.xMitWnglf 
i^l4e» tbougb «U seems aurel«S8» tb^m is oo^w^^ 
bwvh; «i}d though, dnoe his eniiw .i<^wkA in()f«» 
tbaii a o^ntury bus passed, tb^ have nothing yet 
iincQ^tb or obsQ]«le. 

He who wi^M BHieh wilt not ea»ly escape a 
i9annw, such a i«eun^noe of particular modes as 
may be easily noted. Dryden is always ano<^ a^x/ 
the mme { be dofls j^ exhibit a second ttme the 
same ^gaoe«s in the same form, nor appears to 
bftve any ait othcnr than that of expressing. with 
^Unrness what bf thinks with vigour. His style 
^nld pot easily bo «nit«ted, «tb«' Mrioosly f» }xh 
diocon^; fop^ b^qg alwa^ ^qw^ wd 9kmi^0 
Tfuried* it baa no {NEominent or disorinnna^ve ebftr 
raiCters. The beauty . who ia-ljoti^ &9e> ihMm .disr 
jg^fo^f^m of Wfts mi 4M»tureik,qwilotbf)i9di<!Uiied 
by m ov^Kbwgwd few^^htang^. 

. ll'^^q^ h^ 9fpmi hftweviSi!:, %^rfdm derives o^y 

bis wiyii ^n tfl i^ .swoodrty^ v^mi Hi^ytmmiiam 
yiitoRiif ; £^)f|^ titj«nitvi;fv I& i#c^'t» him a»^ h* 
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refined the language, improved the sentiment^ 
and tufited the numbers, of English poefciy. 

After about half a century of iForeed tkougfate, 
and rugged metre, some advances towards nntim 

( 

and harmony had been already made by Waller and 
Denham; they had shewn that long discourses in 
rhyme grew more pleasing when they were broken 
into cou{^ets, and that verse consisted not only in 
the number but the arrangement of nylliMes. 

But though they did much, who can diiiy titt^ 
they left miu^h to do ? Their works irct^ not matiy, 
nor were their minds of very ample eampdaensloo. 
Mcnre examples of more modes of compodMaA weM 
necessary for the establishment of regdaril^', tai4 
the introduction of propriety in word said tko&glitt 

Every Uoiguage of a learned nation neeeswmly 
divides itself into diction scholastic miA po^ukr^ 
grave and ^miliar, elegant and gross: and featA^m 
nice distinetk>n of these different parts arises a great 
part of tjie beauty of style. But, if we exc^ a 
few mihds^ the favourites of nature, to whom thek 
own original rectitude was in the pkce of ruksi 
this delieaey of is^ection was fittiie kndwn to ou^ 
authc»fs ; our speech lay before them in a hesp- of 
contusion ; Mid every man took for e^f^^ purpose 
what chenee might o£fer him. 

TlHG»-e waif tbeie&rebefOTe the time of BrydeA n^ 
poetical diction, no system of words^ at once idfined 
from ike grossness of domestic ui^ and fsee fimn 
the harshness of terms appropriated to particular 
arts. Words too &mifiar, or too ranote, defeat the 
purpose of a poet Fiximtiioie sounds '^wbidi we 
hear on small or on coarse occasions, we do not 



images; iini^irikiiff to whkb wea»^ 

iriKQoevet flK|r doear^ drMr^that ottentioii on tiiein^ 

^'71lOiellltpp;^ clcmibiaatioiis of wdnb wfaidi distiiu 
gttiih pottary iijom prose had been rarely attempted i 
iWiliad ftw degatices or flonrers of speedi ; ^e 
idsvi had w>t yet been phieked from the tarambte ; 
w diffinp^nt cc^ours had not been jomed to etiliveq^ 
one anodier; 

/ It flMlgr 'fae^doabted whether WaUer and rDenham 
ootiid> ]mi99oy&Jtiame tbe prejudaees whldf^faad 
\mg fnmSM^ and whioii even ^dien v^ae ahd^ 
tmid by '«fae psoteetion of Gawley. T%o ndir tciv 
siBto nthm , as^it wa» called, nny be eonsideired as 
amug1/mie^MU^m&atio Dryden; fmm ^hdae 
tinibHek «s apparent that En^gfish postry has bad- no 
tendeaey to rehqpfle toita fbtmer sa-vngi^ess* 
^ 'l^afflacnee aaid comprehension 4>foitfi«iguage 
is vary iUustrioudky displayed in oar poetieal tnms* 
faytiGnsi of ancient writers; SI work whish the Fraieh 
setam^tb Mfimiaish in despair^ and whhdi we were 
leng miaMe to pet&rm wi^ desctenty. Ben Jonson 
diougfat it necessary to copy Horace almost wcnrd by 
wetd ; Fditosn,. fak eontemponffy and adrersazy, 
considers it as indispensably isequisite ina tmiedaidoRti 
to gi^^ Uile ferine. It Is sttdthat Sandys, whom 
Brydsn eaHs the best xnsnifiBrof^tiieilaat.ageir has 
straggled bsipdita^asapriseieirajbadkoftte Sn^^tnh 
metmnoifAioses in the^^ same nmnber of v^eirses with 
the driglhlal. iicAiday badinotiinng in view but to 
i9hewftiiHl^he>i»dsislBni htt.aiiti so. little 
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Regard to the grandeur of his ^ct&oti^ c^ tib^ ^i^u^ 
bility of his mi^mbers, limthki metres can hardly be 
Gcdled verses; they cannot be read witfaoot reltN^ 
tance, nor will^e labour always be rewBrded 1^ \i^ 
derstandihg them. Cowley saw ihat such cc^yers 
were a servile race; he asserted his liberty, and 
spread hiii wings so boldly that he left his authcnis. 
It was reserved for Dryden to fix the Himts of poet- 
ical liberty, and give us just rules and e!3caniples of 
translation. 

, When languages are formed' upon deferent plui- 
ciples, it is impossible t^t the same modes of ex- 
pression should always be elegant in both. While 
they run on togetter, the closest translation may be 
considered as the best; but when they divaricate, 
each must take its natural course. Where* ecrre- 
spohdence cannot be. obtained, it is necessary^ to be 
content with something equivalent. *^ Translation 
" therefore,'^ says Dryden, ** is not so looise aa 
** paraphrase, nor so dose as metaphrase;** 

All polished languages have different styles ; the 
concise^ the diffuse, the Ipfty^ and the humMe. In 
the propcfi^ choice ,of style consists the resemblance 
which Dryden principally exacts from the transla- 
tor. He is to exhibit his authof s, thoughts vtt such 
a dress of diction as the author would have given 
them, had his language been English : rugged mag- 
nificence is not to be softened ; hyperbelieal ostenta- 
tion is not to be repressed ; nor sententious affecta- 
tion to have its point blunted. A translator is to be 
like his author ; it is not his business to excel him. 
The reaso|iableness of these rol^ secw&suilSckwl; 
for th^r vindicaticm ; and the effects prpduceicl by 



obtesviQg them w0Ke so happy, that I know iu>i 
whether they were ever opposed but by Sir Edward 
Sherbiume^ ;a man whose learning was greater than 
hifl powers ^f, poetry^ and who, being b^ter quali* 
fied to giye the meaning than the spirits of Seneca, ' 
hM introduced his version of three tragedies by a 
defence of close /b*aiislation. The authority of 
Honu3e,. which the new translators cited in defence 
of their practice, he has, by a judicious explana- 
tion» taken fairly from them ; but reason wants not 
Horace to siipport it. 

Xt seldom h^pens that all the necessary causes 
eoneur to ^my great. effect: will is wanting to power» 
or powec to will, or both are impeded, by external 
i^tro^ions. The exigendesin which Dvyden was 
condemned to pass his life are reasonably supposed 
to have blasted his genius, to have driven out hia 
Vforks in a state of immaturity, and to h^ve inter, 
^pted the full-blown el^anc^ which logger growth 
would have supplied^ 

. Poverty, likeoth^ 4gid powers, is sometimes too , 
hastily accused. If the excellence of Dry den's works 
was lessened by his indigence, their number was in-r 
q:;ea^d ; and I know not how it will be proved, that 
if h^ had written less he would have written better ; 
or that indeed he would have, undergone the toil of 
an author, if he had XK)t ^een solicited by ^pme^hing 
xn^oxe pressing than the love of pmise^ 
. Bv^tii as is mAhy his Sebastian, 

What had been, is unknown ; what i^i^ appears. 

We' know that Dryden*s several productions were so 
tnaiiy successive expedients for his support ; bis 
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|days were dierefore oftcm borrowed ; and his pioans 
were almost all occasional. 

in an occasional performance, no height of excel- 
lence can be expected from any mind, however far* 
Ule in itself, and however stored with acquisitions. { 

He whose work is general and arbitrary has the 
choice of his matter, and takes that which his inU 
dination and his studies have best qualified him to 
display and decorate. He is at liberty to delay his 
publication till he has satisfied his friends and bim^ 
self, till he has reformed his first thoughts by sub- 
sequent examination, and polished away those faults 
which the precipitance of ardent compostion is 
likdy to leave behind it; Virgil is related to have 
poured out a great number of lines in the mc^n^ 
and to have passed the day in reducing them to 
fewer. 

The occasional poet is cii^umscribed by the naN 
towness of liis subject* Whatever cm happen to 
man has happened so often that Uttie remains for 
fancy or invention; We have been all bom; yre have 
most of us been married ; and so many have died be^ 
fore us, that dur deaths can supply but few materials 
for a poet. In the fate of princes the public has ah 
interest ; and what happens to them of good or evil^ 
the poets have always ccmsidored as business for the 
Muse. But after so m^ny inaugatory gratulations^ 
nuptial hymns, and funeral dirges, he must be high^ 
ly &vdured by nature, or by fortune, who says any 
thing noi baid before. Even war and conquest, 
however splendid, suggest no new images *, the tri- 
umphant chariot ^ a victorious monarch c^an be 
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decked only with those ornaments that have graced 
his predecessors. 

Not only matter but time is wanting. The poem 
must not be delayed till the occasion is forgotten. 
The lucky moments of animated imagination cannot 
be attended ; elegances and illustrations cannot be 
multiplied by gradual accumulation ; the composi^, 
tion must be dispatched, while conversation is yet 
busy, and admiration fresh;, and. haste is to be 
made, lest some other event should My hold upon 
mankind. 

Occasional compositions may however secure to a 
writer the praise both of learning and facility ; for 
they cannot be the effect of long study> and must, 
be furnished immediately from the treasures of the. 
mind. 

The death of Cromwell was the first public event 
which called forth Dry den's poetical powers, His he^ 
roic stanzas have beauties and defects ; the thoughts 
are vigorous, and, though not always proper, shew 
a mind replete with ideas ; the numbers are smooth; 
, and the diction, if not altogether correct, is elegant 
and easy. 

Davenant was perhaps at this time his favourite 
author, though Gondibert never appeairs to have 
been popular; and from Davenant h^ leiamed to 
please his ear with the stanza of four lines alternate- 
ly rhymed. 

Dryden very early formed his versification ; there 
are in this early production no traces of Donne's or 
Jonson's ruggedness ; but he did not so soon free 
his mind from the ambition of forced conceits In 



his verses on the restoration^ he i^yb of iJie Mhg^s 
exile, ^ 

■ ■ • . . ',. 

He, toss'd by fate— 
Could taste no suveets of youth's .desired age. 
But found his life too true a pilgrimage. . 

And afterwards, to shew how yirtue and wisdom are 
increased by adversity, he makes this remark : 

Well might the ancient poets then confer 
On night the honoured name of counseUop, 
Since struck With rays of proi^rous fortune blmd. 
We light alone in dark afflictions find. . , 

His praise of Monk's dexterity comprises stich a 
cluster of thoughts unaDied to cme another, aJsiiill 
not elsewhere be easily found. 

Twas Monk, vhom providence dengnW to loose 
Those real bonds false freedom did impose. 
The blessed saints that watdi'd this turning scene 
Did from their stars with joyful wtmder haxi, 
To see small clues draw vastest weights along. 
Not in their bulk, but in their 6)i^er strong. 
Thus pencils can by one slight touch restore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before. 
With ease such fond chimeras we pursue. 
As fancy framesT, fot fancy to subdue : 
But, when ourselves to action we tietake. 
It shuns the mint like gold that chemists make^ 
How hard was then his task, at once to be 
What in the body natural we see I 
Man's Architect distmctly did ordain 
The charge of musdes, ,nerves, and of the bramw 
Through viewless conduits spirits to dispense 
The springs of motion from the seat of sense : 
'Twas not the hasty product of a day. 
But the well-ripen'd firuit of wise delay. 
He, like a patient angler^ ere be etrook. 



Wgiild ]0t them pky awhUe upon the liook. 
Our healthful food the atooMidb labours thus, 
At first embracing ^trhat it stndght doth crush* 
Wise leeches will not vain receipts obtrude^ 
While growing pains pronounce the humours crude ; 
Deaf to complaints, the ywait upon the ill^ 
Till solne safe crisis authorize their skilL 

He had not yet learned, indeed he never learned 
well, to forbear the improper use of mythology. 
After having rewarded the heathen deities for thei^r 
care. 

With dga who the aacred altar strows ? 
To all the sea^gods Charles an ofiering owes ; 
A bull to thee, Portunus, shall be slain ; 
' A' ram to you, ye tempests ef the main; 

He tells us, in the language of religion. 

Prayer storm'd the skies, and ravish'd Charles from 

thence. 
As hieaven itself is took by violence. 

And afterwards meptions one of the most awfiil. 
passages of Sacred History. 

Other conceits there are, tpo carious to be quite' 
omitted ; as, 

For by. examflle most we sinn'd befine, 

Aiid, glass-like, clearness mix'd with findlty bore. 

How far he was yet from thinking it necessdly 
to found his sentiments on nature^ appears from the 
extravagance of his fictions and hyperboles: 

The winds that never moderation knew. 
Afraid to blow too much, top faintly blew:. 
Or, out of breath with joy, could not enlarge 
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Their stniiten'd kil^<«^ ,,r .^ :, ' 'n • :* 

It is no longer notion dieits fom view ; 

As yon meet ityibe knd j||i|tt«aehetih.y<iu ; 

The land returns^ and in Ae white it w4tam 

The marks of penitenoe/and sonrow faeart. - :) 

I know not whether this fancy* however lUjtfe be 
its value, was not borrowed. A French poet read 
to Malherbe some verses, lA wliich he represents 
France as moving out of its place to receive tlie 
king. ** Though this,'' said Malherbe* ^ was in my 
** time, I do not^ remember it." 

His poem on the coronation has a more leven 
tenor of thought Some lines deserve to be quoted. 

You have already quendli'd aecKdoii'a bntid ; . / 
And zeal, that burnt it^ only warms the land ; 
The jealous sects that durst not trust thrir cauBe^ 
So far from their own wiU as to the laws^ 
Him for their umpire and their synod take. 
And their appeal alone to Caesar make. 

Here may be found one particle of that old ver- 
sification^ of which, I believe, in all his works, there 
is not another : ' ' 

STor is it duty, or our hope alone. 

Creates that joy^ but full fruition. ^ 

In the verses to th^ lord dmnoellor Clarendon, 
two years afterwards, is a conceit so hopeless at fte 
first view, that few would have attempted it ; and 
so successfully laboured, that though at last it jgives 
the reader more peipiexity than pleasuri^ ^and seefis 
hardly worth the study that it costs, yet it must be 
valued as a proof of a mind at cHice subtile and com* 
prehensive; 
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In <qpen prospect nothing bounds oar eye» 
Until the earth seems joined unto the sky : 
So in this hemisphere oor ntmoik view 
Is only bounded by our king and you : 
Our sight is limited where yoa. aire Join'd^ . 
And beyond {hat no farther heaven can find« 
So weH your wtues do with his agree, 
That though yout orbs of dilbrent greatness be« 
Yet both are for each other's use dispos'd» 
His to enclose, and yours to be enclos'd. 
Nor could another in your room have been^ 
Except an emptiness had come between. 

The comparison of the chancellor to the Indi^, 
leaves all resemblance too far behind it : . 

And as the Indies weve not fimndbefose 
Those rich perfames which from the happy shorej 
The winds upon their balmy wings convey'd. 
Whose guilty sweetness first their world betray'd ; 
So by your coundi, we are brought to view 
A new aad undiseoyer'd world in you. 



There is another comparison, for there is little else 
in the poem, of which, though perhaps it cannot be 
explained into plain prosaic meaning, the mind per- 
ceives enough to be delighted^ and readily forgives 
its obscurity, for its magnificaice ^ 

How strangely active are the arts of peace. 
Whose r^less motions less than wars do.cease f 
' Peace is not freed from hibour, but f)rom noise ; 
And war more force, but not more pains employs : 
Such is the mighty swiftness of, your mind, 
Thut, like the earth's, it leaves our sense behind; 
White jrott so smoothly turn and roll our qphere^ 
That ra|^ motion does but rest appear. 
For as in nature's swiftness, with the throng 
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Of flying orbs while <mn is borne alongy 
All seems at rest to the deluded eye^ 
Mov'd by the soul of the same harmony : 
So carryM on by your unwearied care. 
We rest in peace, and yet in motion share. 

To this succeed four lines, which perhaps afford 
Dryden's first attempt at those penetrating remarks 
on human nature, for which he seems to have been 
peculiarly formed ; 

Let envy then those crimes within you see. 
From which the happy never must be free'; 
Envy that does with misery reside. 
The joy and the revenge of ruin'd pride* 

Into this poem he seem^ to have collected all his 
powers ; and after this he did not often bring npon 
his anvil such stubborn and unmalleable thoughts ; 
but, as a specimen of his abilities to unite the mcKst 
unsociable matter, he has concluded with lines of 
which I think not myself obliged to tell the mean- 
ing. 

Yet unimpair'd with labours, or with time. 
Your age butseemato a pew youth to climb. 
Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget. 
And measure change, but share no part of it t 
' And still it shaU without a weight increase, 
Like this new year, whose motions never cease. 
For since the glorious course you h^ve begun 
Is led by Charles, as that is by the sun. 
It must both weightless and immortal prove, 
because the centre of it is above. ,, C 

In the J^nnus Mirabilis he returned to the qua- 
train, which from that time he totally quitted, per- 
haps from experience of its -inconveni^ice, far he 



complains of its difficulty. This is one of his 
greatest attempts. He had subjects equal to his abi- 
Uties, a great naval war, and the fire of London. 
Battles have always be^n described in hercHC poetry ; 
but a sea-fight and artillery had yet something of 
novelty. New arts are long in the world before 
poets describe them ; for they borrow every thing 
from their predecessors, and commonly derive very 
little from nature or fix>m life. Boileau was the first 
French writer that had evet hazarded in verse the 
mention of modem war, or the effects of gun-powder. 
We, who are less afraid of novelty, had already pos- 
session of those dreadful images. Waller had de- 
scribed a sea»fight Milton bad not yet trans- 
ferred the invention of fire-arms to the rebellious 
angels. 

This poem is written with great diligence, yet 
does not fully answer the expectation raised by 
such subjects and such a writer. With the stanza 
of Davenant he has somethnes his vein of parenthe- 
sis, and incidental disquisition, and stops his narra- 
tive for a wise remark. 

The general fault is, that he afibrds more senti- 
ment than description, and does not so much impress 
scenes upon the fancy, as deduce consequences and 
make comparisons. 

The initial stanzas have rather too much resem« 
blance to the first lines of Waller's poem on the war 
with Spain; perhaps such a beginning is natural, 
and could not be avoided without affectation. Both 
Waller and Dryden might take their hint fi-om the 
poem on the divil war of Rome, " Orbem jam to- 
« tiini," &c. 
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Of the king collecting his navy, he 8ays» 

It aeema, as every ship their sovereign knows, • 
His awful summons they so soon obey : 
. So hear the scaly herds when Proteus blows. 
And so to pasture follow through the sea* 

It would not be hard to believe that Dryden had 
written the two first lines seriously, and that some 
wag had added the two latter in burlesque* Whp 
would expect the lines that immediately followj 
which are indeed perhaps indecently hyperbolical, 
but certainly in a mode totally difierent ? 

Tq see this fleet upon the ocean move. 

Angels drew wide the curtains of the skies ; 

And Heaven^ as if there wanted lights above. 
For tapers made two glaring comets rise. 

The description of the attempt at Bergen will af- 
ford a very complete specimen of the description^ in 
this poem: 

And now approached their fleet from India, fraught 

With all the riches of the rising sun : 
-And predous sand from southern cliniates beoi^ht. 

The fatal regions where the war beguiu 

hike hunted casfcon^ oonsdous of tbrir ^k0re^ 
Their way-laid wealth to Norway's coast they bring: 

Then first the north's cold bosopi spices bore^ . 
And winter brooded on the eastern spring. 

By the rich scent we found our perfum'd prey. 
Which, flank'd with rocks, did dose in covert lie; 

And round about their murdering cannon lay. 
At once to threaten and invite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard^ 
The English undertake the unequal war ; 
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devM ihips alone^ by which the poit is luanfAf 
Besiege the Indies, and all Denmark dare. 

These fight like husbands, but like lovers those : 
These fain would keep, and those more fain enjoy: 

And to such height their frantic pateion grows. 
That what both lore, both hasard to destroy. 

j^midst whole heaps of spices Hghti a ball. 
And now their odours arm'd against them fly^ 

Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall. 
And some by aromatic splinters die : 

t And though by tempests of thfs pri^e bereft. 
In heav'ns indemeney sbme ease we fin4^ 
Our foes we vanquished by our valour left. 
And only yielded to the seas and wind* '^-^ 

In this maimer is the sublime too often mingled 
with the ridiculous. Tltie Dutch seek 'a shelter for 
a wealthy fleet : this surely needed iio illustration ; 
yet they must fly, not like all the rest of mankind 
on the same occasion, but ** like hunted castors f 
and they might with strict propriety be hunted ; 
for we winded them by our noses-^their perfumes 
betrayed them. The hfisband and the lover , though 
of more d^ity than the cdstor, are images too do- 
mestic to mingle properly with the horrors of war. 
The two quatrains that fdlow are worthy of the 
author^ 

The account of the difier^nt sensations with 
which the two fleets retired, when the night part- 
ed them, is one of the fairest flowers of English 
poetry: 

The night comes on, we eager to pursue 
The combat still, and they ashamed to leave. 
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Till the last sti»aks of djing day withdreir/ ' ^ • < «r^?* '^ 
And doubtful mooiiliglit did our mge deceivOr ' 

In th' English fleet each ship resounds with joy. 
And loud applause of their great leader's fame— * 

In fiery dreams the Dutch they still destroy^ 
And^ slumbering, smile at the imagined flame. 

Mot BO the Holland fleet, who, tired an4 done> 
Stretchei) on their decks, like weary oxen lie ; 

Faint sweats all down their mighty members run, 
(Vast bulks, which little souls but ill supply.) 

In dreams they fearful precipices tread,. 

Or, shipwrecked, labour to scnne distant shore^ 
Or, in dark churches^ walk among the dead. 

They wake with hoorror, and dare sleep no more. 

It is a general rule in poetry, that all appropriate 
ed terms of art should be sunk in general express 
sions, because poetry is to speak a^i universal, Ian- 
guage. This ]rule is still stronger with regard to arts 
riot liberal, or confined, to few, and therefore far i:e- 
moved from common kno;wledge;, and of this kin^ 
certainly, is technical navigation. Yet Dryden was 
of opinion, that a sea-fight ought to be described in 
the nautical language ; " and certainly," says he, 

as those^ who in a logical disputation keep to 

general terms, would hide a fallacy, so those who 
" do it in poetical description would veil their ignq- 
" ranee." 

Let us then appeal to experience ; for by experi- 
ence at last we learn as well what will please as 
what will profit. In the battle, his terms seem tohave 
been blown away; but he deals them liberafDy in 
the dock ; 
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' So here sbiiie pick ovt bufleto from the ti^e, 

Some drive old okum thro' each team and rift: 
Their left-hand does the oatking^iron guide. 

The rattling maUet with the right they lift. ' 

• 

With boiling pitch another near at hand 
(From friendly Sweden brought) the seams iu'Stops; 

Which, well laid o'er the salt-sea waves withstand^ 
And shake them from the rising beak in drops. 

Some the gaWd ropes with diBwbyinarUng bind. 
Or sear-cloth mats with strong iarpawling coats: 

To try new shrouds one mounts into the wind. 
And one below their ease or stifihess notes 

1 suppose there is not one term which every read# 
does not wish away. 

His digression to the ori^nal and progress of 
navigation, with his prospect of the advancement 
it shall receive from the Royal Society, then newly 
iniStituted, may be considered as an example seldom 
equalled, of seasonable excursion and artful return- 
One line, however, leaves me discontented : he 
iftays that, by the help of the philosophers, " 

Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce. 
By which remotest regions are allied. 

Which he is constrained to explain in a note " by 
" a more exact measure of longitude."* It had bet- 
ter become Dryden's learning and genius to have la- 
boured science into poetry, and have shewn^ by 
explaining longitude, that verse did not refuse the 
id?as of philosophy. 

His description of the fire is painted by resolute 
meditation, out of a mind better formed to reason 
than to feel. The conflagration of a city, with all 
its tumults of concomitant distress, is one of the 



Tsuost dreadful iqpectadei whieh this mAikilm^iffer 
to human eyes ; yet it seems to rais^ fitt^e mioUctt 
in the breast of the poet ; he watches the fbime /QQoUy 
fix>m street to street, with now a reflection, and fow 
a smile, till at last he meets the King, f<Hr whom, he 
makes a speech rather tedious in a time sa buf^r; 
md thcQ folbws again liie pi!cgiess of ai« firew. 
^ There ar^ however, in this part, «Qme pawpges 
that deserve attention ; as in the beguiling ; 

The diligence of trades noisef ul gain. 

And luxury^ more late, asleep were laid ! 
AH was the Night's, and in her silent reign 

No sound the rest of Nature did invaile i tt 

In this deep quiet *<^*r-« ^ , . :v » 

The expression " all was the Nighf s" U taken, 
from Seneca, who remarks on Virgil's linie^ . 
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Omnia noctis erani, piacida composta quiete^ 

that he might have condiuded better* ' ' - 

Omnia noetis erant. 

The following quatrain is vigourous and aniinated ; 






The ghosts of traitors from the bridge descend 
With bold fanatic spectres to rejoice ; :: * ! - • '* 

About the fire into a dance they ben4 < , .^ » T 

And sing their sabbath notes with fi^ble.yoice* 
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His prediction of the improvemenls ^hieH shaft • 
be made in the new city is elegant and poetidd, and' 
with an event which poets cannot always Boast, h^s 
been happily verified. The poem fecmdiides* i^th • 
a simile that might liave better been omitteJt ' ^ ' ' 
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' Drydeli, when te wrote this poem^ seems not yet 
folly to have formed his versification, or settled his 
system of propriety. 

From this time he addicted himself almost whoU 
ly to the stage, " to which," says he " my genius 
•* never much inclined me," merely as the most pro* 
fitahle market for poetry. By writing tragedies in 
rhyme^ he continued to improve his diction and his 
numfeiers. According to ihe opinion of Harte, who 
had studied his works with greatattention, he settled 
hm principles of versification in 1676, when he pro- 
duced the ^y of << Aureng Zebe ;" and according to 
his own account of the short time in which he wrote 
" Tyrannic Love," and the " State of Innocence," he 
soon obtained tiie fuU effect of diligence, and added 
fadfity to exactness^ 

Rhyme has been so k)ng banished from the thea*» 
tre, that we know not its effects upon the passions of 
an audi«)ce ; but it has this convenience, that sen- 
tences stand mcN*e independent on each other, and 
strildng passages are therefore easily selected and 
retained Thus the description of Night in the 
•* Indian Emperor," and the rise and fall of empire 
in the " Conquest of Granada," are more frequently 
repeated than any lines in " All for Love" or ** Don 
** Sebastian." 

To search his plays for vigourous sallies and sen- 
teitious elegances, or to fix the dates of any little 
pieces wfai^ he wrote by chance, or by solicitation, 
were labour too tedious and minute* 

His dramatic labours did not so- wholly absorb 
his thou^tf, but that he * promulgated the laws of 
translatira^ in a i^refiu^ to the English Epistles of 
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Ovid ; one of which he translated himself^ and 
anotha* in conjunction with the earl of Mulgrava 
Absalom and Achitophel is a work so well knowp, 
that particular criticism is superfluous. If it be coji- 
sidered as a poem political and controversial, it will 
be found to comprise all the excdlences of which 
the subject is susceptible; acrimony of censure* 
elegance of praise, artful delineisitidn cS characters, 
variety and vigour of sentiment, happy tumg of 
language, arid pleasing harmony of numbers ; aiid 
all these raised to such a height as can scarcely Ib^ 
found in any other English composition. 

It is not, however, without faults : some lines ate 
inelegant or improper, and too many are irrdigl- 
ously licentious. The original simcture of the 
poem was defective : allegories drawn to great 
length will always break ; Charies could not run 
continually paralleled with David. 

The subject had. likewise another incouTenieftce : 
it admitted little imagery or description; and a 
long poem of mere sentiments easily becomes tedi- 
ous; though all the parts are forcible, and every 
line kindles new rapture, thfe reader, if not relieved 
by the interposition of something that soothes the 
fancy, grows weary of admiration, and defers the 
rest. . 

As an approach to the historical truth was ne- 
cessary, the action and catastrophe were not iri the 
poet's power : there is therefore an unpleasing dis- 
proportion between the beginning and the end. We 
are alarmed by a faction formed of many sects. 
Various in their prindples but agreeing in thdr 
purpose of mischief, - ormidable for their numbers 



and strong by their supports; while the king's 
friends are few and weak, ithe chiefs on etther pArt 
are set forth to view : but when expectation is at the 
height, the king makes a speech, and 

Henceforth a series of new thiie^ began. 

Who can forbear to think of an enchanted castle, 
with a wide moat and lofty battlements^ walls of 
marble and gates of bracts, which Tanifihes at once 
into air, when the destined knight blows his horn 
before it ? 

In the second pwt, written by Tate, there is a 
long insertion, which, for its poignancy of satire, 
e^^eeds any part of the former. . Personal resent- 
ment, though no laudable motive to satire, can add 
great force to general principle. . Self4ove is a busy 
prompter. 

" The Medal," written upon the same principles 
with *^ Absalom and Achitc^hel," but upon a narrow 
plan, gives less pleasure, though it discovers equal 
abilities in the writer. The superstructure cannot 
extend beyond the foundation ; a single character 
or incident cannot furnish as many ideas, as a series 
of events or multiplicity of agents. This poem, 
therefore, since time has left it to itself, is not much 
read, nor perhaps generally understood ; yet it a- 
bounds with touches both of hiimouraus and serious 
satire. The picture of a niatuwhose propensions to 
mischief are such, that his best actions are but 
inability of wickedness, is very skilftilly delineated 
and strongly coloured : 



Pow^r was bis aim ; but^ thrown firom that pretence. 
The wretch tum'd loyal in his own defence, 
And malice reconcil'd him to his prince. 
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Him, in the aiiguish of his soul, he served ; 
Rewarded faster still than he deserv'd ; 
Behold him now exalted into trust — 
His counsels oil convenient, seldom just ; 
Ev'n in the most sincere advice he gave. 
He had a grudging still to be a knave. 
The frauds he learnt in his fanatic years. 
Made hiiti uneasy in his lawful gears. 
At least ad little honest as he could. 
And, like white witches, mischievously good. 
To this first bias, longingly, he leans ; 
And rather would be great by wicked means. 

The Threnodia^ which, by a tenn I am afi:aid 
neither authorized nor analogical, he call^ Angus^ 
taliSf is not among his happiest productions. It$» 
first and obvious defect is the iit^gularity of its 
inetre, to which the ears of that age, however, wey0 
aceui^med. What is worse, it has neither tender-^r 
heas nor dignity ; it is neither magnificent nor pa^ 
thetie. He seems to look round him for imagfs 
Ivhich he cannot find ; and what he has» he distorts 
by ei^eavouring to enlarge them. " He is," he says, 
** petbrified with grief;" but the n^arble sometimes 
relents, and trickles in a joke« 

The S0n8 of art all nied'cines try*dj 
. And ©?ery noble remedy apply'd : 
With emulation each essayed 
His utmost skill ; tuf^, more, they prmfd; 
Was never losing game with better conduct play'd. 

He had been a little inclined to merriment before, 
upon the prayers of a nation for their dying sove- 
reign ; nor was he serious enough to keep heathen 
^bles out of his religion ; 
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With him the innumerable crowd of armed prayers 
Knocked at the gates of Heaven^ and knock'd aloud t 

Thejirst wdUmeamng rude petitioners 
All for his life assail'd the throne^ 

All would have brib'd the skies by offering up their 
own. 

So great a throng not Heaven itself could bar : 

^Twas almost borne by force as in the giants' war. 

The prayers^ at leasts for his reprieve were heard; 

His death, like Hezekiah's, was deferr'd. 

There is throughout the composition a desire of 
jS^^lendour without wealth. In the conclusion he 
seems too much pleased with the prospect of the 
new reign, to have lamented his old master with 
much sincerity. 

He did not miscarry in this attempt^ for want of 
skin either in lyric or elegiac poetry. His poem 
on the death of Mrs Killegrew is undoubtedly the 
noblest ode that our language ever has produced. 
TPhe first part flows with a torrent of enthusiasm^ 
** Pervet immensusque ruit." All the stanzas indeed 
are not equal. An imperial crown cannot be one 
continued diamond; the gems must be held together 
by some less valuable matter. 

In his first ode for Cecilia's day, which is lost in 
the splendour of the seewid, there are passages which 
would have dignified any oth^r poet. 'The first 
stanza is vigorous and elegant, though the word 
diapason is too techiiical, ^nd the rbyixies are too 
remote fi'om oiie another. 

From hannony^ from heavetilj) hf^rmony, , > r . 

This universal frame be^ran : . 
When Nature lundemeath a heap of jarring atoms lay. 
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And C0I114 iiot hfia,yekerb^. 
The tuneful vpice was heard fri^^i^^ 

Arise ye more th^qi 4^^* . 
Then cold and hot^ asi^jsmst an4 clipjr^ 
I^ ord^r tQ thc^ Bt^ljo^s }^p, . 

And music's power obey. 
From harmony^ ^ip. ^ave^ly ImrrnQnyn 

This universal fram? hfigax^ : 

From harmony ito harsm^y 
Through all the eoix^ta^fi of the mt»» It T^ai^t 

The diapason closing full in man. 

The conclusi(Mi U likewise striking ; tut it in- 
cludes an image sq awful in itself^ that it can owe 
little to poetry ; and 1 could wish the antithesis of 
mtmc untuning had found some other place. 

As firom the power of sacred lays 

The spheres began to moTCi 
And sung the great Creator's praise 

To all the bless'd above ; 

So^ when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour^ 
The trumpet shall be heard on hi^^ 
^he dead shall lire^ the living die> 
And music shall untune Ae s)cy. 

Of, bis skiU in i^legyi bp has given » specimen in 
bis JSIhonora, of wbich the foUpwing lines discover 
tbeir autbor : 

Though all these rare endowm^ts of the mind 
Were in a narrow ftpace of life con&i'd> 
The figure was with ftill perfection crown'd, 
Though not so large an orb, as truly round r 
As when in glory^ through the public place^ ' 
The spoils of conquered nations were to pass. 
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And bat one day tot triumph ursa allow'd. 
The consul was constmin'd his pomp to crowd; 
And so the swift procession hurry'd on^ 
That all^ tho' not distinctly^ might be shown ; 
So, in the straiten'd bounds of life confin'd, 
She gave bat glimpeee of her glorious mind | 
And multitudes of virtues pass'd along. 
Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng, 
Ambitious to be seen, and then make room 
For greater multitudes that were to come. 
Yet unemployed no mitaute slipp'd away*-* 
Bf omenta were precioas in so short a stay. 
The h«ste of Heaven to have her was so great> 
That some were single acts, though each complete. 
And every act stood ready to repeat. 

This piece, however, is not without its faults ; 
there is so much likeness in the iiutial comparison, 
that there is no illustration. As a king would be 
lamented^ Eleonora was lamented : 



As, wh^ some great and gracious monarch c&s. 

Soft whispers, first, and mournful murmurs, rise 

Among the sad attendants ; then the sound 

Soon leathers voice^ and i^reads the news around. 

Through town and country, till the dreadful blast 

Is blown to distant colonies at last. 

Who then, perhaps, were o^^ering vows in vain. 

For his long life, and for hie happy reign ; 

So slowly, by d^^eees, unwiUii^ Fame 

Did matchless Eleonpra's fate proclaim^ 

Till public as the loss the news became. 
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This is little better than to say in praise of a 
shrub, that it is as green as a tree ; or of a brook, 
that it waters a garden as a river waters a coun* 

try- 
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Dryden confesses that be did not know the hAy 
whom he celeblrates : the praise being tharefote in-- 
evitably general, fixes no impression upon the I'eader^ 
nor excites any tendency to love, nor much dewe of 
imitation. Ejnowledge of the subject is to the poet 
what durable materials are to the architect. 

The Beligio Laicif which borrows its title fnom 
the Meligio Medici of Browne, is almost the. only 
work of Dryden which can be considered as a 
voluntary effusion ; in this, therefore, it might be 
hoped, that the full effulgence of his genius would 
be found. But unhappily the subject is rather 
argumentative than poetical ; he intended only a 
specimen of metrical disputation ; 

And this unpolish'd rugged verse I chose. 
As fittest for discourise^ and nearest prose. 

This, however, is a composition of great excel- 
lence in its kind, in which the familiar is very 
properly diversified with the solemn, and the grave 
with the humorous ; in which metre has neither 
weakened the force, nor clouded the peri^icuity of 
argument; nor will it be easy to find another 
example equally happy of this middle kind of 
writing, whicbf though prosaic in. some parted 
rises to high poetiy in others, and neither towers to 
the skies, nor creeps along the ground. 

Of the same kind, or not far distant from it, is the 
*< Hind and Panther," the longest of ajl Dryden's 
original poems ; an allegory intended to comprise 
andtO;decide the controversy between the Romanists 
and protestants. The schema of the work is injti- 
didous and incommodious ; for what can be mor^ 



dbimrd, tfaMi that one beilst should counsel another 
tij^rasther ikith upon a pope and council? He 
seetns well enough skilled in the usual topics of ar- 
gumenty cfndeavours to shew the necessity of an in- 
fidli|>le judge, and reproaches the refomners with 
want of unity ; but it is weak enough to ask, why, 
since we see, without knowing how, we may not 
have an infallible judge without knowing where ? 

The Hind at one time is afraid to drink at the 
common brook, because she may be worried ; but, 
walking home with the Panther ^ talks by the way 
of the Nkene Fathers^ and at last declares herself 
to be the Catholic church. 

This absurdity was very properly ridiculed in the 
City Mouse and Country Moicse of Montague and 
Prior ; and in the detection and censure of the in- 
congruity of the fiction, chiefly consists the value of 
their performance, which, whatever reputation it 
might obtain by the help of temporary pasi^bns, 
seems, to readers almost a century distant, not very 
forcible or animated. 

Pope, whose judgment was perhaps a little bribed 
by the subject, used to mention this poem as the 
most correct specimen of Dryden's versification. 
It Was indeed written when he ,had coihpletdy 
formed his manner, and may be supposed to ekhiMt, 
negligence excepted, his deliberatfe arid ultimate 
■sdheme of metre. 

We may therefore iteasonably infer, that he did 
not approve the perpetual uniformity wMch con- 
fi[nes the sense to couplets, since he has broken his 
lines in the irtitSal pjtragraph; 
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A milk-wliite Ifiild^ inimortal and unchang'd> 

Fed cm the lawns, and in the forest rang'd : 

Without unspotted; innocent within^ 

She fear'd no danger, for she knew no sin. 

Yet had she oft been chas'd with horns and hounds. 

And Scythian shafts, and many winged wounds 

Aim'd at her heart ; was often forc'd to fly. 

And doom'd to death, though fated not to die. 

These lines are lofty, elegant, and musical, not- 
withstanding the interruption of the pause, of which 
the effect is rather increase of pleasure by variety, 
than oflFence by ruggedness. 

To the first part it was his intention, he says, ** to 
** give the majestic turn of heroic poesy ;" and per- 
haps he might have executed his design not unsuc* 
cessfully, had not an opportunity of satire, which he 
cannot forbear, fallen sometimes in his way. The 
character of a presbyterian, whose emblem is the 
wolfs is not very heroically majestic : 

More haughty tiian the rest, the wolfidi race 

Appeiur with belly gaunt and famish'd face ; 

Never was so deform'd a beast (^ grace. 

His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears. 

Close dapp'd for shame ; but his rough crest he rears. 

And priclu up his predestinating eara. 

Hisf general character of the other sorts of beasts 
that never go to church, though sprightly and keen, 
has, however, not much of heroic poesy : 

These are the chief; to number o'er the rest. 
And stand like A<1a™> naming every beast. 
Were weary work ; nor will the muse describe 
A slimy-bpm, aod sun»b^;otten tribe. 



In fields their suUen conventicles found. 
These grosSf half-animated lumps I leave— - 
Nor can I think what thoughts they can conceive : 
But, if they think at all, 'tia mire no higher 
Than matter, put in motion, may aspire : 
Souls that can scarce ferment their mass of day, 
So drossy, so divisible are they. 
As would but serve poor bodies for allay. 
Such spula as shards produce, such beetle thing9 
As odly bua to heaven with evening wings; 
Strike in the dark, offending l>ut by chance ; 
Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance. 
They know no being, and but hate a name ; 
To them the Hind and Panther are the same. 

One more instance^ and that from the narrative 
part, where style was more in his choice, will shew 
how steadily he kept his re3blution of heroic dig- 
nity. 

For when the herd, suffic'd, did late repair 

To ferny heaths and to their forest laire. 

She nuide a mannerly excuse to stay, 

PxoiFering the Hind to wait her half the way ; 

That, sinoe th^ sky yas dear, an hour of talk 

Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 

With much good-will the motion was embrac'd, 

To chat awhile on their adventures past : 

Nor had the grateful Hind so soon forgot 

Her friend and fbUow-sufferer in the plot ; 

Yet, wcmdering how of late she grew estrang'dy 

|Ier forehead cjioudy and her countenance chang'd^ 

She thought this hour th' occasion would present 

To learn her secret cause of discontent, 

Which well she hop'd might be with ease redress'd^ 

Considering b?r a w?U**bred dvil beast. 

And more a gentlewoman than the rest. 

After some common talk what rumour^ ran. 

The lady of the spotted mujir began. 



The seoofDd and third paits he profie^sds to haiif^ 
reduced to diction more familiar ^nd more suitable, 
to dispute and conversation ; the differencf^ is not» 
however, very easily perceived; the first has &.r 
miliar, and the two others have sonorous, lines. 
The original incongruity runs through the whole ; 
the king is now C9^sar, and now the Lion ; and the 
name Pan is given to the Supreme Beii^. 

But when this constitutional absurdity is forgiv* 
en, the poem must be confessed to be written ^th 
great smoothness of metre, a wide extent of know^f 
ledge, and an abundant multiplicity of images. The 
controversy is embellished with pointed sentences^ 
i^versified by illustrations, and enlivened by sallies 
<rf invective. Some of the facts to which allusions 
we made, are now become obscure, and perhaps 
tih^« may be many satirical passages little updefp* 
«tood. 

As it was by iU natui^ a work of defiapce, a com* 
position which would naturally be examined with 
tiie utmost acrimony of criticism, it waspcobably 
laboured with iiBCommon at^^ntion, and there are, 
indeed, few negligences in the subordinate parts« 
The original impropriety, and the subsequent unpor 
pularity of the subject, added to the ridiculousness 
of its &st elements, has sunk it into neglect ; but it 
may be usefully studied, as an example of po^cal 
ratiocination, in which the argument suffers little 
irom tiie metre. 

In the poem on ^^ the Birth of the Prince qf 
^W^des,*' nothing is very remarkable but the ex- 
orbitant adulation, and that insensibility ,of the pre- 
cipice on which the king was then standing, which 



^e ladreat apparently shared witli the rest of the 
tourtieris. A few months cured him of controvei^ 
sy^ dismissed him frbm court, and made him again 
a play-wright and translator. 

Of Juvenal there had been a translation by Sta-: 
pylton, and another by Holiday ; neither of them 
is very jtoetical. Stapylton is more smooth ; and 
Holiday^s is more esteemed for the learning of \m 
notes. A new version was proposed to the poets of 
' that time^ and undertaken by them in conjunction* 
The main design was conducted by Dryden, whos^ 
reputation was such that no man was unwilling to 
serve the muses under him. 

The general character of this translation will be 
given, when it is said to preserve the wit, but to 
want the dignity, of the original. The peculiarity 
of Juvend is a mixture of gaiety and stateliness, of 
pointed sentences and declamatory grandeur. Hi« 
points have not been neglected ; but his grandeiu: 
nohls of the band seemed to conedder as necessaary to 
be imitated, except Creech, who undertocdt the thir^ 
teenth satire. It is therefore perhaps possiUe to 
give a better representation of that great satifisir, 
even in those parts which Dryden himself has trans- 
lated, some passages excepted^ which will nev^r be 
excelled. 

Wit^ Juven^d was published Fersius, translated 
wholly by Dryden. This^work, though, like all 
other productions of Dr3'den, it miay have shining 
parts, seeins to have b^n written merely fiir wa^es, 
"!n an tinifwni medidrnty, without any eager endea- 
vour after excellence, or laborious efl^t of the 
mind. 



There mmd^rs an apinkm itnong the reaAets of 
poetry^ that one of these satires is an exercise tol 
Ihe school. Dryden says^ that he onde transhvted 
it at school; but not that he preserved or publblied 
the juvenile performanoe. 

^ot long afterwaards, he undertook perhaps the 
most arduous work of its kind, a transktion of 
Virgil, for which he had shewn how well he wai 
qualified by his version of the Pollio, and two epi- 
sodes, one of Nisus and Euryalus, the other df Me^ 
zentius and Lausus. 

In the comparison of Homer and Virgil, the dis^ 
criminative excellence of Homer is elevation and 
comprehenaoi* of thought, and that of Virgil is 
grace and splendour of diction. The beauties of 
Homer are therefore difficult to be lost, and thoS0 
of Virgil difficult to be retained. The massy truit^k 
of sentiment is safe by its solidity, but the blossoms 
of elocution easily drop away. The author, halving 
the choice of his own images, sdeets thoj^e which 
he can best adorn; the tran^tor mtiis^, at aH hcissardi^, 
follow his origimil^ and express ihougbts which p^- 
haps he would not have chosen. When to tUs pri*' 
m£^ difficulty is added the inconvenience of a lan^ 
gu£^e so much inferior in harmony to the Latin, it 
cannot be expected that they who read the Qectr* 
gics and the iKneid, should be much delighted with 
any version. 

All these obstacles Dryden saw, aiid all' thesis he 
determined to encounter. The etspectotit^ of his 
work was undoubtedly great ; the natidn eomidii^red 
its honour as interested in the event One'^v^p him 
the different editions of his author, ianother ht4]^d 



bim in the tabcnrdinate parte. The argumente of 
ihe several books were given him by Addison. 

The hopes of the public were not disappointed. 
He produced^ says Fdpe» <Hhe most noble imd spi- 
<< rited translation that I know in any language." 
It certainly excelled whatever had appeared in Eng- 
lish, and appears to have satisfied his friends, and, 
for the most part, to have silenced his enemies; 
Milboumie, indeed^ a clergyman, attacked it ; but 
his outrages seem to be the ebullitions of a mind 
agitated by stronger resentment than bad poetry 
can excite, and previously resolved not to be 
Dleased. 

His aiti.cism extends only to the pi'efac^ pastor^ 
als, and georgics ; and as he professes to give his 
antagonist an opportunity of reprisal, he has added 
tiis own version of the first and fourth pastorals, 
and the first georgic. The vrorld has forgotten his 
book ; but^ since his attempt has given him a place 
in literary histoiry, I will preserve a specimen of his 
critidsn^ by inserting his ranarks on the invoca- 
tion before the first geoir^c, and of Im poetry, by 
annexing his own version. 

Veh I. 

^' What makes a plenteous harvest^ when to turn 
'' The fruitfal soil^ and when to bow the com. 

" If s unlucky, they sayj to stumble at the threshold : 
f< but wlm,t has a.pknt€QUs harvest to do here ? Vir- 
*^ gU would not pretend to prescribe rules for that 
*^ wbidi depends not on the husbandman's care, but 
*' the disposition of Heaven altogether. Indeed, the 
'^ plenteous (^p depends somewhat en the good 
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" method of tillage ; and where the land'B jU-m|iio 
** nfd, the com, without a miracle, can be hut in* 
** different ; but the harvest may be good, which is 
** its properest epithet, tho' the husbandman's skill 
** were never so indifferent, The next sentence is 
" too literal, and when to plough had been Virgil's 
^' meaning, and intelligible to every body ; and iK^n 
*^ to sow the corn, is a needless addition,** 

Ver. 3. 

'' The care of sheep^ of oxen, and <^ kme« 

" And when to geld the lambs^ and sheer the s^ine, 

" would as well have fallen under the ** cura honwn^ 
'< qui adtus habendo sit pecori, as Mr D/s deduc 
^* tion of particulars." 

Ver. 5. 

** The birth and genius of the frugal bee 
'' I sing^ Maecenas, and I sing to thee ; 






but where did experientia ever signify birth and 
genius ? or what ground was there fov such a 
figure in this place ? How much more manly is 
Mr Ogylby's version ?" 



ce 



What makes rich grounds, in what celestial signs 
'Tk good to plough, and marry elms with vines: 

'' What best fits eattle, what with sheep agrees, 

" And several arts in^roving frugal bees; 

^' I sing^ Maecenas. 

" which four lines, tho* faulty enough, are yet mueb 
" more to the purpose than Mr D/s six.'' 

Ver. 22. 
f' From fields imd mou^ntaini to my song repair. , 
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*« Vdrf well eat j^ained P' 

Vcr. 23. 24.. » 

» • • ■ 

. " Ii^v^tor Piilla8« of the fattening oil, 
'/ Thou founder of tUe plough^ and ploughman's toil ! 

^ Written as if these had been Pallm^s invention.*^ 
^ The phugkmctn's toits ifnpertment'' * 

Ver. 25. 

> 

*' — The shroud*like qrpre^s -— • 

" Why shroud-like ? Is a cypress, pulled up by the 
** roots, which the sculptor ift the last eclogue fills 
" Silvanus's hand with, so very Hke a shroud ? Or 
** did not Mr D. think of that kind of cypress us'd 
** often for scarves and hatbands at funerals former- 
ly, or for widows' vails, &c, ? if so, 'twas a deep 
good thought." 






''■ Ver. «& 

»: ** i ..i ■ > , I > i . uai T int yf^9at . 

./%TJiti>y4 jhw*»»w, «9d u?cr?Me the year. 

" What's meant by increasing the year ? Did the 
" gods or goddesses add more months, or days, or 
*' hours, to it ? Or how can arvn tueri signSy to 
" wear rural honours ? Is this to translate, or abuse 
•* an author? The next couplet is borrowed from 
" Ogylby, I suppose, because less to the purpose 
*«thai« iM-d&liiry;*^ : 

Ver. S8. 

*' The pitron of the world, anif ftome*s peculuir guard. 
VOL. IX. » « 
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^ iAIe» and none of Virgirs, no more tiban tke smse 
oi the precedent oouidet ; so again^ he interpolates 
Virgil with that and the round djrde of the year 
to guide powerful of blessings^ which thou strew'st 

*' around ; a ridiculous Latinism, and an imperti- 
nent addition ; indeed the whole period is but one 
piece of absurdity and nonesense^ as those who 

*• by it with the original must find.** 

Ver, 42, 4S. 
*' And Neptane shall resign the faces of the sea. 

•* Was he consul or dictator there ?•* 

''And irat'iy virgins for thy bed shall strive* 

" Both absurd interpolations,'* 

Ver. 4T, 48. 
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Where in the void of heaven a j^ace is free. 
Ah, happy D n, were that place for thee ! 



it 
it 

it 
a 



** But where is that void ? Or, what does our trans^ 
lator mean by it ? He knows what Ovid sajrs, God 
did not prevent such a void in heaven ; perhaps 
this was then forgotten : but Virgil titOcs niore 
sensibly." 

Ver. 49* 
^' The icorinon leadyio reotive thy laws. 

" No>* he would not then have gotten out of 1*!$ way 
"sofest." 

Ver. 56. •? . 

'^ Though Proserpine affects her sQent seat ' 



^ What made her then so imgrj with Aflca]iapbufl, 
?« fat pfeventing her return ? She was npw mus'd 
'< to patience under the determinations of &te, ra- 

^ ther thffii fond of her residence." 

\ 

Ver. 61, 62, 63. 






Pij^ the poet's and the ploughman's cares. 
Interest thy greatness in our mean affairs. 
And use thyself betimes to hear our prayers. 



" Which is such a wretched perversion of VirgiVs 
<' noble thought, as Vicars would have Uusbed at ; 
^ but Mr Ogylby makes us ftome amends, by his 
'' be]fcter lines : 

" O wheresoe'er thou art, from thence incline, 
** And grant assistance to my bold design ! 
'' Pity, with me, poor husbandmen's affairs, 
^* And now, as if translated, hear- our prayers, 

^' this is sense, and to the purpose : the other, poor 
" mistaken stuflF/' 

l^uch were the strictures of Milboume, who found 
fj^w ^ettprs, apd of whom it may be reasonably 
^imagined, t^bat many who favoured his design were 
ashamed of his insolence. 

When admiration had subsided, the translation 
was more coolly examined, and found, like all others, 
to be sometimes erroneous^ and soiBetiiioes licen- 
tious. Those who could find faults, thought they 
could avoid them ; and Dr Brady* attempted in 
blank verse a translation of the -ffi.neid, which, when 
dragged into the worlds did not live long enough to 
cry. I have never seen it ; but that such a ygrsion 
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there is> or has been, perhaps^ some old catalogue 
infonned me; 

With not much better success, TMpp» when his 
tragedy and his prelections had given him reputa- 
tioil, attempted another blank version of the ^Eneid ; 
to which, notwithstanding the slight regard with 
which it was treated, he had afterwards persever- 
ance enough to add the eclogues and georgics. 
His book may continue in existence as long as it is 
the clandestine refuge of school-boys. 

Since the EngMsh ear has been accustmned to the 
mellifluence of Pope's numbers, and the diction of 
poetry has become more splendid, new attempts 
have been made tb translate Virgil ; arid all his 
works have been attempted by men better qualified 
to contend with Dry den. I wiU not engage myself 
in an invidious comparison, by opposing one pas- 
sage to another ; a work of which there would be 
no end, and which might be often offensive without 
use. 

It is not by comparing line with line that the 
merit of great works is to be estimated, but by their 
general effects and ultimate result. It is easy to 
note a weak line, and write one more vigorous in its 
place, to find a happiness of expression in the origin- 
al, and transplant it by force into the version : but 
what is given to the parts may be subducted firom 
the whole, and the reader may be weary, though the 
critic may commend. Works of imagination excel 
by their allurement and delight ; by their power of 
attracting and detaining the attention. That book 
is good in vain, which the reader throws away. He 
only is the master, who keeps the mind in pleasing 
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captivity ; whose pages are perused with eagerness, 
and in hope of new pleasure are perused again i and 
whose conclusion is perceived with an eye of sor* 
row, such as the traveller casts upcm departing day. 

By his proportion of this predomination, I will 
consent that Dryden should be tried; of this, which, 
in opposition to reason, makes Ariosto the darKng 
and the pride of Italy ; of this, which, in defiance of 
criticism, continues Shakspeare the sovereign of the 
drama. 

His last work was his Fables, in which he gave 
us the first example of a mode of writing which the 
Italians call refaecimento^ a renovation of ancient 
writers, by modernizing their language. Thus the 
old poem of Boiardo has been newly dressed by 
Domeniehi and Bemi. The works of Chaucer, upon 
which this kind of rejuvenescence has been bestowed 
by Dryden, require little criticism. The tale of the 
Cock seems hardly worth revival ; and the story of 
Palamon and Arcite, containing an action unsuita^ 
ble to the times in which it is placed, can hardly be 
suffered to pass without censure of the hyperbolic 
cat commendation which Dryden has given it in 
the general preface, and in a poetical dedication, « 
piece where his original fondness of remote coiic^ts 
seems to have revived. 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Boccace, Sigis- 
muTida may be defended by the celebrity of the 
story. Theodore and Hoooria, though it contains 
riot mudi moral, yet afforded opportunities of strik* 
ing description. And Cymon was formerly a tale 
of such reputation, that at the revival of letters it 
was translated into Latin by one of the Beroalds. 
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'Whatever subjects employed his peiii he iSrAsMll 
hnproving oiir measures, and embelii&ihg otirlto*- 
guage.* -' -- 

Ih this volume are ihterspersed some ishort ^^ 
ginal poems, which, with his' prologues, e]|^ogcil$i^, 
and songs, inay be comprised ih Congtete's re- 
mark, that even tho^e, if he had written nothing 
felse^ would have entitled him to the praise of c^tJet 
lence in his kind 

One composition must however be distinguisfa^) 
The ode for St Cecilia's day, perhaps the last dSkmi 
of bis poetry, has been always considered as' fekhi^ 
biting thfe highest flight of fency, and ttie eiraetesC 
nicety of art This is allowed to stand witboiut * 
rivai If indeed there is any excellttide beyond'^ 
in some other of Dryden's works that exdell^hce 
must be found. Comparai with thef ode dn KSl^ 
grew, it may be pronounced perhaps superior in the 
whole, but without any single part equal to the first 
stanza of the other. 

It is said to have cost Dryden a fortiiigh^s la- 
bour ; but it doeii not wdnt its negUgenees : some of 
the lines are without correspondent rhymes 5 a dc* 
feet which I never detected but after ati acquain* 
tance of many years, and which the enthusiasifn of 
the writer might hinder him frbm perceiving. 

His last stanza has less emotion than the former ; 
but it is not less elegaiit in the diction. The con- 
clusion is vicious ; the music of Tlmotheus, which 
raised a mortal to the skies, had only a metaphori* 
cal power ; that of Cecilia, which drew an atagel 
doivn, had a real effect: the crown therefore cdirfd 
not reasonably be divided. 



III a gdneml survey of Drycbu's labours^ b^; ap- 
pears.toiiavea mindyerir comprehensiiye by naturej^ 
and much enriched with acquired knowledge. His 
coKQpOjBilions are the efiects <^ a vigorous gentusr 
(^erati^g upon large iQatocials^ 

The power that predominated in his intellectual 
operations was raliier strong reason than quick sen- 
sibility« Up<m all occasums that were pre9eiit^» be 
studied rather than felt, and produced sentiments 
opt auch as nature enfonees, but meditatioh suppties. 
With the simple and elemadtal pasoion^ as they 
opting separate in the mind, he seems not much ac« 
^piai^ted ; and . seldiHP^ describes them but as they 
are oonq[>licated by the various relationjsi of society, 
aod confiised iq the tumults and agitations. of life. 
. \^hat he says of love may OQntribute to the, ex- 
plangtion of his character: \ 
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Lovj^ various nunda doea .yarjoualy inspm; 
It stirs in gentle bosoms gentle fire. 
Like that of incense on the altar laid ; 
But rliging flames tempestuous toul^i invade : ' 
A fire which every iriiidy fiassion' Ubws^ < . ^ * 

Withprideit mounts^ or with jrevenge it glows* i 

I 

Dry den's was ijot one o£ the gentle bosom: Love, 
as it subsists^ in its^l^ wi^h no tepdfncy but to tbe 
person loved^ a«d, .wishing only for correspondent 
kindnes^ ; suc^l^ Ipve ^s ^\mts out all other inter^t, 
the l,9ve of tbe^^den age, was too soft and subtUe 
to put his faculties in motion. He hardly conceived 
it but in its turbulent effervescence with some other , 
desires; when it \yas inflamed by rivalry, or ob^- 



structed by cUffieuUies ; when it iny^otated 
tion, or exaspent^ revenge/ . 

He is therefore, with all his vatieity of exoeUenoe» 
not often pathetic ; and had so little sensibility: of 
the power of effusions purely natural, that he did 
not esteem them in others. Simplicity gare him 
no pleasure ; and for the first part of his fife be 
looked on Otway with ^^litempt, though at lart» 
indeed very late, he confessed that in his pky thenr. 
was Nature, which is the chisf beauty. 

We do not always know our own motives. I am 
not certain whether it was not rather the d^ScuHy 
which he found in exhibiting the genuine openi- 
tions of the heart, than a servile submission to aa 
injudidous audience, that filled his plays with false 
magnificence. It was necessary to fix attenti(m ; and 
the mind can be captivated only by recollection,.^ 
by curiosity, by reviving natural sentiments, or 
impressing new appearances of things : sentences 
were readier at his call than images ; he could more 
easily fill the ear with splendid novelty, than awaken 
those ideas that slumber in the heart. 

The favourite exercise of his mind was ratiocina- 
tion ; and, that argument might not be too soon 
at an end, he delighted to talk of liberty and neces- 
sity, destiny and eontingence ; these he discusses 
in the language of the school, with so much pro- 
fundity, that the terms which he uses are not always 
understood. It is indeed learning, but learning 
out of place. 

When once hie had engaged himself in disputa- 
tion, thoughts flowed in on either side : he was now 
no longer at a loss ; he had always objections and 
solutions at command ; ** verbaque provisam rem^' 



-^giv'^ UMfi mattet f<^ his veriie, and be finds 
without difficulty verse for his toatter. 

In comedy, for which he professes himself not 
naturally qualified, the mirth which he excites will 
perhaps not be found so much to arise from any 
OTi^nal humour, or peculiarity of character, nicely 
distinguished and diligently pursued, as from inci- 
dents and circumstances, artifices and surprises; 
from jests of action rather than of sentiment. What 
h^ had of humorous or passionate, he seems to have 
hid, not from nature but fi*oin other poets; if not 
always as a plagiary, at least as an imitator. 

Next to argument, his delight was in wild and 
daring sallies of sentiment, in the irregular and ec- 
centric violence of^ wit. He delighted to: tread 
upon the brink of meaning, where light and dark- 
ness begin to mingle; to approadi the precipice of 
absurdity, and hover over the abyss of unideal va- 
cancy. This inclination sometimes produced non- 
sense, Which he knew ; as, 

■ « 

Move swiftly, Sun, and fly a lover's pace, 

Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy i»ce« : 

Amamel flies 
To guard thee from the demons of the air ; 
My flaming sword above them to display^ 
All keen^ and ground upon theedge oi£ day* 

And sometimes it issued in absuxdities^ of whic^ 
perhaps he was not conscious : 

Then we upon our orb's last verge shall gp, ^ ; 

And see the ocean leaning on the sky ; 
From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know, 
And on the lunar world securely pry. 
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These lines have no meafiing; but imy wcy»npt 
, 5ay> in imitati^ of Cowley on, anoth<^]? book, . , 

Tis iso like sense 'twill serve the turn as well ? 

4 

This endeavour after the grand and the new, pro- 
duced many sentiments either great or bulky, and 
many images either just or splendid: 

I am as free as Nature first made mah^ 
Ere the base laws of servitude began^ 
When wild in woods the iloble savage ran. 



but because the living death ne'^r knew^ 
They lear to prove it as a thing that's new ; 
Let me the experiment before you try^ 
111 shew you first how easy 'tis to <lie. 

^—There with a forest of their darts he strove^ 
And stood like Capaneus defying Jove, 
With his broad sword the boldest beating down^ 
While Fate grew pale lest he should win the town, . 
And tum'd the iron leaves of his dark book. 
To make new dooms, or mend what it mistook. 

— -I beg no pity for this mouldering clay ; 
For if you give it burial, there it ^ke8 
Possession of your earth : 
If burnt and scattered in the air, the winds 
That strew my dust diffuse rtty royalty. 
And spread me o*er your clime, for where one atom 
. Of mine shall ligfa^ know there Sebaddan i«igQs» ' 

Of these quotations the two first may \fe allowed to 
be great, the two latter only tumid. 

Of such selection there is no end. I will add 
only a few more passages ;. of wliich tl^f i^sjt, th9|jgh 
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it niay riot })eilidps te quite dear in prose, is not too 
obscure for poetry, as the meaning that it has iisr 
noble: 

N09 there Is a necessity in Fate, 
Why still the brave bold man is fortvmate : 
, He keeps his object ever full in sight : 
And that assurance holds him firm and right. 
True, 'tis a narrow way that leads to bliss^ 
But right before there is no preci|iiee : 
Pear makes men look aside, and so their footing miss. 

\ 

Of the images which the two following citations af- 
ford/the first is elegant, the second magnificept; 
whether either be just, let the reader judge : 

What precious drops are these, 
Which silently each other's track pursue, 
Bri^t as young, diamonda in their i^nt dew } 



•Resign your castle- 



•-v-Enter, brave Sir ; for when you^ speak the word. 
The gates shall open of their own accord : 
The genius of the place its lord shall meet. 
And bow its towery forehead at your feet 

These bursts of e!ttravaganibe Drydeti cialls the 
** Dalilahs'' of the theatre ; and owns that many 
tioisy lines of ^^ Maximin and Almanzor" call out 
for vengeance upon him : " but I knew," saysr he, 
** that they were bad enough to please even when I 
<* wrote them." There is surely reason to suspect 
that he pleased himself ais Well as his audience ; and 
that these, like the harlots of other men, had his 
love, though not his approbation. 

He had isdmetimes faults of a less generous and* 
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splendid kind. He makes, like almost all other 
poets^ very frequent use of mythc^ogy, and':some- 
times connects religion and fable too closely without 
distinction. 

He descends to display his knowledge with pe- 
dantic ostentation ; as when, in translating Virgil, 
\ie says, " tack to the larboard," — and " veer star- 
'^ board ;" and talks, in another work, of <' virtue 
" spooning before the wind.'* His vanity now and 
then betrays his ignorance: 

They Nature's king through Nature's optics view'd ; 
Revers'd they view'd him lessen'd to their eyes. 

He had heard of reversing a telescope, and unluckily 
reverses the object. 

He is sometimes unexpectedly mean* When he 
describes the Supreme Being as moved by prayer to 
stop the fire of London, what is his expression ? 

A hollow crystal pyramid he takes, 

In firmamental waters dipp'd above; 
Of this a broad extmguuher he makes. 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry strote. 

When he describes the last day^ and the deci^ve 
tribunal, he intermingles this image : 

When rattling bones together fly. 
From the four quarters of the sky. 

ft 

It was indeed never in his power to lesist the 
temptation of a jest In his elegy on Cromwell : 

- Ay 

No sooner was the Frenchman's cause embrac'd^ , 

Than the light Monsieur the grave Don outweigh'd. 
His fortune tum'd the scal e ■ 
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He had a vanity, unworthy of his abSitie^ to 
shew, as may be suspected, the rank <^ the company 
with whom he lived, by the"ti6e of Frendi words, 
which had then crept into conversation ; such as 
Jrakheur for coolness^ fmgue for turhulencCf and a 
few more, none of which the language has incorpo- 
rated or retained. They continue only where they ^ 
stood first, perpetual warnings to future innovators. 

These are his faults of affectation ; his faults of 
negligence are beyond recital. Such is the uneven- 
ness of his compositions, that ten lines are seldom 
found together without something of which the 
reader is ashamed. Dryden was no rigid judge of 
his own pages ; he seldom struggled after supreme 
excellence, but snatched in haste what was within 
hi^ reach; and when he could content others, was 
himself contented. He did not keep present to his 
mind an idea of pure perfection ; nor compare his 
works, such as they were, with what they might be 
made, lie knew to whom he should be opposed. 
He had more music than Waller, more vigour than 
Denham, and more nature than Cowley ; and from 
his contemporaries he was in no danger. Standing 
therefore in the highest place, he had no care to 
rise by contending with himself; but, while there 
was no name above his own, was willing to enjoy 
fame on the easiest terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he thought 
sufficient, he did not stop to make better; and 
allowed himself to leave many parts unfinished, in 
confidence that the good lines would overbalance 
the bad. What he had once Aviitten, he dismissed 
from his thoughts ; and I believe there is no example 



to be fou|)dof any ooKittetkn or imfibvemefAmade 
by him after publication. The hastineisis of \m P90^ 
ductioDfl might be Ae effect of tieeeisity r bul his 
subsequent neglect coiild hardly have any other 
cause than impatience of study. 

What can be said of his versifica^on will be little 
more than a dilitation of the praise given it by 
Pope: 

Waller was smooth : But Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line. 
The long majestic march, and energy dhrine. ' 

Some improvements had been already made jn 
English numbers ; but the full force of our language 
was not yet felt ; the verse that was smooth was 
commonly feeble. If Cowley had sometimes a 
finished line, he had it by chmice. Dryden knew 
how to chuse the flowing and the soporous words ; 
to vary the pauses, aijd adjust the dCcpntis; to 
diverisfy the cadenpe, ahd yet preserve ^hs smooth- 
ness of his metre. 

Of triplets and alexandrines, though he did not 
introduce the use, he established it. The t]:ipl^t 
has long ^ub^fiste^d among us. Dryden. seems^ not 
to have traced it higher than to Chapman's Hom^r ; 
but it 1^ tp be found in. Phaer's Virgil, written^ift 
the reign of Mary ; and in Hall's Satires, pv^blished 
five years before the death of Elisabeth* , ., , 

Thq alexandrine was, I believe, jfirst used by 
Spenser, for the sake of closing his stanza .witli a 
.fuller sound. We had a longer measure of fourteen 
syllables, into which the iEneid was translated by 
Phaer, and other works of the ancients ,by other 



^ifyiterft ; ^' vfimh Chapman's Diad was» I belkye, 
the last 

The two first lines of Phaer's third Jfindd imSi 
egDdmplify this measure : 

When Asia's state waa overthrowD> and Priam's kingdom 

stout, 
AU guiltless^ by the power of gods above was rooted out. 

As these lines had then: break, or cassuro^ always 
at the eight syllable, it was thought, in time, com- 
modious to divide them : and quatrains of Hnes al- 
ternately, consisting of eight and six syllables, make 
the most soft and pleasing of our lyric measures ; 
as, 

Relentless Time, destroying power, « 

Wbidi stQne and brass obey. 
Who giv'st to every flying hour 

To work some new decay. 

In the alexandrine, when its power was once 
felt, some poems, as Drayton's Polyolbion, were 
whoQy written ; and sometimes the measures of 
twelve and fourteen syllables were interchanged 
with one another. Cowley was the first that inserts 
ed the alexandrine at pleasure among the heroic 
lines of ^ten syllables, and from him Dryden pro- 
fesses to have adopted it. 

The triplet and alexandrine are not universally 
approved. Swift always censured them, and wrote 
isome Hnes to ridicule them. In examining their pro- 
priety, it is to be considered that the essence of verse 
is regularity, and its ornament is variety. To write 
verse, is to dispose syllables and sounds harmonically 
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by some Jmown and settled rule ; a rule» however, lax 
enough to substitute similitude for identity, to admit 
change without breach of order, and to relieve the ear 
without disappointing it. Thus a Latin hexameter 
is formed fom dactyls and spoondees differently 
combined ; the English heroic admits of acute or 
grave syllables variously, disposed. The Latin never 
deviates into seven feet, or exceeds the number of 
seventeen syllables r but the English alexandrine 
breaks the lawful bounds^ and surprises the reader 
with two syllables more than he expected. 

The effect of the triplet is the same ; the ear has 
been accustomed to expect a new rhyme in every 
couplet ; but is on a sudden surprized with three 
rhymes together, to which the reader could not ac- 
commodate his voice, did he not obtain notice of 
the change from the braces of the margins. Surely 
there is something unskilful in necessity of sudi 
mechanical direction. 

Considering the metrical art simply as a science, 
and consequently excluding all casualty^ we must 
allow that triplets and alex^d^in^^ inserted by 
caprice, are interruptions of that constancy to 
which science aspires. And though the variety 
which they produce may very justly be desired, 
yet^ to make poetry exact, their ought to be some 
stated mode of admitting them. 

But till some such regulation can be formed, I 
wish them still to be retained in their present state. 
They are sometimes convenient to the poet. Fenton 
was of opinion, that I>yden was too liberal, and 
Pope too sparing^ in.thdur use. 

The rhymes ofDryden are commonly just, and 
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Wvaltiied bin) self for Ms readinesis in ^ding tfacm ; 
but he is sometimfes <^e)fi to objection. .' ) 

It is the* (xmmion ptBx^ce of our poets to 6fid 
the second line with a weak or grave syllable : , i 



*{ 



_ T 

Together o'er the Alps methkiktVefly^ i - i/A 

ffird with idew of &it Italy. .. . . - . 

. Dryden ecnnetimes puts the, w^^k rbyn^p in th« 
first; /'/■ _ 

• ' I i * 

/ 

Laugh all the powers that .favour f^i:ii»nj|r« 
Apd all the standing army of the sky. ' 

Sometimes He concludes a period or pstragraj^ 
with the first line of a couplet, which, though the 
French seem to do it without irregularity, always 
displeases iii English poetry^ 

The alexandrine, though much his fevoutite, is 
not always very diligently fabricated by. him. . It 
invariably requires a break at the sixth syllable ; a 
rule which the modern French poets never viofete, 

but which Dryden sfaMetiinei^ neglected : ' ^ 

' •• •-■ ■'■ - ' ■ .- ;•'.'•■. y 

And with paternal thunder vindicates his throne. 



♦' • . ', 
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Of Drydetfs works ii was said. by: Pope, that he 
could select from them better' specimens of eVery 
mode of poetty, than miy other Eni^lish wiiter 
** could supply," . Perhiaps no nation ever produced 
a writer that enridied bi^ •language with such a^^licty 
ofmodelsw Tohimweow^tbeeimprDv^ment^p^rliiaps 
the completion of our ttietre, the. Refinement of our 
language^ and much of the correctness of our senti- 

VOL. IX. F f 
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ments. By him we vref^ tau^t ** Mpere et fazi,'' 
to think natiirsdly and e^^press foi^cibly. * Though 
Davies has r»8onipd in xlxyva^ befinre him, it ppiay 
be periuqpfi mamtraied l^bat he : w$» ^ the fir§t who 
joined argument with poetry. He shewed us the 
true bounds of k traliidtttor^ Khtf^. What was 
said of Rome, adorned Iby* Aiigusttis, may be ap- 
plied by an easy metaphor to English poetry embeU 
lished by Dryden; ^' lateritiaimvinyenit, mioriiipream 
reliquif He found it brick, and he left itMinarbie; 

The invocation before the ffebrgics is fii^rc insert- 
ed from Mr Milboume'ls^ Vi^on, that ac^JQir^ to 
his own pro(>osal, his iFet^es may be ca(npiHre4..^^ 
those which he censures. 

' • - 4 

. What makes the richest HUht beneath. .vUt iigos^. .,%.. rv 
To plough, and when to malcbiyoyureji^ ^4.t!fl!^^*;* p t ., < 
What care withfodU, aiuj wfan^ wiih.het:^ W^* - , v ,^ 
And all the management.^ firofal $i^ »* 
I An^, Msecenas ! Ye iittmenselyclear, 

Vast orbft of light, #hich guide djejroUingjrearf , ,y 

Bacchus, and thbther derot» ifibjr. jroia ..' ,. , ,;, .,j ...^,. , 
We fatfning ctHmiwhimgi^ iim^iMu-w^,.. .- r^y o^w\ 
IC taught by joa» we find the elttst^ pirc^t* ; . ...^ . 

^nd lAiii co/d iireoiM 'wi^^sprig^ Juice ifi^fiae^t^ , . ^. . ^ 
Ye ^fm#, the present ntifiialfc^ the field^i ,; . /,, 

tVood nymphs hJadfunm^t y^itr kind a^si^anqe iV^h,;! ./ 
Voir gifts I singi^andtiiwb at.wbqsp4few!d jIlf^R^,.; '^y 
fwai rendini^«»eA tfeHhieiy mr*erkri^f,y,,,,-j ^^^^^i 

A^d thou to whonl the liroods and |p»>yi^ bel<»ig, ^ 
whose snowy iuifer^oD her fl^^w'r^ plains- ^ * 

Ih migh^ hoed^ the Clci««i Jjfe maintM^ . , ^ , . 

. Pan, happy dwplte^if iiiy em» Arinc^ , , - ., , ,j7/ 
E!er to inipi!tviil«^«JlieRiiteind4«^ y, f.i«:.o// 

Leave thy L^aean wood and fta/ive grove> 
And with thy luicky smiles bur work approve ; 



^nd he .who fiypl ip^ crpoi^ p^<^ jfiwffk'^^ . 

Sylvanus^, ^<^ of .all the woodi|» app^H?! 

Whose hand^ a liew-ctrawQ tendeih ofp^eu bear 1 

Ye god^' md goddesses, irho e%r wiOAUv^' 

W^uld gourdi our pasturei md our fioUa laiprc^ ; < ' 

Ye, who new plaiits firom tmliai^iy^ilan^s f ^peb^i 

And with eondendung clouds obscure the sky^ 

And drop them softly thence in firuitM showers ; 

Assist my enterprise' y^ gentle powers I" ' >.: ? - 

Ani ^otz, forest XJbbut ! Aougli We kaoir <0t^y6| 
' Anioi^^ whai gods t^'ltifa 4hy lotUfi m9^.i p 
Whether ti^otilt (^ th^ ^d ^4f(€2ar ^. 
Of thy own /Zme^. ^ with thy. awfu^. n9d 
Guide the vast worlds while thy great hand'idiidl bear 
The fruits and sieasons of the turning year. 
And thy bright browi ifay methez's myrjllet w«ai>>|, 
Whether dioult all .the boundless 4}Oi|j]L.4Wf^> . .j 
Ai^d #^meil only to thyself shal^ pmy ; 
Z^ti/e/thefairest island kneel to thee, ' 
And, that thou may'st her son by marriage be^ >.,. \ 
7e%« w9l far lite happy (Mirdiasie yidd ^ '^ 
To inake a dtmr^ of^ wtfry field r : >. . 

Wtetfaer t}i«ii'U pAi^ Hmrp^^Mg¥^ 
And o'er the summer imtdhs d^ftiEaely shin^ a ' 
Where between Cancer and jBr^diie, . 
There yet remain^ a" spacious fdfint i^r diee^ 
Where die hot Sb&i^^\iM M^sstm d6dines> * - 
And more to thee 1iianhidf^liii'A7tA''re8igne$ > 
Whfite'er thou'lt be /for sure titie feahnsi^elpw. 
No just preteiice t» thy coE^KNttid ^nr AAmx . ' 
No such ambition iways iSiy vast desires. 
Though GreeeeYi^ bwh £l^'An^;/feM^aamb«l. 
And now, at last coHtentM^^^txiA^Dtar' - . v 
Can all her molhek^s ^eameil firiq^eto^^ 
Whatever thoult be, O guidcf oltf^gen^ tourse ; 
And with thy smiles our bold kttempts.en^HEee ; 
With me th' unknowing rmUat wants retifve^ 
And, though on earth, oitf eacredvof»s pkem^i 






Mr Dryden, baviog receiT«d from B3rbflerhis 
" Remarks oh the Tragedies of the last Age," wrote 
observations on the blank lekVes ; which,' having 
been in the possession of Mr (iarrick, are ty his 
favour commjunicated to the public* that no parti- 
cle of Dryden may be lost 

' - \ ' • . 

** That we may less wonder why pity and terror 
" are not now . the only springs on which our tra- 
*^ gedies move, and that Shakspeare may be more 
" excused, Rapin confesses that the French trage- 
« dies now all ruiT on the tendre ; and gives the 
" 'reason, because love is the passion which most 
** predominates m Qur souls, .an4 that therefore the 
" passions represented become insipid, unless they 
are conformable to the thoughts of the audijeiice. 
But it is t;o be concluded, that thi^ bassioti works 
" not now amongst the French so strqngfy as the 
<* other two did amongst the ancients. Amongst us, 
" who have a stronger genius for writing, the oper- 
** ations from the writing are much stronger ; for 
" the raising of Shakspeare's passions, is niore from 
« the excellency of the words and thoughts, than 
« the justness of the occasion ; and if he has been 
" able to pick single occasiohs, hfe lias neter found- 
ed the whole i^easbhably : yet, ^y xUe gfe'nius of 
poetry in writing, he has succeeded. 
" Rapin attributes more to the dktiOy that is, to 
" the words and discourse of a tragedy, than Ari- 
" stotle hils done, who placefe tiiem in the last r^nk 

*■ ■4 4 • ' * 

« of beauties; perhaps, only last in order, because 
" they are the last product of the design, of the-dis- 
" position or connection of its parts ; of the charac- 
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** ters, of tlie manners of those . characters, and of 
the thoughts proceeding from jtbose manme^s. 
Raprn's words are remarkable ; 'Tis not the ad- 

'* mirable intrigue, the surprising eyents and extra-* 
ordinary incidents, that make the beauty of a tra- 
gedy : 'tis the discourses, when they are natui;al 
and passionate : i^o are Sbakspeare's. 
*^ The parts of a poem, tragic or heroic, are, 
^* 1. The fable itself. 
" 2. The order or manner of its contriy&npei in 

" relation of the parts to the ijrhole, 

" 3. The manners^ or decency, of the characters, 

^ in speaking or acting what is proper for them, 

*V and proper to be shewn by the poet. 

4. The thoughts which express the mamiers, • 

5. The words which express those thougtlts. 
la the last of these^ Honaer Excels Virgil ; V}r- 

*f gil all the other ancient poets ; and Shakspear^ all 
modern poets. 

** For the second of these— the order, the mean- 
ing is, that a. fable ought to have a beginning, 

" middle, and an end, all just and natural ; sq that 

^f ^hat part, e, g. which is in the middle, cmild not 
naturally be the beginning or end, and so of the 
riest : all depend on one another, like the links of 

^^ a curious chain. If terror and pity are onlyrto 
. V be raised, certainly this author follows Aristotle's- 

" rules, and Sophocles' and Euripides' example ; 
^ " bjut joy ;nay bfe raised.too, and that doubly , either 
by seeing a w}cked,man punished, or a good man 
at.last fortux^aJte: or perhaps indignation, to see 

** wickedness prosperous, and goodness depi^essed : 

^* Both these may be profitable to !the eaid of a tra- 
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^ gedy» reformation of mtoners.] butthe Iftptiiki- 
^< {>iY>perly, only as il begets pity r in tHe atdienol? ; 
^ though Aristotle, I.:4cmfess, plaods tragediei^ of 
•* this kind in the second form. - 

^ He who lindi^rtakes to knsWer.thiB excetilsnt 
<< critique of Mr ilymer» in behalf dP our English 
<< poets against the Greeks ought to do it iii thiii 
" manner : either by yielding to him the greatest 
** part of what he contends fer, whibh consists in 
'< this, that the ^ui«;, i r. the design and conduct of 
'' it, is more conducing in the Greeks to thotd enda 
'< (^tragedy,^hich Aristotle and he propose, name* 
" ly, to cause terror and pity ; yet the granting 
** this does not set the Grebes alx)ve tbe English 
" poets. 

" But the answer ought i6 prove two things : 
'^ first, that the fable is not the grtetest raaister- 
^' piece of a tragedy, though it be the ibtiAdaition 
•• of it 

^ Secondly, tl^at other ends as suitable to tiie 
^' nature of tragedy may be found in the EngHsh^ 
** nirhidi were not in the Greek; 

^ Aristotle j[>Iad^ the fable first ; not ^fioa^i%- 
*^ fiitatem^ 8ed quoad Jundameivhsm : for a &ble, 
^* never so movingly contrived to those ends lof Ms, 
^ piiy and.t?ri^r,' will operaite nothing on oiir af- 
^ ^sietions, except the characters, manners, tiiou^ts, 
^ and words, are ^suibble. 

^ So jhat it r^mains> for Mr Rymer to pro?ve, 
« that 11} all thdse, oir tlm greatert part c^ them, we 
^ are inferior to Sophpcles«id EJuripides ; and this 
^ he has offered at, ih some measure ^ but, I think, 
^ a little partially to the andents^ 
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i^ Fw tk<» &ble itsdf, 'tis in the English more a- 
^ dorndd with e^sodes, and larger than in the 
*^ Gtt^ pdets ; consequently more diverting. For^ 
*' if the action be but one^ and that plain, without 
**; anfy couB^teftam; of design or episode^ i e. under^ 
^^ piot» how. can it be so pleasing as the English, 
^ wfaicfa hav^ botti underplot and a turned design, 
^. wtiich keep& t^ audience in expectation of the 
f^ eatasteophe ? n^iiereds iqi ;the Greek poets we see 
*^ tbrb«igh t^e whole design at iixst. 
. ^ -For the jsharaet^rs, tl^ey.are neither so many 
'' aer M^TdiiQUs in Sdphode^ and Euripides, as in 

Sl^akspeate land Fletcher; only they are m6re 

adapted k6 those en^s of tiragedy which Aristotle 
" Commends to us, pity and terror. 

^' The manners fl(^w from the characters, and 
^ e^S(^iientlyxkii|ist partake of their advantages and 
'* dliddvantdgies. 

'< The thoughts and words, which are die fourth 
^ and fiftli beauties ef tragedy, are certainly more 
'« noble and more poetical in the English than in 
^* the Greek, which must be proved by comparing 
*\ tiiem somewhat more equititbly than Mr Rymer 
« has done. 

'^ After all, we need not yield that the English 
f' way is less conducing to niQve pity and terror, 
^/ because they often, shew viitue pppressed and 
^'''vice punished ; where they do not both, or either, 
<* they are not to be defeiidedf 

'< And if we should grant that the Greeks per- 
<<- formed this bitter, perhaps it mayhdmit d£ dis- 
**" pute; wither pity and terror ate: either the 
^' prim^, or at least the only ends of trageckjr. 









*^ 'Tis not enough that Ari^tPtJe Md ^d s<>; fior 
*♦ Aristotle drew his models, of tragedy from Si^bo-* 
cks and Euripdes; and, if he had se^ oitrsy 
might have changed hii^ mind. And chiefly wa 
have to say (what I hinted, oxx pity and terrcw, m 
'' the last paragraph save one), that the punishment 
of vice and reward of virtue are t)lie most ad<Eiquate 
ends i^f tragedy, because most conducii^ to gopd 
*^ example of life. Now, pity is riot so easily vmeA 
'' for a criminal (and the anciexit tragedy ajlvirt^ys 
•* represents its chief person such) jis it ii? for pi in* 
'^ noc^nt man ; and the sufiTering. of iqnowQc^fWad 
punishment of the offender,^ is of t]^' niMiUf^vof 
English tsaged^ : contrarily, in tlie &(el|[. ifino- 
'' cence is unhappy often, and the offj^nder <e(sci^p$s». 
"* Then we are not. touched ^with the^suffeiii^s-of 
^ any sort <rf mpn^ m much as of lovara ; #ud ;tb»^ 
^' was almost unknown to the ancients : $o that 
^ they neither admipi^tered poeti<^ jfu^tice, of 
^ which Mr Rymer bo^ts^ so welljgs we; nigi^er 
^ kj^ew they tfe htest coi^wpii^^la^ ^f I^ty, which 
•^ iajQV-e^-. .:- . .. ; -:;•••-., .;.. .. .. 

** .He thejcefpre xttijustly blames us ipr not U«9d- 
'^ ing on what the ancients left us; for it seQms> 
•* upon considej^tioa of the premi^cNS, that we have 

wholly finisl]^ what they b?gan. 

My jiidgment on this piec^ is this: t^at jt is 

extremely learned, but that the author of it is - 
<^ better read in the Qreek than in the English 

poets ; that all. writp^rs ought ta study,,this^- 
** tique, as the best aciQouni I ^have ever jseen of the 

ancients; tliatj. the mpdel of tragedy, h^ has.jhe^e 

given,^ is excellent, fi^d extreipely cc^ei^t;. but 
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" that it is not the only model of all tragedy, be- 
" cause it is too much circum scribed in plot, cha- 
" racters, &c. ; and, lastly, that we may be taught 
** here justly to admire and imitate the ancients, 
** without giving them the preference with this au- 
*^ thor, in prejudice to our own country. 

** Want of method in this excellent treatise, 
" makes the thoughts of the author sometimes ob- 
*f scure. 

His meaning, that pity and terror are to be 

moved, is, that they are to be moved as the means 
•^ oondudng to the ends of tragedy, which are plea- 
*^ sure ami instruction. 

^ And tliese two ends may be thus distinguished. 

The chief end of the poet is to please ', for his 

Immediate i:i^putati0n depends on it 
The great end of the poem i» to instruct, which 

is performed by making pleasure the vehicle of 
<5 that instruetion; for poesy is an art, and all arts 
*^ are miade to profit. Mapin. 

*^ The pity which the poet is to labouir for, is for 
** the criminal, not for those or him^ whom he has 
•^ nduidered, or who have been the occasion pf the 
." tragedy. The terror is likewise in the punish- 
" ment of the same criminal, who, if he be repre- 
^•. sented too great ^i oflferider, will not be pitied ; 
f^ if altogether innocent, his punishment will be un- 
.^* just 

AiK)ther obscurity is, where he says, Sophocles 

perfected tftkgedy by introducing the third actor : 
" that is, he meant three kipds of action ; one com- 
pany singing, or speaking ; another playing on 
<< the music ; a third dancing. 
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*" To mak^ it true judgment in this competitibn 
^' betwixt l&e GIreek poets and the £i^]ish^ m 
** tragedy t 

'* Consider^ fibnst, how Aristotle has de^nkL a 
*' tragedy. Secondly, what he assigns the e»d of 
^' it to be. Thirdly V what he thinks the beauties 
*' of it Fourthly, the means to attain the end pro- 
^* posed. 

** Compare the Greek and English tragic poet8^ 
'^ justly/ and without partiality, aacxMnding to liiose 
^ rules. ,.:■ . 

^ " Then, secondly, consider wbethpr Aristotle has 
'^ made a just definition of ti|igedy---*of its parts^ of 
^f its ends, and of its beauties; and whether he, 
H haying not seen^any others but those of Sophocles,^ 
f' Euripides, &c* had or tmly could determine ^what 
^' all the exceUencesr ckP tragedy are, . and wherein^ 
** lliey consist. « . , ' 

^ Next, shew in what andenttnqpedy was d^* 
'' dent : for example,, in the narrowness of its pkyts, 
^' and fewness of peirsoins {. and try whet^ that be 
^ not a fault in the Greek poets ; an^^ whetfaw theii*^ 
^* excell^icy was so great^ when the y anety m» yi* 
'< sibly so little ; g^ whether w^t ^y did w#s not 
* very easy todo, . - -^ ^^ 

^' Then make a judgment on what l^ifSngtish 
<^. have added to then^ beauties: aas, &it .fiixample, 
f< not only niore pipt, but also new passions^ .^s,^ 
<< namely, that oi k>ve^ scarcely toudbiei <$& l^y the 
^' ancients, exc^ in this one example (^ Fbasi^^ 
*« dted by Mr Rymer ; and In that how short they 
f were of Fletdier ! - . , 

« Prove also that love, being an heroic passiofi^ 



V 

'* is fit ifar tragedy, whteh cairtidt' bp detaied/be- 
*' cause of the example alleged ofVhsBdttt ; and how 
^* M Shakspeare has outdone them in friendship, 

•• &c; • ■ ■ ; ' ' 

«* Tolreeuni to thfe beginning of this ttiquity, 
^ consider if pity and terror be enough fof teagedy 
" to move : knd I beUeve^ upon a true definition 
*^ of tfagedy, it will be found that its work extends 
'* farther, and that it is to reform manners, by a 
" delightful representation of human life in grfeat; 
f * persons^ by ^ay of dialogue. Jf this be true, then 
^ not cmly pity aM terror are to be moved, fis the 
*« only means to bring qb to irirtue, but generally^ 
•* love to virtue, and hatred tcr vice, by fihewiiig the 
•f rewatrds of one,'and punishments of the other; at 
^ least, hjr rejidefing virtue always amiable, though 
«* it be shewii unfortunate; t»id vice detestablCj^ 
«* though it be shewn triumphant 
^ ^ If, then, the encouragement of virtue and dis^ 
*^ couragemeht of vifeebe the proper ends 6f poetry 
« in tragedy V pity and terror, though good means, 
•f are not the only, Fot all the passiottig, in theii: 
<* turns, atie to be set in a feii|ient; as joy, anger, 
<^ love fear, ai*e to be used as the poet^s emnrtion- 
#< places ; j^nd a general concemmeirt for the prin- 
^ cipal actoTis is to be raised^ by making them appear 
«« si^cb ii> their diaraet^rs, tlieir ivdrdsi and actions, 
^^ 0S WiU taterest' the budiiince in^ thdi^' fottanes^ 

-^ An^ i^ i^r all^ in a krger tens^, pity com* 
'* prebends this concernment fbt the good^ and ter^ 
•f Tor includes detestation for thfe bad, then let us 
^ .<ponsider whether the English have ncN; itnswete4 
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** this end 6f ttagedy 9s well as the ancients, or 
^^ perhaps better. ; • 

" And herp Mr Ryippr^s objections against these 
^' plays are to be impartially weighed, that we may 
«' s^^ whether they are of weight enougti to turn the 
** balance against our countrynjen- 

" Tis evidefit. those plays which he arraigns, 
*/ have moved both those passions in a high degree 

upon the stage. 

To give the glory of this away from the poet, 
" and to place it Upon the actors, seems unjust. 

" One j^eason is, because whatever actors they 
« have found, the event has been the same ; that is, 
" the samepassiQn^ have been always moved: whicfr 
** shews thdt there is something of force afad merit 
«• in the plays ithem^elves, conducing to the design 
** of raising these two passions ; and suppose them 
•* ever to have been excellently acted, yet, action? 
f.^ only adds grace, vigour, and more life, upon the 

stage ; but cannot give it wholly where it is not 

first. But, secondly, I dare appeal to those who 
'* havp never seen them acted, if they have not 
*' found these two passions moved within them : 
f^ and if the general voice will carry it, Mr Rymert 

prejudice will take off* his single testimony. 
This, hieing matter pf fact, is reasonably tp be 
*f established by this ^pp^al ; as, if one man says it 

is night, when the rest of the world conclude it 
" to be day, there needa nio &rther argument 
'^ against him, that it is so^ 

" If he urge, that the general taste is depraved, 
f* his arguments to :pr6ve this can at bfest biit evince 
** that our poets took not the best way to raise thosQ 
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passions J but eJtperiferice pifdvei against him, that 
those means which they have used, have been 
successful, and have produced them. 
" And one reason of that success is, in my opi- 
nion, this; that Shakspeare and Fletcher have 
written to the genius of the age and iiation iii 
which they lived ; for though nature, as he ob- 
jects, is the same in all places,* and reason tbo the 
^ame ; yet the climate^ the age, the disipositioh 
of the people, to whom a poet writes, may be so 
" different, that what pleased the . Greeks . would 
*• li^t Satisfy an English audience. 

And if they proceed upon a foundation of truer 
reason to please the Athenians, than Shakespeare 
and Fletcher to please the English, it only shews 
** that the Athenians were a more judicious people; 
** but the poet's business is certainly to pilose the 
" audience* 

" Whether our English audience have beeti pleased 
** hitherto with acorns, as he calls it, or with bread, 
** is the next question ; that isj whether the means 
•* which Shakspeare and Fletcher have use(J in 
^* their plays!, to raise those passions before hamed, be 
^ bettet dpplii^ td the 6hdiS by the Greek poets than 
«* by them. And perhaj^s we ^hm not grant him 
'^ this wholly : let it be yielded that a rWriter is not 
^ to run down with the Stream, or to t^ease the 
** people by their usual methods, but rather to re- 
** form their judgments, it still remains to prove 
that our theatre needs this total reformation. 
" The faults which he has found in thdr defeicrn, 
are rather wittily aggravated iii many places than 
reasonably urged; and as much majr be. re- 
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'< turned qn the Gieaks by (m0V9\» w^iwl witty 
** a$ himself. ■ i > 

*• They destroy not, if they we gmnted, the 
*f foundation of the f^brki i <mly ttike away from 
" the beauty of the isy minetry ; f<* example^ the 
faults in the character of the king, in King and 
No-^king^ are not, as he calls theifi, such as ten- 
'' der him det^stable^ but drily imperfections which 
accQinpany liuman tintyre, arid are for |;he most 
part e^^cused by the .vi<4eoce of hi9 love; so that 
they defettoy not pUr pity or concernment for 
*^ him : this answer may be applied to most of hi| 
^* objections of. that kind. 

'* And BoUo comn^itting m^ny murders when he 
" is answerable but for one, is too severely arraigned 
'< by him ; for it adds to our horror and detestation 
*' of the criminal : and poetic justice i^ not ri?gl^ted 
" neither ; for we stab him in our minds for every 
" offence which he commits ; and the point which 
'^ the poA is to gain on the audiei\ce, is hot so piuch 
'* in the death of an offender as the raising an horror 
*• of his crimes, 

« 

*^ That the criminal shoiild neither be wholly 
«« guilty, nor wholly innocent, but so pat?tid]^ting 
*^ of both, as to tnove both pity and terror. Is eer- 
** tainly a good nile, but not perpetually to be ob- 
♦* served ; for that wel'e to niajke all tragedies too 
'* much alike ; which objection he foresaw; but has 
« not fully fenswerfed* 

" To conclude, therefore; if the plays of the 
** ancients are more correctiy plotted, ours^are more 
^< beautifully written. And, if we can r^^^e pas^ons 
'* as high on worse foundations, it shows our g^i& 
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in ingsAfis greater; far ]b<all otW pstrts d H 
the English have manifestly excelled tiiem. 
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T«E origUiai bf the following letter is preserved 
m the library at Lambeth, ^nd was kiqdly ioapa^d 
to the public by the reverepd Dr Vyse* ^ - 

Cbpy of an original letter from Jolin Dryden, 
Esq. to his sons in Italy, from a MS. in the 
Lambeth Library^ marked No. 933, p. 56. 
f Superscribed J 

** Al illustrissimo Sig'^ 
** Carlo Dryden Camariere ' 
'- « d'Honore A. S. S. 

" In Roma. 
^ Franca per Mantoua« 

** Sept, ihe 3d, our fityle. 

? ** Pear Sons, 

;** ^eiog hovf at Sir William Bower's in the counr 
" try, I cannot write at l^rge^ because I find myiself 
^^ somewhat indisbos^d with a cold» and irni thick of 
l:^^J^f^ .haa"! w V .town. I ao. 
'iJ^ tft^^fix^ by yctor let^r of J^y 26*, your 
.';5 sty^, th^ jrpu are both in health; but w(Mider 
.<5 yoii} i^Quld think me so n^Ugent a$ to forget to 
<i^glVjftyflPU an account pf th^ ship in. wjiidi your 
** parcel is to come. I have Mnitten to you two or 
!f;lthle^ i^^^s <x>n9emii|ig it; whic]^ I haye sent by 
Vfjmiehg!^* as I told you, anddpubt ^ot but you 
*fiihil¥^ ti»» l>#>re this €»n arriye to you., B^kig 
? 011^:0^ tQWD> I haye forgotten the .^l^ip's name, 
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** which your mother will enquire, aiid put into her 
** letter, which is joined with mine. But themaster^s 
name I remember : he is called Mr Ralph Thorpe, 
the ship is bovmd to Leghorn, consigned to Mr 
" Peter and Mr Thomas Ball, merchants. I am of 
** your opinion, that by Tonson*s m^ans almost aU 
" our letters have miscarried for this last year. But, 
" however, he has iiiissed of his design in the dedi- 
** cation, though he had prepared the book for it ; 
" for, in every figure of i&neas he has caused hjm to 
*' be drawn like King William, with a hooked nose. 
After my return to town^ I intend to alter a play of 
SirRobertHoward's, written long since, and lately 
" put into my hands ; 'tis called the * The Conquest 
** of China by the Tartars.* It will cost me six 
** weeks study, with the probable benefit of an hun- 
dred pounds. In the mean time I am writing a 
song for St Cecilia's feast, who, you know, is the 
patroness of mu:dc. This is troublesome, and no 
" way beneficial ; but I could not deny the stewards 
** of the feast, who came in a body to itae to desire 
" that kindness, one of them being Mr Bridgeman, 
** Hvhose parents are your mother's friends; I hope 
" to send yoU thirty guineas between Michaelmas 
^ and Christmas, of which I will give you an ac- 
'* count when I conie to town. I remember the 
** counsd you gave me in your letter : but dissem- 
** bling, though lawful in some ca^s, is not my 
talent ; yet, for your sake, I will Struggle with the 
plain openness of my nature, and keepin my just 
** resentments against that degenerate otier. In the 
*^ mean time, I flatter not myself with any manner 
** of hopesj but do my duty^ and sufi^r for God's 
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" sake ; being assured beforehand never to be re- 
" warded, though the times should alter. Towards 
the latter end of this month, September, Charles 
will begin to recover bis perfect health, according 
to his nativity, which, casting it myself, I am 
sure is true, and all things hitherto have happen- 
ed accordingly to the very time I predicted them : 
I hope at the same time to recover more health, 
according to my age. Remember me to poor 
Harry, whose prayers I earnestly desire. My 
Virgil succeeds in the world beyond its desert or 
my expectation. You know the profits might 
" have been more ; but neither my conscience nor 
" my honour would suflFer me to take them : but 
" I never can repent of my constancy, since I am 
" thoroughly persuaded of the justice of the ,cause 
** for which I auflFer. It has pleased God to raise up 
miany friends to me amongst my enemies, though 
they who ought to have been my friends are neg- 
" ligent of me. I am called to dinner, and cannot 
" go on with this letter which I desire you to ex- 
"cusej andam 

" Your most affectionate father, 

*'JOHN DrYDEN." 
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